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News Items in this Issue 


During the war occupational associations in Brazil cannot 
hold general meetings without first obtaining the written per- 
mission of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare (p. 731). 


* * * 


It is estimated in Germany that soon one out of every four 
workers employed there will be a foreigner and that the propor- 
tion will be even higher in agriculture (p. 732). 


* * * 


The British Director-General of Man-Power states that one 
million women part-time workers will be needed in 1943, as 
compared with the 250,000 employed in September 1942 (p. 735). 


* * * 


For the fixing of women’s wages the Industrial Emergency 
Council in New Zealand has adopted the principle of equal 
pay for equal work (p. 741). 


* 


_ Conscription for service in the Nigerian tin mines has been 
introduced in order to increase output to the utmost as part of 
the war effort (p. 744). 


In Croatia young persons who wish to become apprenticed or 
enter a technical school are bound to consult one of the new 
vocational guidance offices (p. 755). 


* 


The U.S.S.R. universities have been geared to meet defence 
needs, and the number of specialists who completed their train- 
ing in 1941-42 was nearly double the figure for the previous 
year (p. 760). 
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“A New Structure of Social Security” 


The Work of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security at Santiago de Chile 


About a hundred delegates, from all parts of the Americas, were 
gathered together at a Conference held in Santiago de Chile from 10 
to 16 September 1942, which was presided over by Dr. Miguel Etche- 
barne, the Chilean Minister of Health, Social Insurance and Assis- 
tance. The purpose of the Conference was to promote the social and 
economic security of workers and their families, and its proceedings 
and decisions concerned the development of social security services, 
of which compulsory insurance ts the most characteristic form. After 
discussing an agenda which included questions of major current 
importance, the Conference formulated the essential principles of a 
continental programme of social security, and laid the foundations 
for the continuous co-operation of the administrations and institutions 
interested, to be carried on in concert with the International Labour 


Office. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 
Convocation of the Conference 


The Conference was held at the invitation of the Chilean 
Government and under the auspices of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee to Promote Social Security. 

This Committee had been set up in December 1940 at Lima, 
where the heads of national administrations and institutions con- 
cerned with social security and a number of diplomatic representa- 
tives, from ten American countries, had met for the inauguration 
of the great Workers’ Hospital of the National Social Insurance 
Fund of Peru. The Committee was formed as the result of dis- 
cussions conducted under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Public Health, Labour and Social Insurance of Peru, Dr. Constan- 
tino J. Carvallo, and in the presence of Mr. John G. Winant, at 
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that time Director of the International Labour Office, and at 
present United States Ambassador in London, with a view to 
making possible a systematic and continuous exchange of in- 
formation among the social security institutions of the American 
countries, and to laying the foundations for the future organisation 
of an inter-American conference on social security.! 

In conformity with a wish expressed at the Lima meeting, 
the International Labour Office brought to the notice of the social 
security administrations and institutions not represented there 
the establishment of the Inter-American Committee. 

Soon afterwards, Dr. Salvador Allende, at that time Chilean 
Minister of Public Health, Social Insurance and Assistance, and 
now Executive Vice-Chairman of the Workers’ Insurance Fund, 
addressed a letter to the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, suggesting that the con- 
ference which the Lima Committee had in view should be held at 
Santiago de Chile. This invitation was unanimously welcomed 
by the members of the Committee. 

The Chilean Government then took steps to convoke the Con- 
ference. It appointed an Organising Committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Julio Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Public Health, Social Insurance and 
Assistance. 


Composition of the Conference 


The invitation issued by the Chilean Government aroused great 
interest among the Governments and social security agencies. 
The fact that the delegations appointed were both fully representa- 
tive and highly qualified was a tribute to the country which was 
the first on the American continent to introduce, some eighteen 
years ago, a general scheme of compulsory insurance for wage 
earners in all occupations. 

The list of the delegates, with their titles and functions, gave 
the measure of the importance and present development of the 
services which, in the various countries, have to organise the pre- 
vention of and protection against the risks to which workers and 
their families are exposed. The list included the names of many 
personalities who are devoting themselves to the cause of social 
security and insurance: directors or high officials of ministerial 
departments of social insurance, health, and labour; chairmen or 
members of boards of management, or directors, of national in- 
surance funds; workers’ leaders and employers’ representatives 


1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 105. 
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specially interested and qualified in social security matters; chiefs 
and advisers of the medical services of insurance institutions; 
chiefs of the actuarial services of insurance funds and supervisory 
authorities; university professors belonging to the different faculties 
interested in the agenda of the Conference. 

The chief of the Chilean delegation was the Minister of Public 
Health, Dr. Etchebarne, and the Mexican delegation was headed 
by the Minister of Labour and Social Insurance, Mr. Garcfa Téllez. 
The leading delegate of the United States was Mr. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board. The Argertine 
delegation had for its chief the Under-Secretary of State fer Educa- 
tion and Assistance, Dr. R. J. Ungaro, and for Secretary-General, 
Dr. R. Migone, Chief of the Division of International Organisations 
in the Ministry cf Foreign and Ecclesiastical Affairs. The delega- 
tion of Brazil was led by Mr. Faria Batista, member of the National 
Labour Council. Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, Director of the National 
Social Insurance Fund, was in charge of the Peruvian delegation. 
Other delegations also were led by the directors of the central 
social insurance funds: the Bolivian delegation by Mr. Victor 
Andrade, and that of Costa Rica by Professor Guillermo Padilla. 
The chief of the Uruguayan delegation was Dr. José Arias, Coun- 
sellor of State and Director of the Labour University. The delega- 
tions of several countries were headed by the chiefs of diplomatic 
missions accredited to Chile, such as those of Canada, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti and Paraguay, 
while others were led by, or consisted of, persons holding reponsible 
positions in social security administrations or by members of the 
consular body. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau sent Dr. Anthony Donovan 
as its delegate. 

The Internaticnal American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhcod at Montevideo sent a delegation under Dr. Morales 
Beltrami. 

The Chilean Ministry of Labour had appointed a considerable 
group of observers. 

Observers were also sent by the University of Chile and the 
Catholic University in Santiago, as well as by the Provident Fund 
of the Municipal Workers of Valparaiso, and by the Insurers’ 
Association of Chile. 

Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller came on to Santiago from the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference at Rio de Janeiro in order to 
make a statement on the purposes and activities of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, of which he had been 
placed in charge by President Roosevelt. 
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Participation of the International Labour Organisation 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, in 
the course of its session held in New York in October and November 
1941, took note of the Acting Director’s report on the Lima meeting. 
At the same session, the Governing Body heard an account from 
Dr. Allende of the aims pursued in the creation of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee and of the programme of the Santiago Conference. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to continue affor- 
ding to the Committee such technical and administrative assistance 
as it might desire, and to remain in contact with, and invoke the 
aid of, the Pan American Union and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, and of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs at Washington. 

The Office then proceeded to consult members of the Com- 
mittee about the agenda of the Conference, and co-operated in 
its preparation with the Organising Committee, appointed by 
the Chilean Government. 

The Office also issued, under the title of Approaches to Social 
Security’, an international survey of the recent trends of develop- 
ment of legislation, which shows how the way is opened to a com- 
plete system of social security through the co-ordination and 
integration of social insurance and assistance. 

In response to an invitation extended by the Chilean Govern- 
ment, the Governing Body decided to be represented at the Santiago 
Conference by a tripartite delegation. This delegation consisted 
of Mr. Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of Belgium, 
representing the Government group, Mr. Clarence McDavitt, 
representing the employers’ group, and Mr. Robert J. Watt, re- 
presenting the workers’ group. The members of the delegation 
took an active part in the work of the Conference and its General 
Committee, which highly appreciated their contributions. 

Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office, who was prevented at the last moment from atten- 
ding the Conference, was represented by Mr. Osvald Stein, Assistant 
Director, who proceeded to Santiago with a small group of experts 
belonging to the Social Security Section of the Office. 


Agenda and Procedure 


The agenda consisted of six technical questions for discussion, 
and the determination of the programme of future activity. 

Of the six technical items, the first three were selected by the 
Lima Committee, having regard to the diversity of the immediate 
preoccupations of the countries represented in it: 


1 Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 18 (Montreal 1942). 
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(1) Extension of social insurance coverage to agricultural workers, to the 
self-employed, and to domestic servants. 

(2) Efficacy and economy of medical and pharmaceutical benefits in health 
insurance plans. 

(3) Administration of cash disability benefits. 


To the above agenda three more questions were added, as 
follows: 

(4) Protection of the people’s health through social insurance. 

(5) The most expedient financial systems, having regard to the extent 
of coverage, the characteristics of the insured population and the necessity of 
continuity of insurance protection. 

(6) Desirability of a uniform system of vital statistics on an etiological 
basis. 


The discussion of each question was based on principal reports, 
which were’ prepared for this purpose by the members of the 
Chilean (items 1, 4, 5, 6), Peruvian (item 2), and American 
delegations (item 3). 

A number of other reports, referring to these questions or on 
other aspects of social insurance, were presented to the Conference, 
notably by the following delegations: 

Bolivia: the general problem of social insurance in Bolivia. 

Brazil: views on each item of the agenda, rehabilitation of invalids, invalidity 
insurance in Brazil, social insurance for the liberal professions. 

Chile: survey of Chilean schemes, domestic service, efficacy and economy 
of medical benefits, invalidity insurance, preventive medicine, etc. 

Mexico: analysis of Mexican Social Insurance Bill. 


At its inaugural session, the Conference adopted standing 
orders, and appointed Dr. Etchebarne as its President, and the 
first delegates of each country represented and the members of 
the Lima Committee as its Vice-Presidents. 

The Standing Orders provided for the constitution of a General 
Committee, which had to organise the programme of the Con- 
ference and consider all the proposals submitted to it. The Com- 
mittee comprised the President and Vice-Presidents, the Chair- 
man of the Organising Committee, the delegation of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, the representative of the 
Director of the Office, and the representative of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 

Each item of the agenda was discussed in plenary sittings, so 
that all the delegates could follow the entire deliberations. The 
resolutions were examined, amended, and co-ordinated by the 
General Committee, whose drafts were adopted by the Conference 
as a whole.! 





1 For the text of the resolutions as adopted, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 610-618. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES 


The Conference was inaugurated on 10 September 1942 in 
the ceremonial hall of the Chilean Congress, in the presence of 
H. E. the President of Chile, Mr. Antonio Rios Morales and of the 
diplomatic representatives of the American countries, by Mr. 
Ernesto Barros Jarpa, at that date Chilean Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

In his address of welcome, Mr. Jarpa recalled how the Con- 
ference originated in the Lima meeting, and asserted that it was at 
this time, when a crisis brought on by the war required all countries 
to make the best use of their human and material resources, that 
the social security services must make a supreme effort to protect 
the health and productive capacity of the worker and his family. 
This Conference offered the opportunity to develop practical 
collaboration among administrations and institutions of social 
insurance and social assistance, and to establish a permanent plan 
of action with the technical aid of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. 

Dr. Miguel Etchebarne, Chilean Minister of Health, Social 
Insurance and Assistance, outlined the programme of the Con- 
ference and terminated his speech as follows: 

All these problems to be analysed by the Conference will doubtless issue in 
conclusions of the greatest value to the insurance institutions of our respective 
countries. Thus we shall afford better protection to our peoples, and assure 
a less anxious future for our working classes. This unity of action to improve 
our human assets is bound to lead to a much more effective spiritual unity among 
the countries of this Continent, and this again will bring about some day an 
economic and political unity, which will afford a sure basis for achieving the 
great mission of civilisation and freedom which history now offers to our beloved 
America. 

On behalf of the delegations as a whole, Mr. Garcfa Téllez, 
Mexican Minister of Labour and Social Insurance, thanked the 
Chilean Government as the host of the Conference, which, as he 
said, was a confirmation of the work begun at the First and Second 
Labour Conferences of American Countries, held in Chile in 1936 
and in Cuba in 1939 under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

After a reference to the Organisation as representing an effective 
democratic discipline which was necessary for the construction 
of the community of the future, he continued: 

This Conference, striving as it is for greater amplitude in the work of social 
insurance institutions and for the technical improvement of their management, 
sounds a note of genuine solidarity, which issues from the economic co-operation 
of workers, employers and the State, and from a new conviction that social 


services are no longer a humiliating charity but a proper duty of the modern 
State. 
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Greetings and messages from the International Labour Organ- 
isation were conveyed to the Conference by the three members 
of the delegation of the Governing Body. 

Mr. Paul van Zeeland described the Conference as an act of 
faith, as a ground for hope that a better world could be constructed 
after the war, as a demonstration that the Americas were fully 
maintaining the social ideals which the more generous spirits had 
already conceived and the more realistic now understood to be 
an inexorable and just necessity. He went on to emphasise the 
inseparable and reciprocal relations which united social, economic, 
and political phenomena, affirming that social and economic 
security depended upon political security, that is to say, upon a 
peace that was durable and effectively defended. 

Mr. Clarence McDavitt, having adverted to the origin of the 
United States and of Latin America in a revolutionary struggle 
for political freedom, proceeded: 


It seems therefore entirely fitting that we here should be engaged at 
this Conference in furthering the relatively new, and perhaps revolutionary, 
concept that, by joint consideration of the problems involved, we may be able 
to make at least some progress in other human freedoms—freedom from ignor- 
ance, freedom from the ravages of disease. 


Mr. Robert J. Watt assured the Conference, on behalf of the 


workers’ group of the Governing Body, that the workers of the 
world were not fighting for the welfare of any people or race, or 
to maintain the status quo. They were fighting to remove the 
verboten sign from the eyes and ears and mouths and souls of men 
and women everywhere—to realise the simple hope of the common 
man who wanted to be free. For the world of to-morrow must be 
a decent world, in which there would be equal opportunities and 
security for all and privileges for none. 

Dr. Anthony Donovan, of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
referred to the manifold activities of this organisation in the 
field of international public health. Besides supplying advice and 
assistance on the spot in various countries by means of a team 
of medical commissioners and sanitary engineers, the Bureau 
publishes a monthly Bulletin and weekly summaries of cases of 
infectious disease. The Bureau is following with interest the 
development of social insurance, and especially health insurance, 
which is improving the standard of medical care for the groups of 
limited means. From his own knowledge, Dr. Donovan cited the 
example of the Peruvian social insurance, whose hospitals and 
rural centres have raised the level of medical care for the entire 
population. 
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INSURANCE OF AGRICULTURAL WoRKERS, SELF-EMPLOYED, AND 
Domestic SERVANTS 


The First Labour Conference of American Countries had laid 
down the principle that compulsory social insurance should cover 
all employed persons and likewise self-employed persons of small 
means. It is notorious, however, that serious difficulties must be 
overcome in order to extend social insurance effectively to the 
small independent worker and to two groups of employed persons, 
namely, agricultural workers and domestic servants. The only 
American country whose social insurance law applies to these 
classes without exception throughout its territory is Chile, where 
the law has been in force since 1926. The other American countries, 
for whom the incorporation of agricultural workers, especially, 
into a social insurance system is a grave and urgent problem, were 
therefore very anxious to learn from Chilean experience. Hence 
it is that the extension of insurance to these classes appeared as 
the first item of the agenda of the Conference and that the report 
upon it was furnished by members of the Chilean delegation (Dr. 
Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance Department, Dr. Vizcarra, 
and Dr. de Viado). 

The report, which was introduced by Dr. de Viado, opens 
with an outline of the well-known Chilean Act, No. 4054 of 1924, 
which provides for compulsory insurance against sickness, mater- 
nity, invalidity and old age, financed by a tripartite contribu- 
tion proportional to the wage, and administered through a single 
institution. The scheme applies to agricultural and domestic 
workers in exactly the same way as to other workers, save that 
there are special rules for reckoning the basic wages of the former 
groups, whose remuneration is to a considerable extent paid in 
kind. For this purpose, several categories of agricultural workers 
are distinguished: share tenants of different degrees of dependence, 
managers, labourers, etc.; and for each category a fixed basic 
wage is prescribed for the purposes of contributions and cash 
benefits. 

The difficulties of administering social insurance, and 
particularly the medical benefits of sickness insurance, are especially 
great in the case of agricultural workers; they proceed, however, 
not from the nature of social insurance, but from the low density 
of the rural population (one insured person per square kilometre), 
defective housing and nutrition, scanty education, and lack of 
sanitation. Tuberculosis, water-borne diseases, and conditions due 
to under-nourishment constitute the main factors of morbidity 
in Chile. 

Social insurance is indispensable for domestic servants. In 
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Chile there is a constant movement of servants into industry for 
the sake of higher wages, but they carry their insurance rights 
with them. Tuberculosis and venereal diseases are frequent among 
domestic servants, though one might have expected they would 
live under better conditions than many other workers: in fact, 
servants need the protection of legislation establishing minimum 
conditions of work. Domestic servants are hardly ever treated in 
the home when sick, because contagious disease is a legal justifica- 
tion for breaking the contract, and they must therefore be received 
into hospitals. 

The report describes the development of the insurance medical 
services in the rural areas of Chile. These services radiate from 
fully equipped polyclinics in the important towns, through dis- 
pensaries in the smaller towns, to rural posts with a minimum 
resident staff and the simplest equipment. Beyond the rural post, 
in communities of less than 300 insured persons, there is only a 
hut for the use of the doctor as a consulting room on his periodical 
circuit. This network now covers almost the entire territory, and 
reaches the country-dweller at his place of work. 

The authors, however, are by no means satisfied with this 
considerable achievement of the Chilean Compulsory Insurance 
Fund. They admit that social insurance has brought medical care 
to areas where it was unknown before, has discovered the facts 
of rural morbidity, and has disseminated an elementary knowledge 
of hygiene and puericulture. But on the debit side it must be 
noted that the medical care is not complete, and diagnostic aids, 
in particular, are lacking. A general attack on an environment 
inimical to health is required, and more attention must be given 
to education, both general and in hygiene. Above all, medical 
care, which at present is given only to the wage earner, must be 
extended to the family. 

In the discussion Dr. Arias (Uruguay) wished to emphasise 
the importance of encouraging the cultural development of the 
rural population, as a complementary measure to social security. 
Dr. Almada (Uruguay) mentioned the existence of new legislation 
for the protection of domestic servants, the introduction of a 
Government Bill to create a scheme of compulsory pension in- 
surance for agricultural workers, and the fact that, by an Act of 
January 1941, the existing schemes of pension insurance had been 
made applicable to the employers concerned. 

The situation and prospects in the United States were outlined 
by Mr. Wilbur Cohen. A peculiarity of agricultural workers in 
the United States is their propensity to migrate and to engage 
seasonally in other occupations, in which they become subject to 
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insurance. If agricultural workers as such were to be brought 
within the ambit of insurance, it would be desirable to adopt the 
stamp system for collecting their contributions. Proposals for 
including the self-employed look to the collection of their contribu- 
tions through the mechanism of the income tax. 

For Mr. Cruz (Mexico), the manner in which social insurance 
should be organised for agricultural workers is closely bound up 
with the system of land tenure. In Mexico, large estates are being 
liquidated, and the land is being distributed to the village com- 
munities of ejidatarios, who number nearly 2,000,000; small farms 
will continue to exist. The National Banks which supply credit 
to the ejidatarios and the small farmers are the most suitable 
agencies for administering social insurance. According to a memo- 
randum submitted to the Conference by the Mexican delegation, 
one of these banks is co-operating with the Department of Public 
Health in the provision of medical services for its clients, who 
contribute in the form of a small deduction from the loans advanced 
to them. Since the ejidatarios have no employers, the cost of 
social insurance will have to be met by a joint contribution from 
themselves and the State. Even so, care must be taken to preserve 
continuity with the general scheme of social insurance. A begin- 
ning should be made in those regions where endemic diseases are 
rife and the morbidity and mortality rates are highest. 

Professor Padilla (Costa Rica) said that his delegation was 
above all concerned to obtain practical results from the Conference. 
Costa Rica has just adopted a social insurance law modelled on 
those of Peru and Chile. The law is to apply to agricultural workers, 
the self-employed, and domestic servants, but the statistical 
material is lacking to provide a sound actuarial basis for the in- 
surance of these groups. The rural population is literate. In the 
coffee regions, the land is divided among a multitude of small 
owners (100,000 out of a population of 600,000); in the unhealthy 
banana regions, on the other hand, there are vast plantations 
operated by the United Fruit Company. The individualism of the 
small owners may prove highly resistant to compulsory insurance, 
and it may be necessary to have recourse to assistance services. 
On the plantations, social insurance appears not only highly 
desirable, but also feasible. 

Two members of the Argentine delegation contributed to the 
discussion of this item. The first, Dr. Arrar4s, pointed out that 
agricultural workers generally are covered only by workmen’s 
compensation (as the result of the ratification of the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Agriculture) Convention), though in the Province of 
Mendoza they have been included in a successful scheme of social 
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insurance since 1921. It has indeed seemed more urgent in Argentina 
to proceed with the breaking up of great estates and to improve 
rural education and housing. The majority of persons engaged in 
agriculture are tenant farmers or share tenants (470,000 out of 
650,000); the remainder are the wage earners, and for these 
compulsory insurance is now envisaged. 

The second Argentine speaker was Mr. Pinto, who, desirous 
of profiting by the experience of Chile and Peru, propounded a 
series of questions of a practical nature. 

To these questions, Dr. Rebagliati (Peru) gave an extensive 
reply based on the experience of his country. 


(1) What was the reaction of the agricultural classes to the 
introduction of social insurance? There was violent opposition 
on the part of the industrial classes, but none from the agricultural 
workers. 

(2) What technical and administrative problems have had to 
be solved? The first problem was to classify the different forms 
of agricultural tenancy, in order to ascertain in which of them 
the owner could be deemed to be the employer also. Seasonal 
workers employed for less than 90 days a year were excluded. 
The second problem was the assessment of the value of remunera- 
tion in kind. The workers who received a low cash wage did not 
want to have deducted from it a contribution based on their 
remuneration in kind: the resistance, however, came from domestic 
servants in the towns. Regional committees have been appointed 
to deal with this question, but meanwhile a Bill is being drafted 
that would obviate all discussion by providing simply that a 
person who is lodged and fed shall be placed in a wage class which 
is at a prescribed interval above that to which he would belong in 
virtue of his cash wage. 

(3) What is the‘rate of growth in the number of insured and in 
the contribution income? It did not seem necessary to reply to 
this question, since the figures do not depend solely on the in- 
surance organisation, but also on the economic situation. 

(4) What unforeseen circumstances have been revealed in 
practice ? The most serious omission was any provision for workers 
already over sixty years and for children who go to work very young. 
It had also been overlooked that an insured person might migrate 
to another district, and there demand medical care: steps had to 
be taken to organise the transmission of his medical records. 

(5) What amendments have had to be made to the original 
Act? The payment of the workers’ contribution and one-third 
of the employers’ contribution was suspended in each region until 
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the medical services were ready. For that matter, the Act has 
only been in force a little more than a year. 

(6) What was the effect of the introduction of social insurance 
on agricultural production? Dr. Rebagliati replied by referring 
to the statement of a Chilean delegate to the effect that, in Chile, 
social medicine had prolonged working life, increased working 
capacity, and reduced infantile mortality. 

(7) Should social insurance be applied first to another class and 
subsequently to agricultural workers, or should the latter be in- 
cluded from the outset? Make careful investigations and pre- 
parations beforehand and then launch the scheme as a whole; 
this requires a very great effort, but it avoids the successive struggles 
involved in extension by stages. 

(8) Should social insurance be applied gradually, by branches 
or by regions? There can be no question of applying insurance to 
all regions, but only to those where there exists a sufficient mass 
of workers in a position to contribute. 

(9) In what measure does social insurance influence the wel- 
fare and culture of agricultural workers; and should it be supple- 
mented by other means? A reply is required for the latter half of 
the question only. Nutrition must be cared for. Medical services 
will fail in their preventive function if not accompanied by measures 
to improve sanitation and housing. It is for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to assure the educational basis upon which sanitary improve- 
ment must rest. 


The resolution that the Conference adopted on this item of 
the agenda combined the drafts of the Chilean, Peruvian, and 
Argentine delegations. Declaring that it is urgent to extend social 
insurance to the three groups in question, the resolution recommends 
that such extension should be accompanied by efforts to improve 
economic conditions, educational opportunities, and a healthy 
environment. The resolution adds that, in cases where it is ex- 
pedient to apply social insurance by stages, sickness and accident 
insurance should be introduced first and pension insurance later. 

A number of delegates from Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru spoke 
on the primitive condition of their Indian populations, who remain 
beyond the pale of civilised life, outside the national economy, and 
incapable of being incorporated into a social insurance system 
until their cultural level has been raised and means have been 
found to put purchasing power into their hands. 

Mr. Andrade (Bolivia) pointed to the fact that, in a population 
of 3,500,000, there are only 43,000 wage earners, principally in 
the mining industry, and these produce 90 per cent. of the com- 
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mercial output of the country. Indians constitute 80 per cent. of 
the population, and remain as they were four centuries ago, solid and 
unimpressionable as a neolithic monument. Their primary problem 
is chronic hunger, which is the cause of their addiction to coca. 
Mr. Solano (Colombia) referred to the fact that the Colombian 
legislature had adopted a Social Insurance Bill, but that it had 
been disallowed by the President. Vigorous campaigns, however, 
are being carried on by the State against malaria, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases, and a system of infant welfare centres is 
being developed. Two important regions and their inhabitants 
remain beyond the range of the social services and indeed of the 
law itself: the highlands, where peasants practise a primitive 
agriculture, and clearings in the jungle of the Magdalena Valley. 
Two Peruvian delegates spoke on the Indian problem of their 
country. Mr. Luna, a workers’ delegate and Congressman, men- 
tioned that five of the seven million inhabitants of Peru are Indians 
to whom, as yet, it is not possible to extend social insurance. 
Their cultural level is being raised by flying squads of teachers and 
doctors, who demonstrate improved methods of agriculture and 
inculcate elementary ideas of hygiene. Mr. Otdrola described, in 
further detail, how the Peruvian Government is assisting the self- 
contained Indian communities to acquire purchasing power by . 
granting credits to the indigenous silversmiths and carpet weavers. ' 
In order to obtain a scientific basis for a long-range policy of 
Indian welfare, the Government has established an Institute of i 
Andean Biology. 


EFFICACY AND Economy oF MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
BENEFITS a 


The medical and hospital services of the Peruvian Social 
Insurance Fund were organised by its Director, Dr. Rebagliati, 
after studying on the spot the practice of sickness insurance institu- 
tions in Europe, and after an investigation of the precise needs of ' 
Peruvian workers in each region of the country. Dr. Rebagliati’s : 
report on the efficacy and economy of medical and pharmaceutical R 
benefits describes how these two complementary principles are 
applied in the Peruvian services, and sets forth the essential 
directives as already developed by bodies of experts. 

The health equipment of the Peruvian Fund was planned after 
an investigation of the individual and public health conditions in 
each region and of the existing medical facilities; the facilities were 
considered with reference to their geographical distribution and 
to the density of the population to be served. The investigation 
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showed a shortage of hospital accommodation, and of appliances 
for diagnosis and treatment, and an excessive concentration of 
facilities in the urban areas. It pointed to the expediency of creating 
a network of hospitals and polyclinics in order to provide efficient 
care for the insured population. 

No plan of medical assistance can claim to be either efficacious or economical 
if it fails to keep a careful watch over its patients, if it does not make full use 
of the advantages of specialisation, if it does not maintain the quality of the 
treatment, or if, through lack of organisation, it does not utilise the available 
statistics on health and the prevalence of disease, which are indispensable for 
preventive medical action. Nor should the plan require any contribution from 
the patient towards the expenses of his cure. . . It is no doubt for these reasons 
that the majority of insurance institutions have preferred to adopt the system 
of direct administration and supervision of the benefits, so that they avoid 
the disadvantages of independent and individualistic practice, but seek the 
advantages of group practice, of adequate health equipment, and of early detec- 
tion of disease. . . 

The organisation of the various services conforms to the principle of efficacy 
if it combines the attributes of amplitude, in the sense of affording every necessary 
form of care, of distribution, by attending to the needs of both urban and rural 
populations, of diffusion of specialities according to the probable demand for 
them, and of quality, as possessing an equipment that is efficient, up-to-date, 
and in good repair. 

The principle of economy calls for the selection of those methods 
which, while not allowing for extravagance, are best suited for the 
realisation of the objectives. As applied in sickness insurance, it 
does not affect the necessary freedom of the doctor to direct the 
diagnosis and prescribe the therapy, but, expressed in the form 
of counsels to the doctor, it assists him to obtain a maximum of 
result for a minimum of expenditure. 

Taken together, efficacy and economy demand for their realisa- 
tion that the medical service should be rationalised throughout. 
This theme, already implicit in the report, was taken up and 
developed in its various aspects by Dr. di Piero (Brazil), Drs. 
Biondi and Vizcarra (Chile), and Mr. Trebino and Dr. Stern 
(Argentina). . 

Dr. di Piero had in mind particularly the expediency of 
organising the co-operation of various occupational insurance 
schemes so as to provide common or complementary medical 
services, at least in the smaller centres of population; he could 
not overlook, however, the objection felt by patients belonging to 
widely different social classes, such as bank clerks and stevedores, 
to using the same facilities. 

Dr. Biondi considered that the only true measure of the efficacy 
of a medical service was a downward trend of the curves of morbidity 
and mortality. It was this conviction that had led Chile to formulate 
and apply the concept of ‘directed medicine”, concentrated on 
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the prevention and treatment of those diseases which are the 
most serious menace to the country concerned. 

Dr. Vizcarra affirmed that medical officers alone are competent 
to apply the principles of efficacy and economy, and in consequence 
they ought to be duly represented in the higher administration of 
insurance institutions; for that matter, they should be assured 
of opportunities of post-graduate study and of professional ad- 
vancement. He submitted to the Conference a proposal to the 
same effect. 

On behalf of the Argentine delegation, Mr. Trebino presented 
a proposal for the creation of national committees for the rationalisa- 
tion of medicine, which, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, should 
formulate uniform statistical methods, promote investigations of 
different aspects of medical rationalisation, and ascertain the 
characteristic medical and sanitary problems of regions and coun- 
tries; these committees should be co-ordinated by an international 
committee issuing from the Conference. 

In support of the proposal to take positive national and inter- 
national action for the rationalisation of medical services, Dr. 
Stern pointed to the defects of the prevailing system of private 
practice. He charged private medicine with having ignored the 
question of cost, under-estimating the importance of non-fatal 
diseases, showing undue preference for new, expensive, and widely 
advertised remedies, and neglecting disease in its incipient stages. 

Summing up the discussion, Dr. Rebagliati found himself in 
general agreement with the various speakers who had contributed, 
and welcomed in particular the suggestions of Dr. Vizcarra and of 
the Argentine delegation. He himself added a further proposal 
for international collaboration, namely, in the organised inter- 
change of pharmaceutical products. The resolution adopted by 
the Conference takes account of all the definite proposals that 
were formulated—direct provision of benefits by qualified medical 
officers; medical services satisfactory in respect of range, quality, 
and accessibility; special attention to social diseases; accurate 
diagnosis; economical prescribing; authority and conditions of 
service of medical officers; governmental action to facilitate ex- 
change of pharmaceutical products; creation of national com- 
mittees on medical rationalisation under the aegis of the Con- 
ference. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CASH BENEFITS FOR PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Since the United States does not yet possess a general scheme 
of insurance covering the risk of permanent disability, the report 
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on this question by Mr. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, is, as its title ‘‘Formulating a Disability Insurance Pro- 
gram”’ indicates, a review of the problems encountered in drafting 
a scheme of disability insurance and a discussion of the possible 
solutions, with special regard to the situation in the United States. 

Though the Social Security Board has recommended legislation 
for both temporary and permanent disability insurance, the report 
deals with the latter only. It is considered that such insurance 
should be brought into being as an extension of the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance scheme. Mr. Altmeyer is clear that 
the risk to be covered should not be defined in terms of physical 
disability or disability for a given occupation alone, nor yet as 
the loss of a precise fraction of one’s former earning capacity. 
The assessment of permanent disability must take account of 
the variety of relevant factors, and the definition proposed refers 
to a person who cannot perform substantially gainful work of which 
he would be capable on the basis of his education, training, and 
experience. The provisions governing the present Federal old- 
age benefit would need but little adaptation in order to render 
them applicable to a permanent disability benefit, since they 
already secure the payment of a fairly substantial benefit, if need 
be, after a short qualifying period, and allow for a gradual in- 
crease in the rate in relation to the time spent in insurance. It 
would, however, be necessary to require a recent period of em- 
ployment as a qualification for disability benefit, and the introduc- 
tion of the latter would enable rights under old-age and survivors’ 
insurance to be maintained during disability. For a number of 
problems, such as the relation of Federal disability benefit to the 
benefits of State workmen’s compensation laws, no obviously 
rational solution presents itself. Disability insurance cannot 
neglect to provide for the rehabilitation of beneficiaries whose 
earning capacity is susceptible of restoration; on the other hand 
it need not create rehabilitation facilities of its own where it will 
suffice to develop existing facilities. 

Important contributions to the discussion of permanent dis- 
ability insurance were made by members of the Argentine and 
Brazilian delegations. Both delegates had in mind the experience 
of the occupational schemes of pension insurance in their countries, 
and were impressed by the excessive number of disability pensions 
awarded on account of incapacity for the insured person’s occupa- 
tion. Accordingly, they strongly supported the conception of 
permanent disability as incapacity with respect to any occupation 
reasonably open to the individual, and in this connection, they 
laid great stress on the necessity of organising the rehabilitation 
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of disabled persons and their reintegration in productive life. 
They agreed again that a qualifying period long enough to eliminate 
bad risks is indispensable. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference on disability in- 
surance was based on drafts submitted by these two delegations. 
It recommends that permanent disability should be defined in 
terms of incapacity for any occupation on the labour market that 
is suitable for a person of the same sex, age, and occupation as the 
claimant; in any such occupation he should be unable, even after 
rehabilitation, to earn a substantial wage.' Insured persons and 
pensioners should be medically examined at intervals. Permanent 
disability insurance should be linked up with sickness insurance. 
The rate of the pension should suffice for a minimum of subsistence, 
having regard to the position of the individual and his family 
responsibilities; it should be so limited as to leave an incentive to 
return to work in cases where recovery is possible. Rehabilitation 
centres should be set up, special efforts should be made to find 
employment for rehabilitated persons, and employers should 
set aside certain jobs for them. 

Dr. di Piero, of the Brazilian delegation, submitted to the Con- 
ference a substantial memorandum on the re-education and re- 
adaptation of the disabled. Another member of the same delega- 
tion, Mr. Pinto de Moura, proposed an interchange of invalidity 
and other tables among American insurance institutions, and 
suggested that the Permanent Committee should take up this 
question. 


PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH THROUGH 
SocraL INSURANCE 


Under this title, Drs. Bustos and de Viado (Chile) submitted 
a report setting forth the basic ideas for a general health pro- 
gramme, derived from Chile’s seventeen years’ experience of social 
insurance and already embodied in a reform Bill now before the 
Chilean Congress. 

The report, which was presented by Dr. Bustos, passes in 
review the steps in the evolution of the medical services of the 
Social Insurance Fund and gives some account of the working 
of ‘“‘directed medicine”’ as introduced by the Preventive Medicine 
Act, 1938.2 Medicine to-day has become part of social policy, and 

1 While agreeing with the resolution, Dr. Bustos (Chile) and Dr. Bonnani 
(Argentina) observed before the General Committee that, in their view, general 


invalidity should imply loss of two-thirds of earning capacity, and occupational 
invalidity loss of one-half thereof. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123- 
135: ‘The Aims and Achievements of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act”’, 
by Dr. Manuel pe V1apo. 
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passive waiting for the patient to seek treatment has been replaced 
by active exploration and intervention. Social medicine should be 
directed primarily to diseases that are of special importance to 
the community, such as tuberculosis and syphilis, which flourish 
under unfavourable economic, social, and cultural conditions. 
In order to combat these diseases, medical action must proceed 
hand-in-hand with economic and social action, and must work 
upon each and all the individuals affected, in accordance with the 
precepts of modern epidemiology. 

A general programme of health protection should provide for 
the three functions of prevention, restoration, and compensation, 
and should be administered through a unified scheme of social 
insurance that is unitary, inclusive, and family in character. 


The scheme must be unitary, that is to say, must afford protection against 
all the ordinary risks of life and the special risks of employment. . . It must 
begin with sickness insurance, because the conservation of the life of the indi- 
vidual as a biological and economic factor in the progress of the nation must 
be the first consideration of social policy. From sickness insurance as its starting 
point, the plan should proceed to cover, without interruption, the risks of in- 
validity and premature death, which are directly derived from that of sickness. 

The scheme should be inclusive, that is to say, should bring under its pro- 
tection all workers, by hand or brain, who live solely by their earnings—in other 
words the entire population of small means and without private income— in 
order to secure to them and their dependants the means of subsistence in the 
various contingencies insured against. 

The scheme should insure the family rather than the individual, since the 
family is the cornerstone of society. 

Erected on the firm foundation of these three principles, social insurance 
should be directed towards the two problems of life and livelihood: the biological 
and economic protection of health. . . 

In the general interest of every nation, medical action should be directed 
towards ascertaining and conserving the health of the population by means of 
systematic and periodical examinations for the discovery of disease, with special 
attention to the protection of mothers and infants, who represent the future 
assets of society, and to the social diseases. . . 

All this activity should be directed by a technically competent Ministry, 
and should be carried on simultaneously in two fields: the material and social 
environment on the one hand, and the individual and his dependants on the 
other. For the first field, the public health service is competent, and for the 
second, the social insurance institutions. The hospitals of the social assistance 
service should become the necessary complement of social insurance. This 
organisation assumes the parallel operation of two technical services, sanitary 
and insurance, collaborating to afford complete health protection. . . Special 
attention should be given to the professional training of these doctors [t.e. public 
health doctors and insurance practitioners]. . . and they should be assured of 
incomes allowing them to discharge their responsible duties with dignity. . . 

As regards economic protection, we must postulate wages affording a standard 
of living that is adequate, having regard to the customs of each American nation, 
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and ample compensation in case of incapacity for work. . . In the treatment 
of an individual as a worker, the biological and economic aspects are inseparable. 
This is a fundamental principle of social security. 


As Mr. Arias (Uruguay) observed, after hearing Dr. Bustos’s 
exposition of the report, the document brings together in a syn- 
thesis the premises for any programme which aspires to apply 
modern concepts of social welfare and insurance. He went on to 
describe the activity of the public health authorities in Uruguay, 
and in particular, their campaign against infectious diseases 
(patients may receive full wages for as long as two years). He 
mentioned also that it is compulsory for citizens to possess a 
health book, renewable annually, which is likely to prove of great 
value in social insurance. The State operates an extensive range 
of health services, including accident hospitals, laboratories, and 
air ambulances. 

On behalf of the Argentine delegation, Dr. d’Amato stated the 
general argument for the co-ordination of social insurance, public 
health services, and social assistance. He suggested that each 
country should set up a committee of experts to investigate its 
health problems and propose solutions. 

Mr. Otdrola (Peru) recognised that the Chilean report offered 
a solution of the entire problem of social security, but warned that 
this was a maximum programme which could not be applied im- 
mediately in all countries. In Peru it is necessary for the Social 
Insurance Fund to build its own hospital system, with the result, 
not only that the health equipment of the country is increased, 
but that the insured person obtains his hospital care as a right 
and not as charity, and that the quality of the care is excellent. 
Public and private employees are not at present covered by sick- 
ness insurance, but a Bill has already been prepared to provide 
them with a scheme quite independent of the wage earners’ scheme; 
the employees’ scheme would provide its own health equipment, 
issuing a loan for the purpose and loading the contribution with 
the appropriate amortisation charge. He considered that any 
attempt to absorb the public assistance administration by the 
Social Insurance Fund would encounter strong resistance. 

The view of the Brazilian Government was expressed by Dr. 
di Piero, who analysed into a series of functions the role which 
sickness insurance, as completed by invalidity insurance, should 
play in the protection of the people’s health; the list included 
the investigation of health conditions in homes and workplaces, 
nutritional deficiency in relation to occupational requirements, 
popular health instruction, rehabilitation, and the investment of 
social insurance reserves in works of social utility. 
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The recommendations of the Chilean report on health protec- 
tion were embodied in a resolution, proposed by Dr. Bustos and 
adopted by the Conference, which refers to the finance, scope, 
and functions of all branches of social insurance, including accident 
and unemployment insurance. Among its more notable features 
may be mentioned: the extension of social insurance to the self- 
employed, the institution of periodical medical examinations, and 
the establishment of chairs of social medicine. 


FINANCIAL SySTEMS OF SocIAL INSURANCE 


A report was submitted by Mr. Gonzdlez, Actuary of the 
Chilean Social Insurance Department, on ‘the most expedient 
financial systems, having regard to the extent of coverage, the 
characteristics of the insured population and the necessity of 
continuity of insurance protection”. The author planned his 
report as a contribution, based on Chilean experience, to the study 
of a very large problem. 

As regards the first aspect—extent of coverage—it should be 
borne in mind that, where the insurance scheme covers the mass 
of the wage earners, and is to provide costly pensions, the applica- 
tion of a reserve system will entail a high contribution, which will 
in turn force an undesirable reduction in the wage earner’s standard 
of living. Again, the capital accumulated under a reserve system 
is likely to yield a rather low interest, and its utility to the country 
at large may well be insufficient to compensate for the check to 
consumption resulting from the contribution. 

Lastly, the reserve system presupposes that the purchasing 
power of the currency will remain stable, but this assumption has 
not been verified in Chile or, for that matter, in many other 
countries. Only a limited application of the reserve system should 
therefore be contemplated in general schemes of social insurance. 

The characteristics of the insured population may compromise 
the financial equilibrium of a scheme which grants pensions based 
on the final wage of the insured person. For they may include a 
propensity of employers and workers to agree to inflate fictitiously 
the final wage, and so exaggerate the amount of the pension. 
Such, at least, has been the experience of the Chilean scheme for 
wage earners. Accordingly, where this tendency is to be appre- 
hended, pensions should always be based on the amount of the 
contributions paid in respect of the insured person, and the mini- 
mum pension should not exceed the minimum of subsistence. 

The existence, within the same country, of several insurance 
schemes, with the possibility that an individual may be affiliated 
to «lifferent schemes successively, calls for measures to secure that 
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passage from one scheme to another shall not entail loss of rights 
in course of acquisition with the former. For this purpose, a certain 
fundamental uniformity must be established in all the schemes, 
and the rights under each scheme must be maintained until the 
risk matures, when each institution should pay its respective 
benefit to the claimant. 

On behalf of the Argentine delegation, Mr. Rivera gave some 
details of the working of the retirement schemes for State employees 
and railwaymen, which promised much larger benefits than their 
contributions would, in the long run, finance, and which call for 
measures to increase their revenue and slow down the growth of 
their expenditure. 

The Argentine delegation proposed a resolution on financial 
systems, which was couched in the most general terms and was 
adopted unchanged by the Conference. The resolution draws 
attention to the expediency of considering such factors as the 
economic development of the country, the stability of its currency, 
and the stage of evolution reached by the insurance scheme, 
before deciding upon the financial system appropriate to the given 
case. No doubt there are certain classic principles possessing a 
prima facie validity, e.g. the application of the reserve system to 
pension insurance and of the current-cost system to sickness in- 
surance—but in each case the relevance of these principles should 
be judged after consideration of factors of the kind just referred to. 
The resolution also recalls the importance of a sound investment 
policy, conforming to the guiding principles laid down by the 
Committee of Experts which met in Geneva in 1938. It insists 
that every financial system should make provision for securing 
continuity of insurance protection. Finally, it recommends the 
creation of an independent actuarial body to advise on the ex- 
pediency or otherwise of any amendments proposed for insurance 
schemes. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF VITAL STATISTICS ON AN ETIOLOGICAL BAsIs 


The report on this question was prepared by a group of four 
medical officers belonging to the Chilean Social Insurance Depart- 
ment (Drs. Avendafio, Ahumada, Lépez, and Garayar). It is 
many years since Governments recognised, by the formal adoption 
of the International List of Causes of Death, the desirability of 
applying a uniform system of vital statistics. The purposes of the 
report were to explain the need for much more elaborate morbidity 
statistics as a guide for preventive medicine, and to present for 
consideration the draft of an international list of causes of diseases. 
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The report was introduced to the Conference by Dr. Avendaiio. 
The causal relation of environment to the health of the individual 
is the reason for the existence of the science of social medicine, and 
the statistics of this relation are the instrument of this science. 
Morbidity statistics must be developed in such a way as to show, 
not only the state of health of the community, but also the causal 
factors that affect it. Social insurance institutions particularly 
are concerned to acquaint themselves with the social, economic 
and cultural factors that enter into the etiological complex of a 
disease, in order to direct their medical policy with the utmost 
efficacy and economy. True, it is only the infectious and con- 
tagious diseases and the occupational diseases which can be classified 
by their causes, but these diseases, including as they do tuberculosis 
and syphilis, are among the most important for social insurance. 

Dr. Avendafio went on to detail the rigorous conditions that 
must be satisfied in order to obtain complete and internationally 
comparable morbidity statistics from the experience of social in- 
surance institutions. The nature of the population should be uni- 
form, and so should the definitions of the contingencies insured 
against. Moreover, uniform diagnostic procedures must be applied, 
and these procedures must be uniformly available throughout the 
insured groups. 

A member of the United States delegation, Dr. Perrot, promised 
the support of the United States Public Health Service in any 
action to establish better methods of collecting statistics, and men- 
tioned that the Pan American Sanitary Conference is also in- 
terested in the question. 

The Brazilian delegation agreed that it was desirable for social 
insurance institutions to adopt a uniform classification of diseases, 
but emphasised that the etiological criterion was insufficient by 
itself, and must be supplemented by that of the location of the 
disease. The attention of the Conference was directed to a standard 
list of diseases compiled under the auspices of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The Argentine delegation, after referring particularly to the 
necessity of reliable tables of morbidity, invalidity, and mortality 
in order to make possible the actuarial valuations of social insurance 
institutions, submitted a resolution which covered the main points 
of the Chilean report. It was supported by the Chilean delegation 
and accepted by the Conference. 

The resolution suggests that the International List of Causes 
of Death might be adapted so as to yield morbidity data of maximum 
utility, and that the Permanent Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security should take up this task. It points out that the 
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utility and comparability of the statistics depend upon the applica- 
tion of a scheme of periodical medical examinations, conducted 
according to uniform methods. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


In the course of the discussion of the various items of the 
agenda, delegates of several countries made general statements, 
describing the measures now before their legislatures or recently 
adopted. 

For some countries, which as yet have no social insurance 
schemes, the delegates described the present state of their social 
legislation, referring particularly to their workmen’s compensation 
laws and social assistance services, e.g., Mr. Llaverias for the 
Dominican Republic and Mr. Dahlquist for Paraguay. 

The Government of the latter country, however, has a Social 
Insurance Bill in preparation which is destined to replace its com- 
pulsory savings scheme. Again, in Bolivia, the compulsory savings 
scheme for miners may be converted into a scheme of pension in- 
surance, and compulsory accident insurance is being improved and 
an accident hospital constructed. 

The reform of the social insurance system of Ecuador was 
sanctioned in July 1942, Ambassador Viteri Lafronte reported. 
The pension fund for public servants and bank staffs, founded in 
1928, and the insurance fund for wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees, established seven years later, are placed under the common 
direction of the National Insurance Institute. The Act lays down 
broad principles only, leaving the Institute free to regulate all 
details. Among the main features of the reform of 1942, which 
has been prepared with the assistance of Professor Shoenbaum, 
are the raising of the contributions of both funds to a level sufficient 
to assure their actuarial solvency, the introduction of sickness 
benefit and invalidity pensions, the improvement of medical 
benefit, and the incorporation of accident insurance." 

Of very recent origin are the social insurance schemes of Pa- 
nama and Costa Rica, the former having come into force in June 
1941 and the latter early in 1942. The Panamanian scheme, as 
outlined by Mr. de Paredes, covers the risks of sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death. The scheme, however, is as yet 
not popular, since the poorer section already obtained its medical 
care free from the public assistance department, and regards the 
insurance contribution as a tax; the Insurance Fund is considering 
the construction of its own clinics and hospitals. The general 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 499. 
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objective is to render the Fund independent of State support, 
except for an initial endowment corresponding to existing liabilities 
taken over by the Fund.! 

The scheme of Costa Rica was described by Professor Padilla. 
A single fund insures private and public employees and wage 
earners in town and country, and covers the risks of sickness, 
invalidity, old age, and death, to which unemployment may 
possibly be added. In the initial stage, only sickness, maternity, 
and funeral benefits are being granted, and the scheme is as yet 
applied only in the four principal towns. The policy of the fund 
is dictated by considerations of prudence and actuarial soundness.? 

The far-reaching reforms proposed in two Bills now before 
the Chilean Congress were not the subject of a special exposition, 
but many of the delegates were doubtless acquainted with them 
already. The main principles underlying the Bills are indicated in 
the passage quoted from the Chilean report on the fourth item 
of the agenda: the proposed scheme covers all the ordinary risks 
of life and the risks of employment as well, and embraces the entire 
working population and their families. The medical and hospital 
services of the Insurance Fund and the Public Assistance Authority 
are pooled. Invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ pensions adequate 
for subsistence are assured, and are kept commensurate with the 
prevailing level of wages.* 

A new Mexican Social Insurance Bill, the drafting of which has 
recently been completed after lengthy preparation, was formally 
brought to the cognisance of the Conference by Mr. Cruz. The 
Bill is inspired by the principles adopted at the Labour Conferences 
of Santiago and Havana. It has been elaborated by the competent 
services in consultation with employers and workers, and with an 
expert of the International Labour Office, Professor Shoenbaum. 

The Bill constitutes a complete social insurance code. The risks 
covered comprise: occupational accidents and diseases, sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age, death, and, in the case of elderly 
persons, unemployment. The scheme will be applied gradually, 
by branches and by regions, and is destined ultimately to include 
all workers. It is financed by a tripartite contribution of 12 per 
cent. of wages, and by an additional premium for occupational 
risks, which is paid by the employer. Every precaution has been 
taken to assure the permanent financial stability of the scheme. 
The benefits in amount and form correspond generally to the 
standards recommended by the Labour Conferences. The pensions, 
for example, consist of a basic sum, due, in case of invalidity, after 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 212, 


2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 575. 
§ Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 452. 
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200 contribution weeks, and of increments proportional to the 
total of the contributions paid; the old-age pension is due at age 
sixty-five after 700 contribution weeks; in case of death, a funeral 
benefit is paid and pensions are granted to the dependent survivors. 

The delegations of a number of countries signed a statement 
attesting their appreciation both of the principles followed in the 
drafting of the Bill and of the care and prudence with which its 
actuarial bases have been established. 


MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS 


Besides the resolutions issuing from the discussion of the six 
items of the agenda, the General Committee had to consider a 
number of resolutions on other aspects of social security; some 
were approved without change, others amended, and several 
rejected. The texts as drafted by the General Committee were in 
all cases adopted by the Conference. 

Three of these resolutions bear witness to a common preoccupa- 
tion with the unification or co-ordination of social security services. 
Thus it is recommended that countries which have various schemes 
and institutions of insurance and assistance in course of develop- 
ment should direct their social security policy towards the unifica- 
tion and generalisation of the various benefits within a compulsory 
scheme of social insurance. Similarly, another resolution recom- 
mends those countries in which social security does not cover the 
entire population but which possess poor relief and social assistance 
services, to co-ordinate and unify these services with those of 
social insurance, for the purpose of increasing their efficacy and 
economy. A third resolution requests the Permanent Committee 
to study the best methods of assuring the technical and functional 
co-ordination of the bodies administering social programmes. 

Two university professors, Dr. Cesarino Junior (Brazil) and 
Dr. Desmards (Argentina), spoke in the Conference advocating 
the introduction of social insurance schemes for the liberal pro- 
fessions. The resolution adopted by the Conference asserts that 
the question of extending to the white-collar workers of the liberal 
professions the benefits of social security should be placed on 
the agenda of the next session of the Conference. 

A group of observers from the University of Chile proposed 
numerous resolutions, covering a wide variety of subjects. Their 
proposals concerning the maintenance of rights of mobilised persons 
and advocating the establishment of social insurance against 
occupational accidents and diseases were adopted unchanged by 
the Conference. 


1 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 345. 
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In connection with this last subject, it is pertinent to refer to 
the fact that the same principle is also embodied in the Chilean 
resolution on the fourth item of the agenda. It may also be men- 
tioned here that a description of the Uruguayan State Insurance 
Bank was given to the Conference by Mr. Paravis. The Bank, 
which has a monopoly of accident insurance, has an accident 
clinic in the capital and medical representatives in rural centres 
throughout the country. It organises preventive examinations for 
the detection of occupational diseases, drafts safety regulations, 
and gives instruction in safety work. According to Mr. Dahlquist, 
arrangements have been made, at the request of Paraguay, for 
the Bank to set up a branch in that country. 

The International American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood submitted a recommendation in favour of organising 
services for the protection of maternity, childhood, and adolescence 
in all their aspects, according to a general technical programme. 


INTER-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


A message of greeting from President Roosevelt, as the sponsor 
of social security legislation in the United States, was brought to 
the Conference by Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Speaking in Spanish, Mr. Rockefeller 
demonstrated the necessity of providing for the social security 
of all peoples in any plan of world reconstruction destined to assure 
permanent peace, and explained how the possibility of social 
security for any nation depends upon international, and therefore 
inter-American, co-operation to promote economic and _ social 
welfare. A major cause of the war was the inability of the financial 
and economic system to translate into reality the potentiality of 
abundant production or to afford full employment and other essen- 
tials of social security. Effective social security presupposes an 
ample supply of food and manufactured goods, but since no nation 
is self-sufficient, this condition can only be fulfilled by organising 
the widest international collaboration, as foreshadowed in the 
Atlantic Charter. Mr. Rockefeller referred particularly to the 
agreements which the United States had already entered into with 
other American countries in order to exert a common effort for 
the improvement of health and food production, and he instanced 
the schemes now in progress in Paraguay, Ecuador, and Central 
America as examples of enterprises to be developed in other regions 
also. The address undoubtedly corresponded to the highest aspira- 
tions and intentions of the entire Conference. 

Dr. Allende (Chile), referring to Mr. Rockefeller’s address, said 
that it signified a new policy of solidarity and economic co-opera- 
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tion. Elaborating his conception of economic co-operation, he 
pointed out that, while the countries whose industries are un- 
developed certainly need the support of others in order to strengthen 
their economy or even to equip their armed forces, yet assistance 
in the form of credits is also necessary in order to enable them 
to raise the standard of living of their workers by building houses 
and executing works for the improvement of health—in a word, 
to defend their human assets. 

In order to give solemn expression to its convictions, the Con- 
ference adopted the “Declaration of Santiago de Chile’, which 
affirms the continental solidarity of the Americas in the pursuit of 
social security. The Declaration, which was moved jointly by 
Drs. Allende (Chile), Migone (Argentina), and Rebagliati (Peru) 
and by the Mexican Minister of Labour, Mr. Garcia Téllez, was 
adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

The Declaration consists of a preamble and four sections, 
respectively entitled ‘‘social and economic security’’, ‘‘social 
insurance’, ‘‘a continental programme’, and ‘‘a world aspiration”’. 

In the preamble are cited the moral principles that are funda- 
mental and peculiar to the democratic order as henceforth under- 
stood: respect for the dignity of the individual, and therefore for 
the basic freedoms of thought, expression, and activity. A merely 
passive respect, however, does not suffice. In order to enjoy fully 
these attributes of personality, every individual must be able to 
rely on the protection of a properly organised social security 
system. The American nations recognise that it is their common 
desire to increase constantly the moral and material welfare of 
their peoples. 

The first section exhibits social security as dependent on the 
utilisation of economic and technical resources for the maximum 
production of the necessities of life on behalf of the mass of the 
population in every country. In a movement of solidarity of all men 
and nations to abolish poverty and to establish a just social order, 
society must find the new inspiration that it needs. Social security 
itself is defined as “fa genuine and rational economy of human 
resources and values’’, building up the intellectual, moral, and 
physical vigour of the workers, preparing the way for its future 
generations, and supporting the generation that has been dis- 
charged from productive life. So conceived, social security, far 
from inhibiting personal effort, will promote it, and will improve 
the entire structure of society. 

The first Labour Conference of American countries (Chile, 
1936) had recognised that compulsory social insurance is at once 
the most rational and most effective means of affording social 
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security, and the second Conference (Havana, 1939) had formu- 
lated, briefly but clearly, the essential aims of social insurance. 
This formula, which could hardly be improved upon, has been 
embodied in the Declaration as its second section, in order to 
emphasise the role of social insurance as the principal method of 
organising social security and to define its purposes in explicit 
terms: the prevention of social risks, the restoration of impaired 
earning capacity, and the provision of the means of subsistence 
during temporary or permanent disability, old age, unemployment, 
or dependency resulting from the death of the breadwinner. 

The ‘‘Continental Programme’’, outlined in the third section, 
interprets for the American countries the practical significance of 
the preceding generalisations. It recognises that inter-American 
solidarity justifies the proposition that “the health, capacity and 
welfare of the workers of any one American nation is a concern 
of all American nations’. These are precisely the objectives of 
social security policy, which, moreover, demands for its success 
concurrent measures to promote full employment, to increase 
national income, to raise the standard of living and education upon 
which health and capacity depend. Concerted action on the part 
of social security institutions is therefore imperative. ‘This action 
implies for the American nations the necessity of establishing a 
common reservoir of all things required for maintaining the con- 
tinuity of their social policy, for preserving their unity, and for 
meeting any eventuality in this connection.”’ The solidarity which 
makes such measures possible will itself be reinforced by their 
execution, since they aim at “solving problems in which the fate 
and conscience of all peoples are deeply engaged’’. 

If the Conference addressed no recommendations to the non- 
American countries, that was because it felt that the most effective 
contribution the Americas could make to the international cause 
would be the example of their own co-operation. This conviction 
is expressed in the final section of the Declaration, which affirms 
that ‘‘the decisions of the Americas with a view to a new structure 
of social security represent a contribution to world solidarity in 
seeking the well-being of peoples and the attainment and mainten- 
ance of peace’. 

The Declaration as a whole was supported by Mr. Hinrichs 
(United States), who stressed the dependence of an adequate 
social security system on the full use of resources for the production 
of the goods most urgently needed by the common man. Social 
security in its widest sense extends to labour legislation generally, 
and especially the encouragement of trade unions and the establish- 
ment of minimum wages and maximum hours of work. Finally, 
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social security can be attained without impairing the true freedom 
of the individual or of private enterprise. 


CREATION OF A PERMANENT AGENCY 


The Lima Committee had, as its principal mandate, to make 
ready for the establishment of a permanent agency for the pro- 
motion of social security, to act in concert with the International 
Labour Office. For this purpose, it was necessary to ascertain 
whether the desire to create such an agency was generally shared. 
The reception accorded to the Declaration of Santiago de Chile, 
on its presentation bore witness to the favourable disposition of 
the Conference. It only remained, therefore, to draw up a simple 
constitution providing for the perpetuation, in a definitive form, 
of the provisional organisation, comprising a Conference and a 
Committee, that had already come into existence. Accordingly, 
the Conference adopted the statute of a permanent agency of co- 
operation under the title of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security. 

The part which the International Labour Conference has 
played, and is expected to play, in the promotion of social security 
in the American countries is recognised in the Statute. The new 
agency, like the Lima Committee, ‘‘will act in concert with the 
International Labour Office”’, and will be “‘inspired by the principles 
concerning social security approved by the tripartite Labour 
Conferences of the American countries which are Members of the 
International Labour Organisation”’. 

The Conference “is intended to facilitate and develop the co- 
operation of the social security administrations and institutions”. 
Having regard to this technical purpose, membership of the Con- 
ference is open to representatives of Government departments 
which are concerned with social security, social security institutions, 
and central advisory councils. The Statute does not enter into 
further detail as to the functional character of these representatives, 
but having regard to the groups principally interested in the work- 
ing of social security services, provides that ‘‘efforts should be made 
to include representatives of employers and workers in the delega- 
tions’. These provisions confirm the policy followed in issuing the 
invitations to the Santiago session. The Conference will have no 
fixed place of meeting, and the intervals at which it is to be held 
are not specified in the Statute. It is expressly provided that each 
country shall have the right to propose items for inclusion in the 
agenda of the Conference. 

The Statute provides for the appointment of a Permanent 
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Committee, charged with the duties of giving effect to the decisions 
of the Conference, organising its future sessions, and contributing 
by every means to the attainment of its purposes. The Committee 
consists of one member, and at least one substitute, from each 
country affiliated to the Conference, and will thus have the ad- 
vantage of the experience of all these countries. 

In order to secure the co-operation of the great inter-govern- 
mental organisations concerned with various aspects of social and 
economic security, the Statute offers seats on the Committee to 
(a) a tripartite delegation appointed by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, (b) the Director of the International 
Labour Office, (c) the Director-General of the Pan American Union, 
and (d) the Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
Director-General of the Pan American Union had already assured 
the Conference of his support, while the Pan American Sanita y 
Bureau had co-operated in the Lima meeting and was represented 
also at Santiago. 

The seat of the Committee is to be in the country to which its 
Chairman belongs. The Committee will draw up its standing 
orders and determine its procedure. It may appoint an Executive 
Body to act for it during the intervals between its sessions. At 
the request of the Committee and in consultation with it, the 
Director of the International Labour Office may appoint one of 
his assistants to act as its Secretary-General. The International 
Labour Office is asked to keep the Conference and the Com- 
mittee informed of international developments in social security. 

The Statute was adopted unanimously, but a transitional pro- 
vision appended to it specifies that its adoption does not bind 
those administrations and institutions which, in conformity with 
their law or rules, require to obtain special approval before entering 
into an engagement of this kind. A second transitional clause 
prescribes that the provisions which concern the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office shall not have effect until the 
Governing Body has approved them. 

The Santiago Conference had anticipated the conversion of 
the Lima Committee into a Permanent Committee, and, in con- 
formity with the Statute which it adopted, it has entrusted the 
latter, not only with the general duty of carrying out the resolu- 
tions of the Conference, but also with a number of specific tasks, 
which have already been alluded to in passing. These tasks, such 
as the setting up of committees on medical rationalisation and 
economy, the adaptation of lists of causes of death to the needs 
of morbidity statistics, and the exchange of invalidity and other 
tables needed for actuarial estimates, call for the co-operation 
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of the administrations and institutions of the various countries, 
and involve preparatory work, to be undertaken with the aid of 
specialised organisations. 

The opportunity offered by the presence of the delegations at 
Santiago to set the new organisation in motion was not to be 
missed. Immediately after the close of what had now become the 
First Session of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 
delegates representing the administrations and institutions of 
thirteen countries met under the chairmanship of Mr. Altmeyer 
(United States), and constituted themselves a provisional com- 
mittee to act until the Permanent Committee should be definitively 
formed. They considered the steps to be taken in order to expedite 
this outcome and to afford publicity to the proceedings of the 
Santiago session. They appointed an Executive Body, which is to 
prepare the text of standing orders for the approval of the Com- 
mittee when it is about to assume its permanent status. Again 
in a provisional capacity, they decided to ask the Director of the 
International Labour Office to charge Mr. Stein with the functions 
of Secretary-General, which he had already performed in connec- 
tion with the Santiago Conference. 

A wide field of activity is thus opened to the Committee. It 
can, if it so decides, take practical and concrete measures to satisfy 
the need and disposition for mutual aid manifested by the ad- 
ministrations and institutions of countries which have recently 
taken up social insurance and propose to extend and rationalise 
their services. The mutual aid which the administrations and 
institutions could afford one another on a larger scale through the 
medium of the Committee is likely to contribute to the formula- 
tion and application of improved standards—administrative, 
medical, actuarial, and statistical—for the working of social 
security services. The Committee can therefore play an important 
role in the development of social policy. It can contribute effec- 
tively to making a reality of the decisions of the Americas with a 
view to a new structure of social security, and thereby, as the 
Declaration of Santiago de Chile affirms, contribute to world 
solidarity in seeking the well-being of peoples and the attainment 
and maintenance of peace. 

















Wartime Economic and Social 
Organisation in Free China 


Important measures have been taken in Free China, especially 
during the last two years, for the social and economic organisation 
of the country with a view to reinforcing national defence. Numerous 
changes have been made in the administrative organisation of the 
country, and industrial and agricultural production has been in- 
creased and regulated by the introduction of a system of controls. 
While these measures have been framed with due regard to the ex- 
igencies of the military situation, they have been inspired by con- 
siderations of a progressive social policy, which 1s gradually taking 
shape. An account of the progress already made is given in the follow- 
ing article, based on information received from the China Branch 
of the International Labour Office, which has continued to function 
throughout the crists. 


Since the commencement of Sino-Japanese hostilities some five 
years ago, the National Government in China has taken numerous 
measures for organising the country to resist the invader. These 
measures have for the most part been designed not in accordance 
with a preconceived plan nor in imitation of what was being done 
elsewhere, but to meet the practical exigencies of a difficult and 
rapidly changing situation, although the principles enunciated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen at the beginning of the Revolution have been 
a constant inspiration. The purpose of the present article is to 
give a connected account of the major steps taken to organise 
the nation in wartime.! Changes in the administrative organisation 
of the country are dealt with in the first place. These changes, 
which have ranged over the whole period of the war, have been 
almost continuous and are the result of changes in the military 
situation. Secondly, there is a brief outline of the reorganisation 
of industry in order to meet the continually increasing demands 
of the war as well as the civilian needs which have now to be met 
almost entirely out of home production. The outline is followed 
by a consideration of the organisation of labour supply, and 
finally, some account is given of the Government’s social policy 
and of the administrative measures adopted to give effect to it. 

It must be added that numerous measures, only briefly touched 
upon in the present survey or wholly omitted from it, have been 
taken for the stabilisation of prices, the expansion of foreign trade, 


1 Notes on ‘some of the more important of these measures are published from 
time to time in Industrial and Labour Information. 
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the establishment of wartime economic controls, the organisation 
of protection against air raids, the development of co-operation, 
and the improvement of existing communications (roads, railways, 
waterways) or construction of new lines. Agrarian reform has also 
received a great deal of attention. In short, great progress has been 
made in the colossal task of organising a modern State to resist an 
enemy possessing complete mastery of the weapons of modern 
warfare. In the process of resistance national defence has been 
reinforced, almost week by week and month by month, and the 
resulting picture reveals a pattern which is not unlike that of the 
organisation in more advanced countries with considerably more 
experience of modern warfare and greater resources ready to hand. 

The adaptation of the administrative organisation from the 
commencement of hostilities in July 1937 up to the enforcement 
of the National General Mobilisation Act in May 1942 may be said 
to be made up of four phases: (1) that of transition from the peace 
economy to a war economy; (2) that of acceleration of production; 
(3) that of co-ordination and regulation of production; and (4) that 
of the commencement of the more vigorous application of controls. 
The details are given below. 


ADAPTATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 
The Situation before the War 


Before the war all matters connected with agriculture, mining, 
industry, and commerce, were dealt with mainly by the Ministry 
of Industries, although various bodies with special functions had 
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been set up, such as the Reconstruction Commission and the Na- 
tional Economic Council directly under the control of the National 
Government!, and the National Resources Commission under that 
of the National Military Council. The system of administrative 
organisation and the questions dealt with by the different bodies 
are shown in the above chart. 





1 The National Government comprises five Yuan or Councils: the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan, the Legislative Yuan, the Judicial Yuan, the Examination Yuan, 
and the Supervisory Yuan. The Executive Yuan occupies the position of a 


Cabinet. 
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Reorganisation on the Outbreak of War 


A more rigorous organisation was found necessary in order to 
meet the requirements of the military situation following the out- 
break of war in July 1937, and economic affairs were placed under 
the control of the National Military Council. Six Ministries were 
responsible to the Council. Mining and electrical and heavy indus- 
tries were under the control of the Third Ministry, and light indus- 
tries, handicrafts, agriculture, and commerce under that of the 
Fourth Ministry. The two Ministries were vested with extensive 
powers of control over the production and distribution of certain 
specified commodities, by virtue of regulations issued by the Na- 
tional Government in December 1937 for the control of agriculture, 
mining, industry, and commerce. The Ministry of Industries and 
the special administrative organisations to which reference has been 
made above continued, however, to be maintained, although their 
powers were considerably diminished, and early in 1938, as a result 
of the shortage of coal and fuel for military purposes, a Bureau of 
Fuel Control was set up by the National Military Council. The 
activities of the Bureau were confined at the outset to the mining 
of coal in the provinces of Szechuen and Hunan and its transport. 

Administrative co-ordination was, however, only one aspect of 
the problem. It was necessary to bring about an increase in pro- 
duction and in trade, domestic as well as foreign. A plan was prepar- 
ed by the Chairman of the National Military Council, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, and was approved by the Supreme National 
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Defence Council. Accordingly, in November 1937 three commis- 
sions—the Agricultural Adjustment Commission, the Industrial 
and Mining Adjustment Commission, and the Trade Adjustment 
Commission—with funds totalling sixty million dollars—were set 
up. They were directly responsible to the National Military Coun- 
cil and were placed under the supervision of the Third and Fourth 
Ministries. They were required ‘to co-ordinate the activities of the 
different undertakings—public utilities as well as private concerns— 
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and to deal with the purchase, transportation, storage, and sale of 
agricultural products; mining and manufactures, and the purchase, 
conservation, transportation, and supply of the necessary raw 
materials; and exports of raw materials and manufactured goods. 
The reorganisation resulting from these measures is shown above. 


The Reorganisation of March 1938 


The machinery described above was found to be rather cumber- 
some in actual practice and did not yield results as rapidly as the 
situation required. There was a shortage of trained staff, and res- 
ponsible positions in the older and in the newly established admi- 
nistrative bodies were for the most part held by the same persons. 
There was, moreover, a good deal of overlapping in the functions 
of these bodies. Consequently, there was a further reorganisation 
in March 1938. The Executive Yuan assumed direct control over 
production. The Ministry of Industries was replaced by the Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs. The Third and Fourth Ministries of the 
National Military Council, the National Economic Council, and 
the Reconstruction Commission were abolished. Their functions 
and those of the Bureau of Fuel Control, with the exception of the 
construction of roads, which was transferred to the Ministry of 
Communications, were taken over by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The Ministry was also given control of the Industrial and 
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Mining Adjustment’ Commission (which !was~renamed the In- 
dustrial and Mining Readjustment Administration), the National 
Resources Commission, and the Agricultural Credit Administra- 
tion. The functions of the Agricultural Adjustment Commission 
were reduced and it was incorporated in the Agricultural Credit 
Administration. The Trade Adjustment Commission was re- 
named the Trade Commission and placed under the control 
of the Ministry of Finance, its principal function being that of bring- 
ing about an expansion of exports in order to increase the payments 
made from abroad, and it was given control of exports. The 
changes made in March 1938 are shown above. 
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The Reorganisation of June 1940 


It was found that, while the reorganisation of March 1938 had 
served to stimulate production, the abolition of the Third and 
Fourth Ministries of the National Military Council, had had the 
effect of less attention being given toits regulation. With the intensifi- 
cation of the military operations this gap in the wartime organisa- 
tion became increasingly serious. Priority had to be accorded, in 
the first place, to materials for national defence, but the question 
of ensuring supplies for civilian needs (production as well as dis- 
tribution and the fixing of prices) also claimed urgent attention. 
It was therefore necessary to establish controls, but, such measures 
being a complete innovation in China, caution was deemed to be 
essential. 

In May 1939 measures were taken for the control of fuel, and 
the Bureau of Fuel Control was entrusted with their administra- 
tion. They were followed by the establishment in the same month, 
in the Ministry of Economic Affairs, of the Cement Control Com- 
mission and the Iron and Steel Control Commission with its sub- 
sidiary organisation, the Indigenous Iron Control Bureau. 

In December 1939 a Price Stabilisation Bureau was attached 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The Bureau dealt with cotton 
textiles and similar products, the Agricultural Credit Administra- 
tion with foodstuffs and other such commodities, and the activities 
of the two bodies were co-ordinated. 
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Administration 


At the same time various administrative changes were also 
made. A Department of Control was created in the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs to direct and supervise various organisations 
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for the control of the production and prices of particular commodi- 
ties (non-ferrous metals, fuel, iron and steel, cement, raw cotton 
and textiles). The Central Co-operative Administration was trans- 
ferred from the Ministry of Economic Affairs to the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. A Water Conservancy Commission, directly attached 
to the Executive Yuan, was set up. A Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry was formed. The functions of the Agricultural Credit 
Administration in respect of the purchase and sale of foodstuffs, 
the storage of grain, and rural credit were transferred to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry, the Ministry of Food, and the 
Farmers’ Bank of China; the National Food Control Administra- 
tion was established for the purpose of rationing foodstuffs; and, 
finally, regional commissions for economic warfare’, responsible to 
the Executive Yuan and under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, were established in war areas. As a result of 
these changes, which had come into operation by 1 June 1940 and 
which are indicated in the preceding chart, the administration was 
in large measure centralised. 

By the time that these changes had been enforced, the rise in 
prices had led to great importance being attached by public opinion 
to the stabilisation of prices, and the topic figured prominently in the 
press. It was realised that the Ministry of Economic Affairs did 
not have sufficient powers to deal with the question effectively. 
It had no control over currency or the regulation of wages and rates 
for the transport of goods, this last a matter of considerable im- 
portance in the circumstances. The weekly meetings of the Exe- 
cutive Yuan provided the sole opportunity for discussion of the 
numerous problems of control. It was urgent to have a special 
body to deal with the stabilisation of prices of commodities for 
civilian needs in wartime, and, in accordance with a proposal made 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, an Economic Council directly 
responsiblet o the Executive Yuan wasestablished in December 1940. 

The Economic Council was from the outset a very important 
and influential body. It met once a week, with the President of the 
Executive Yuan, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in the chair. 
It included heads of departments, both civil and military, and 
among its members were the President, Vice-President and Director 
of the Political Affairs Department of the Executive Yuan, the 
Ministers of Finance, Communications, Agriculture and Forestry, 
and Social Affairs, the Chief of Staff and Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the National Military Council, the Chiefs of the Department of 
Military Operations and Military Service Department, the Chiefs 
of the First, Second, and Third Departments of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Headquarters, the Secretary-General of the 
Central Planning Board, the Director of the National Bureau of 
Food Control?, the General Manager and Assistant General Manager 





1 At the 48th meeting of the Economic Council it was decided to establish 
bureaux of economic warfare directly under the control of the High Commander's 
Headquarters in the different war areas, and to reorganise the regional com- 
missions and incorporate them in the bureaux. 

2 When the Ministry of Food was established, the Bureau was merged in 
the Ministry and the Minister of Food became a member of the Economic 


Council. 
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of the Central Bank of China, the Secretary-General of the United 
Office of the Four Government Banks, the Chief Commissioner of 
the National Resources Commission, and the Chiefs of the Bureaux 
of Military Supply and of Munitions. 

Following the establishment of the Economic Council, other 
steps were taken with a view to the better regulation of prices. 
The stabilisation of prices of foodstuffs was assigned to the National 
Bureau of Food Control, the control of wages to the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, and the regulation of transport rates to the 
Bureau of Transportation Control of the National Military Council 
and the Ministry of Communications. Three important central 
organisations were also set up: the Central Economic Inspection 
Corps, directly responsible to the Executive Yuan and with bran- 
ches in the main centres, for the purpose of checking the hoarding 
of foodstuffs and other essential commodities; the Ministry of 
Food, in which the Bureau of Food Control was incorporated; and 


Economic Council of the Executive Yuan 


| | 


Regional commissions Central Economic Ministry of Bureau of Transportation Ministry of Ministry of Ministry of Food 
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the Commodity Administration, under the control of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, for the stabilisation of prices of commodities 
for civilian needs. Two new bodies—the Bureau of Paper Control 
and the Edible Oil Control Commission—were created by the 
Commodity Administration, which also assumed responsibility for 
the Agricultural Credit Administration, the Price Stabilisation 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Fuel Control. The Industrial and 
Mining Administration set up a Committee for the Control of Raw 
Materials for Industrial Production, which absorbed the Iron and 
Steel Control and Cement Control Commission and also dealt with 
= and alkalis. These different changes are shown in the preceding 
chart. 





The Effects of General Mobilisation 


The next step in the organisation of the country for war was 
taken as a consequence of general mobilisation. The National 
General Mobilisation Act was promulgated on 29 March 1942 
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with effect from 5 May 1942, and on 1 May the General Mobilisa- 
tion Council was set up for the administration of the Act. The 
functions of the Economic Council were thereafter taken over by 
the General Mobilisation Council and it was abolished. 

The Act gives the National Government and its administrative 
organs wide emergency powers in order to centralise and strengthen 
the organisation for the effective use in wartime of the nation’s 
human and material resources so that national defence may be 
reinforced and the war aims attained. The main questions dealt 
with are: (1) the provision of supplies and materials; (2) conscrip- 
tion of labour and requisitioning of property; and (3) financial and 
economic organisation. 

The Government is empowered, whenever it deems it necessary, 
to purchase or commandeer, control or store war supplies and 
materials, which may cover a wide range of articles, including 
commodities essential for civilian needs. The Government may 
also institute a system of price control in respect of such materials. 
Provision is made, however, for the grant of compensation or relief 
to persons who incur any loss as a result of general national mobilisa- 
tion, and the owners of property which has been commandeered, 
or their successors, are entitled to its return on the expiry of the 
Act. 

Employment and the supply of labour for the different under- 
takings may be brought under control, with due regard, however, 
to the worker’s age, sex, physique, education, skill, experience, 
and former occupation. The conditions of work and wages may 
also be regulated, and industrial disputes in undertakings engaged 
in war production may be dealt with by the Government. 

The rates of interest on private loans may be controlled by the 
Government, which may also modify private debt obligations, 
impose restrictions on the establishment of financial institution 
and business houses, the issue of capital, and the distribution of 
profits, and control imports and exports of certain commodities, 
patents, and the charges for the transportation, storage, insurance 
and repair of war materials. Land and buildings may also be com- 
mandeered or redistributed. 

The Government may also take measures for the control of the 
press and propaganda in general, and penalties are provided for 
infringement of the provisions of the Act.! 


Administration of the Mobilisation Act. 


In a statement broadcast to the nation on 4 May 1942, Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek described the aims and objects of the 
Act. In the course of this statement he observed that systematic 
and organised endeavour in all walks of life was indispensable for 
the proper enforcement of the Act. He also stated that trade and 
professional organisations were essential for the purpose and expres- 
sed the hope that all who were engaged in production, transport, 
and commerce would join such organisations and apply their col- 
lective energies to the task. Referring to the administration of the 





1For an English translation of the text of the Act, see INTERNATIONAL 
LapBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1942, China 2. 
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Act, he remarked that the existing regulations would have to be 
adapted with a view to giving practical effect to its main principles, 
and further detailed measures devised as the need for them arose. 
The National General Mobilisation Council, ‘consisting of a 
Standing Committee composed of three members, one of whom, 
General Ho Yao-tsu, formerly Secretary-General of the Economic 
Council, is the executive member, and with eight subordinate sec- 
tions, was set up on 1 May 1942. The first plenary session of the 
Council was held on 3 June 1942 with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in the chair. The structure of the Council is indicated below. 


National General Mobilisation Council. 


Standing ‘aan 





f T T 1 
Man-Power Finance Material Food bad Salt a a Military ‘Economic Cultural 
Section Section Resources Section Section Affairs Inspection Affairs 
Section Section Section Section 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION 


Before the war industry was mainly concentrated in urban 
centres on the coast, but as a result of Japanese occupation of the 
coastal belt old factories have been transferred to the rural areas 
in the interior far removed from zones of active warfare, and new 
ones have been added. This was a gradual process, though one that 
can be divided into certain distinct phases. 


The First Phase 


The period from August 1937 to August 1938 was for the most 
part characterised by the dismantling of factories in Shanghai and 
their transfer to the interior, for which purpose a special body—the 
Factories Relocation and Supervision Committee—was set up. 
In the first place, equipment that could be readily utilised for the 
manufacture of munitions was moved from Shanghai, Wushih, 
Soochow, and Nanking to Wuchang, Hankow, and Hangyang. 
But when these latter cities became vulnerable as a consequence 
of the fall of Nanking and the retreat of Chinese troops to the south 
of Tsinan, the factories had to be moved further inland. According- 
ly, the Industrial and Mining Readjustment Commission took 
steps to transfer the plants to Chungking, Kweilin, Linchow, 
Kweiyang, Kunming, Sian, Paochi, and the western part of the 
Hunan province, to which areas the equipment of factories formerly 
located in Wu-Han, Tayeh, and Tsengchow had already been 
removed. 

The facilities provided by the Industrial and Mining Readjust- 
ment Administration for the transfer of factory equipment consisted 
in the grant of subsidies for the transport of material and of skilled 
workers, the issue of loans at low rates of interest, the provision of 
priority for transport and of a war risk insurance scheme at reduced 
rates for the material transported, with the Government contribut- 
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ing two-thirds of the premium, and the exemption from taxation 
for machinery, raw materials, and manufactured goods delivered 
from one port to another in the country. 

As many as 304 factories and mining establishments were 
dismantled and moved during this period, and 3,900 skilled workers, 
including 500 technicians, were also moved. 


The Second Phase 


New plants had, however, begun to spring up in the interior 
while the migration of industries was still in process, and in Sep- 
tember 1938 the Ministry of Economic Affairs issued regulations 
designed to ensure proper co-ordination between the new under- 
takings and those that had been transferred. Supervisors were 
appointed for the enforcement of these regulations. 

It was necessary, however, not only to consolidate but to sti- 
mulate and increase production. With this object in view supple- 
mentary regulations were issued in December 1938 providing for 
Government assistance to mining and industrial undertakings. 
Such assistance takes the form of a guarantee to private investors 
that dividends will be paid at specified rates, of subsidies in cash 
for the initial outlay, and of various other facilities such as a reduc- 
tion in customs duties and transport charges. 

The responsibility for the smaller undertakings which are 
essential for national defence but are not sufficiently remunerative 
to attract private investment rests with the National Resources 
Commission. Larger enterprises, involving a considerable outlay, 
are established and conducted by the Industrial and Mining Read- 
justment Administration, but when they have been sufficiently 
developed to be worked on a commercial basis, they are turned over 
to private interests. The Industrial and Mining Administration 
also advances long-term loans at moderate rates of interest to 
industrialists for the initial outlay (construction of buildings, ins- 
tallation of machinery, working capital); it acquires and stores raw 
materials for industry and sells them at reasonable prices, and it has 
also established a system of registration of skilled workers with a view 
to the proper distribution of the supply of such labour. While 
employment was thus brought under control, measures were also 
taken, on the one hand, to provide further facilities to employers 
(such as the allocation of suitable sites for setting up factories— 
where necessary by purchasing them from the owners—the provision 
of travelling expenses for workers recruited in occupied areas, the 
payment of wages and allowances to the workers during the initial 
period, the institution of an air-raid insurance scheme for factories 
and warehouses, and the grant of special loans for the construction 
of air-raid shelters), and, on the other hand, to prevent competition 
among the employers for labour and to prohibit strikes or prevent 
sabotage and absenteeism. 

During this period, production was confined mainly to war 
materials and capital goods for the expansion of industry. 


The Third Phase 


By 1940 the industries in the interior had beer brought up to 
full working capacity, but the total output still fell short of require- 
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ments. Imports had also fallen in consequence of the political 
tension in the Far East. Furthei industrial expansion had become 
indispensable, and steps were taken to increase the capital available 
for the purpose and to promcte vocational and technical training. 

As a first step, the United Office of the Four Government Banks 
was authorised to extend credit facilities to industrialists and to 
deal directly with them, while the financing of smaller undertakings 
was left to the Industrial and Mining Readjustment Administra- 
tion, which had at its disposal funds totalling twenty million dol- 
lars for currert requirements. It soon became evident, however, 
that more vigorous action was necessary, and in 1940 not only were 
regulaticns (Regulations Governing Banking Operations) issued, 
laying down, among other things, the principle of priority of indus- 
trial over other forms of investment, but the regional economic 
councils in the war areas were also instructed to turn their attention 
to the matter; the function of these bodies, with funds amounting 
to thirty million dollars for current needs, had formerly been confin- 
ed mainly to action designed to counteract the economic blockade 
instituted by Japan. In addition, the provincial authorities also took 
steps to advance industrialisation and they have made investments 
totalling a considerable amount. Having regard to the importance 
of these investments, the Ministry of Economic Affairs in December 
1941 adopted measures for the regulation of provincial establish- 
ments (Regulations for the Supervision of Provincial Mines and 
Factories). 

During the former part of this period the efforts of the Govern- 
ment tended to bring about an expansion of industry generally, 
and in the latter part particular attention was given to the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods owing to the sharp rise in the cost of living. 
This type of goods is produced, in particular, by the smaller in- 
dustrial establishments and handicraft undertakings, requiring only 
a limited amount of mechanical power, which have sprung up in 
considerable numbers, and by the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 


The Fourth Phase 


In this phase, which may be said to have commenced in the 
latter part of 1941, the main concern has been to administer cor- 
rectives with a view to consolidating the industrial position and 
paving the way for further expansion. It became clear from a 
review of the existing position that certain industries, for the estab- 
lishment of which the necessary machinery and raw materials were 
readily available on the market and which could yield attractive 
1eturns for investment, made rapid headway to the detriment, in 
some cases, of others essential for national defence. Government 
encouragement was provided, for instance, for the production of 
pig-iron, but the demand fell off owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
furnaces for the manufacture of steel. The machine tool industry 
was making satisfactory progress, but the prices of the metals 
which it needed went up. There was also an insufficiency of elec- 
trical power for the operation of plants, and transport difficulties 
began to be felt. 

The Government therefore turned its attention to the remedying 
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of these deficiencies. A fund amounting to sixty million dollars, 
to be raised by the four Government banks, was instituted by the 
Executive Yuan, which also provided subsidies on its own account. 
The fund was placed under the control of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, and the proceeds were used for the establishment of a 
marketing organisation by the Government, which took over and 
disposed of stocks of manufactured goods in excess of ordinary 
requirements. Industries which had slowed down production for 
lack of demand were also assisted with Government orders, and the 
Government undertook to dispose of the deliveries. The organisa- 
tion of the supply of important raw materials was likewise under- 
taken by the Government, which bought them at the places of 
origin and assumed responsibility for storage and delivery. In 
these and other ways the Government intervened in order to sta- 
bilise and reinforce the industrial position. 


Government Control over Private Enterprise 


The co-ordination of industrial production inevitably led to 
increasing control over private enterprise. A statement on the 
Government's policy in the matter was made to the press in May 
1942 by Mr. Lin Chi-yung of the Industry and Mining Readjust- 
ment Administration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The 
statement emphasised three aspects—concentration of industries 
in certain centres, with due regard to the existing resources for the 
supply of mechanical power, labour, and raw materials, and facili- 
ties for marketing; regulation of production by curtailment of the 
manufacture of non-essential consumption goods (the manufacture 
of wine, for instance, was restricted in order to increase the produc- 
tion of alcohol for medical purposes and for fuel); and adoption of 
measures to increase efficiency (employment of trained workers in 
larger numbers, introduction of facilities to promote the welfare of 
workers in mines and factories, manufacture locally of the necessary 
machine tools formerly imported from abroad, institution of in- 
dustrial research, and provision of the necessary equipment to 
factories to enable them to secure an adequate supply of mechanical 


power). 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 


Some reference must also be made to the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives (commonly known as the C.I.C. or Indusco) in any 
account of industrial reorganisation in Free China, owing to the 
rapid progress they have made and the large measure of support 
extended to them in all parts of the country. They are the out- 
come of a great movement for applying the co-operative idea to the 
native industrial technique of the country with substantial assis- 
tance from the Government, which sprang up during a critical phase 
of the war (1938) in response to the pressing demand for manufac- 
tured goods. The centres of industry on the coast had fallen to the 
enemy, imports had been cut off, communications had been inter- 
rupted, and a method of industrial organisation had to be im- 


1 National Herald (Chungking), 22 May 1942. 
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provised. The aim of the scheme ‘was to get people to produce of 
their own free will, to trust them, and to assist them with technical, 
accounting, and organising personnel’. 

The production covers a very wide range—120 different trades, 
grouped roughly as follows: textiles, 39 per cent.; chemicals, 13 
per cent.; mining, 8 per cent.; foodstuffs, 6 per cent.; pottery, 5 per 
cent.; engineering, 3 per cent.; miscellaneous (including transport), 
26 per cent. It includes such varied items as blankets, towels, 
cotton cloth, silk goods, hosiery, leather goods, flour, soap, candles, 
medical supplies, paper, pottery, glass, dry ceils for batteries, boats, 
matches, toothpaste, printing presses, looms for textiles, cigarettes, 
artificial limbs, etc. The co-operative units are also engaged in 
mining coal, iron, gold, wolframite, and asbestos, in carrying on 
such other activities as printing and the running of oil-presses, 
power plants, and foundries, and in transport services. 

The total number of industrial co-operative societies is reported 
to run into thousands, with an aggregate membership of nearly 
30,000.! 

As a result of the reorganisation of industry, there was a marked 
increase in production, as will be seen from the following indices 
published by the Ministry of Economic Affairs: 


Index number of pro- 





Industry Base year duction for 1941 
Electrical 1937 250 
Coal 5 180 
Pig-iron us 387 
Steel - 667 
Copper (unrefined) is 250 
Kerosene oil “ 2,112 
Alcohol 1938 280 
Wheat flour . 200 
Soap " 350 
Matches si 186 
Paper (machine-made) <3 300 
Cotton yarn (machine-made) ™ 233 


Notable progress is reported to have been made in 1941, even 
as compared with the previous year, over a wide field, including 
heavy industries, machine shops, weaving, spinning, and dyeing 
plants, chemical factories, and industries producing gas engines, 
steam turbines, oil burners, scientific implements, paper, leather, 
and automobile parts.? 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR SUPPLY 


Reference has been made above to the transference of plants 
from the coastal area to the interior as a result of enemy action. 
It took place in conditions of great stress, and the removal of ma- 
chinery rather than that of workers was the principal preoccupation 
of the factory owners. Workers were, moreover, reluctant to move 
leaving their dependants behind, who were not covered by the 





1 For an account of the movement, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 660-667, ‘‘The Industrial Co-operatives in China”. 
Information on its progress is published in the Review from time to time. 

*-For an account of the extent and range of production, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 182. 
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Government subsidies for transference. The number of workers 
transferred in respect of the 448 factories dismantled and moved 
under the auspices of the Industrial and Mining Adjustment Admin- 
istration was only 12,164. Arrangements were made for the 
recruitment of skilled workers from outlying areas, but there was 
keen competition among employers for trained labour, and it was 
not uncommon for skilled workers to leave their factory employ- 
ment in order to set up industrial co-operatives. To remedy this 
situation, measures were taken for the control of employment, on 
the one hand, and for the vocational adaptation of the labour sup- 
ply, on the other. 


Control of Employment 


The Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration institut- 
ed a system of registration of factory workers in September 1938 
and took steps designed to put an end to the practice of labour 
‘“‘poaching”’ by individual undertakings (enticing workers to change 
their employer). It was also made obligatory for a worker leaving 
his post without the consent of the employer to return to it. 

In the provinces—Szechwan, Kwangsi, Shensi, Kunming— 
private employers who have combined to form associations of their 
own have gradually built up a system under which cases of poaching 
by an employer are brought to the notice of the public authorities. 
The Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration has, for ins- 
tance, investigated, and settled a number of cases by the payment 
of compensation on a scale previously agreed upon and the restitu- 
tion of the workers, while in Szechwan province representatives of 
the textile industry are encouraged to visit one another’s mills in 
order to make sure that the workers in the employ of one mill 
have not been drawn away to another. Steps have also been taken 
for making the conditions of employment in each locality as far as 
possible uniform, while in undertakings under the control of the 
public authorities more rigorous measures have been adopted for 
the registration of skilled workers and the control of their employ- 
ment. 


1In December 1940 the eighth plenary session of the Fifth Kuomingtang 
Central Executive Committee adopted a resolution on ‘the mobilisation of 
man-power and resources and the establishment of a system of wartime economy”’. 
The resolution was considered in great detail by the secretariat of the National 
Economic Council during the first six months of 1941. The conclusions were 
then discussed at an inter-Ministerial Conference, and a scheme for submission 
to the Supreme National Defence Council was adopted. 

The scheme was based on the view that in the existing conditions in the 
country high-power organisation would prove impracticable, and that more 
satisfactory results could be obtained if measures for the control of labour were 
in the first place confined to factory workers, skilled labourers, technical workers, 
those with medical qualifications, and municipal workers. Such a step, it was 
thought, would ensure production and the proper functioning of transport and 
communications services and would prepare the way for the consideration of 
further questions relating to man-power, as, for instance, the employment of 
unemployed persons, the transfer of workers from non-essential to essential oc- 
cupations, and the organisation of technical and vocational training. 

Subsequently, the Ministry of Social Affairs set up a committee on labour 
supply, which, it may be added, includes among its regular members the Director 
of the China Branch of the Internationa] Labour Office, Mr. Hai-fong Cheng, 
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Military arsenals are under the control of the Ministry of War, 
and the skilled workers they employ, to whom the regulations relating 
to military service apply, are liable to imprisonment for a period 
of up to ten years should they leave their work without special 
permission. 

Finally, reference must be made to the regulations issued by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs in April 1942 for the control of the 
supply of skilled labour for industry and for the organisation of com- 
mittees for the administration of such control. The regulations apply 
to seven industrial centres—Chungking, Kunming, Kweilin, Kwei- 
yang, Sian, Chengtu, and Wanshien—and to the metallurgical, 
machine tool, electrical installation, chemical, textile, food, and 
printing and stationery industries and to such others as may be 
designated from time to time by the Ministry. Skilled workers 
employed in these industries whether in large undertakings or in 
small concerns of their own, workers who have recently arrived 
from the war zones or completed their training, and the unemployed 
are required to register with the local committee for the control of 
labour supply. A certificate is issued to each worker on registration, 
and those without such certificates may not be engaged by a factory 
or set up or continue in their own undertakings. 

The committees, which will function under the local authorities, 
are to be composed of seven to eleven members, with the chief of 
police as chairman, including representatives of the Kuomingtang 
Party and the Ministries of Economics and Social Affairs as regular 
members. The other members, including representatives of em- 
ployers and of workers, will be appointed by the local authorities. 
Each committee will have its own secretariat, and provision will 
be made by the Executive Yuan for the necessary expenditure, 
in accordance with estimates drawn up by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The main function of the committees will be the control of 
employment. No employer may engage a skilled worker in the 
categories covered by the regulations without previous authorisa- 
tion by the local committee, and both employers and workers are 
liable to penalties for infringement of the regulations. Each local 
committee will take measures to prevent the irregular transference 
of Jabour from one employer to another, to distribute the available 
supply of labour in accordance with the requirements of employers, 
and to assist the latter in securing fresh supplies. Skilled workers 
desiring to find suitable employment may also apply to the com- 
mittee for assistance. 


Exemption from Military Service for Skilled Workers. 


The shortage of skilled labour also led to the consideration of 
another aspect of the control of employment—that of the allocation 
of man-power between the armed forces and industry. In April 1941 
the Ministries of Military Affairs and Economic Affairs jointly 
issued a ‘Provisional Order on the Suspension from Military Service 
of Skilled Labourers and Staffs employed in the Vital National 
Defence Mines and Industries”. Twenty different types of employ- 
ment in mines and industries to which the Order applied were 
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specified therein!, and it was also stated that the scope might be 
further extended by notification. 


Government Assistance for the Recruitment of Skilled Workers 


During the first phase of industrial reorganisation in the interior 
the shortage of skilled labour was most acute in the machine tool 
industry. With the approval of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
the Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration promulgated 
in June 1938 a Provisional Order for the grant of loans, limited to 
one year, to employers for the recruitment in Shanghai and its 
environs of certain specified categories of workers (those qualified 
for lathe, bench, forge, wood pattern, and foundry work) and their 
transference. It was found, however, that the measure was so 
restricted in its scope that few employers availed themselves of the 
facilities offered to them. The Order was therefore amended and 
replaced by another issued in April 1939. By the latter Order 
assistance was provided not only to factories dismantled and re- 
moved from coastal areas but also to those newly established in 
the interior, and the facilities were extended to all categories of 
work in respect of which there was a shortage. Hongkong and 
Hengyang were added to Shanghai as centres of recruitment, the 
period of the loan ,was prolonged to three years with provision for 
its being made in instalments corresponding to certain specified 
stages in the recruitment and transference of the workers and 
their families, and the minimum number of workers in respect of 
whom such loans could be obtained was reduced from ten to five. 

The arrangements for recruitment were further centralised when 
in May 1939 the association in Szechwan of undertakings that had 
been removed from the coastal areas established, at the instance of 
the Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration, a commis- 
sion for the purpose of recruitment. The Commission sent its own 
agents to the recruiting centres. The expenses were shared by the 
different employers concerned, and with the assistance of the 
Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration the various 
stages of the recruiting operations—examination of physical fitness, 
application of tests for ascertaining vocational qualifications, trans- 
ference, etc.—were systematically organised. Similar measures 
were also taken when Canton was occupied, with a view to drawing 
the skilled workers who had been thrown out of employment to the 
munition factories in Free China. But they seem to have met only 
with limited success owing to the long stretches of territory to be 
traversed and the large amount of expenditure involved. When 
Indo-China was occupied by the Japanese forces in 1940, it cost, 
for instance, 1,000 dollars for one worker to be brought from Shang- 





1 Furnaces; machine tool and iron industries; electrical installation industries; 
communications installation industries; basic chemical industries; fuel indus- 
tries; spinning, weaving, and dyeing industries; flour mills; cement and plastics 
manufacture; paper mills and leather tanning; varnish and water colours manu- 
facture; manufacture of medical supplies; electric, gas, and water supply services 
and other public utilities; petroleum and natural gas industries; coal mining; 
iron ore mining; silver, aluminium, and zinc mining; tin, antimony, tungsten, 
quicksilver, manganese, bismuth, and molybdenum industries; gold mining; 
and mining of sulphur, phosphorus, saltpetre, alum, and salt. 
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hai to Free China by way of Chekiang, Kiangsi, Hunan and Kwei- 
chow, and 2,000 dollars by way of Rangoon. 


Vocational Adaptation of Labour Supply 


The time required for, and the cost of, training a fresh recruit 
from the rural areas for industrial employment varies according 
to the nature of the work. The minimum period necessary for 
training for the machine tool industry is one year, and the cost, 
which was 200 dollars in 1938, rose to 350 dollars in 1939, 800 in 
1940, and 3,000 in 1941. In the textile industries! the period of 
training is only three months, and the cost was 50 dollars in 1938, 
100 dollars in 1939, 200 dollars in 1940, and 900 dollars in 1941. 
In the case of industries such as the textiles the training is usually 
given in factories by the owners at their own expense; but Government 
assistance is provided for the training of workers for more skilled 
work, as in the heavy industries, which takes a much longer time. 

In July 1940 a training scheme was drawn up by a special 
Bureau set up by the National Defence Industries Commission, at 
an estimated cost of 13,200,000 dollars. Under this scheme, which 
was put into operation in 1941, the trainees, selected from among 
young persons who are over sixteen and under twenty years of age 
and have completed a course of studies at a primary school, are 
divided into three categories: those to be employed as specialised 
technicians, those to be employed as skilled workers, and those to 
be employed as ordinary trained workers. For the first category 
the period of training is five years (including two years of practical 
work in munitions factories), for the second it is three years (includ- 
ing a year of practical work in government factories and university 
research laboratories), and for the third it is limited to one > year of 
practical work in private undertakings. 

In addition to technical training, the trainees are given courses 
on the principles of the Kuomingtang Party and military training. 
During the period of training, board and lodging and working 
apparel are furnished free of cost and an allowance is also made 
for pocket money. When the training is completed the trainees are 
given suitable employment and the conditions of employment are 
specified. They must agree to work under those conditions for a 
period of three years, and penalties are provided for leaving work 
before the end of this period, including the liability to refund the 
entire cost of the training. 

In March 1941 steps were taken to enable workers who have 
reached military age to continue in training for skilled occupations 
(Statute for the Postponement of Military Service of Workers in 
Mines and Factories). 





1 Before the war there were only a small number of factories in the interior, 
but at the present time there are 200,000 spindles, and the women workers 
employed total 40,000; nine-tenths of this number were recruited locally, and 
during the period ‘of training of three months, they were provided with board 
and lodging and working apparel free of cost, in addition to a monthly payment 
for pocket money. 
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SocitaL Pouicy 


Although the requirements of national defence have inevitably 
determined the organisation of the country in the present crisis, 
the Government has given careful consideration to questions of 
social policy. Vigorous measures have been taken for social recon- 
struction during the last two years and more particularly since the 
establishment of the Ministry of Social Affairs. These measures 
aim at the promotion of trade associations of workers, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural, and the organisation of social and welfare 
services and a central factory inspection service. Provision has 
also been made for the systematic training of social workers and the 
organisation of relief for refugees. 


Establishment of the Ministry of Social Affairs 


The Ministry of Social Affairs, which was established 
in November 1940, replaced the Social Department of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomingtang Party. 
It controls the General Affairs, Organisation and Discipline, and 
Social Welfare Departments in addition to the Bureau of Statistics 
and the National Co-operative Administration. The seven sections 
of the Organisation and Discipline Department deal, among other 
matters, with agriculture and fisheries, labour, commerce, and 
women and young persons, while the Social Welfare Department 
consists of six sections, dealing with social insurance, labour welfare, 
social service, employment exchanges, social relief, and child wel- 
fare. The Ministry, not including its subsidiary institutions, has 
a total staff of some three hundred, and is responsible for the 
formulation and enforcement of measures ‘to give effect to social 
policy, which is determined by the Executive Yuan, the Supreme 
National Defence Council, and the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomingtang. 


Organisation of Workers’ Trade Associations 


The organisation of workers in trade and professional associa- 
tions, the importance of which was emphasised by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in his broadcast on the eve of the coming into force of 
the General National Mobilisation Act, was the object of the 
Wartime People’s Organisation Act promulgated on 10 February 
1942 and put into operation on the same day. The Act makes it 
obligatory for the workers to belong to their respective trade asso- 
ciations, lays down the conditions for the establishment of such 
organisations, and provides for the centralisation of administrative 
control over them. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs, with the assistance of its sub- 
sidiary departments or other departments in the provinces and 
local bodies in the different centres, administers the Act. Each 
trade is as a rule to have its own association, and, while the jurisdic- 
tion of such associations is limited to the respective administrative 
areas, provision is made for the integration of the various units in a 
common organisation. Workers qualified to practise more than 
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one trade may belong to as many associations as they are eligible 
to join. Officials of the associations are to be appointed by election 
by the members, and the total numbers of such officials in the 
central, provincial, and local associations may not exceed the limits 
specified in the Act. Previous authorisation by the Government 
is required for the establishment of such an association, and the 
particulars to be mentioned in the application are specified. Provi- 
sion is made for disciplinary action, and it is also laid down that 
measures previously adopted with the same ends in view as those 
of the present Act are to continue in force on condition that such 
measures are in conformity with its provisions.! 

The Ministry also undertakes the organisation of model labour 
unions, both industrial and agricultural, in different parts of the 
country so as to give a practical demonstration in the operation 
of associations of labour. Steps are taken, with the assistance of 
special subsidies provided by the Ministry, to ensure that the mem- 
bers of such unions pay their dues regularly, that a union building 
is constructed with the aid of donations from the members, and 
that the management of the affairs of the union is entrusted to 
responsible members. 

Since July 1941, eighteen such model unions have been founded 
for industrial workers in the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Kweichow, Yunnan, Shensi, and Hunan. Rickshaw 
pullers, general labourers, and workers in the electrical, iron, tailor- 
ing, and printing industries are among those for whom the unions 
cater. These unions undertake to investigate the living conditions 
of their members. They are required to promote the establishment 
of co-operative stores, baths, canteens, hostels, writing rooms, 
clinics, and employment exchanges for the members and their 
families. Provision is made for mutual aid in respect of wedding and 
burial expenses. Members also are called upon to participate in 
various types of voluntary war work. 

Inspectors have been appointed, and they are sent to the various 
localities to direct and supervise these model trade unions, which 
receive monthly subsidies ranging from 400 to 1,000 dollars. The 
unions are required to send in quarterly reports to the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Should any of the unions fail to carry out its func- 
tions properly, the subsidies will be stopped and its privileges as a 
model union may be suspended or revoked. 

As to the organisation of agricultural workers, it is stated that 
on 30 April 1942, 718 agricultural unions with a membership of 
1,480,000 were registered with the Ministry of Social Affairs, but 
that these associations of agricultural workers can hardly be con- 
sidered unions in the true sense. The Ministry has consequently 
decided to set up agricultural model unions, of which there are now 
24 in operation. Membership is compulsory, all farmers, tenants, 
and agricultural labourers within the locality of the union being 
bound to join. It is hoped that these model unions will inspire the 
existing agricultural organisations to adopt measures for improving 
their work. 








1 For an English translation of the text of the Act, see Legislative Series, 
1942, China 1. 
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Formation of the Workers’ Service Corps 


A Workers’ Service Corps was organised at Chungking in 
November 1940 with branches, in order to enable workers to con- 
tribute to the wartime organisation by voluntary effort. The Corps 
undertakes on its own account the organisation of vocational 
training, recruitment for the armed forces, and establishment of 
various emergency services (air-raid precautions, rescue of air-raid 
victims, first aid, repairs to public utilities damaged by air raids, 
sale of war bonds, etc.). In January 1942, when the Corps was 
reorganised, its membership totalled 39,699 workers. 

Reference may also be made here toa plan which has been adop- 
ted at the suggestion of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and is de- 
signed to stimulate workers to increase their output. A movement 
known as the Work Contest Movement has been fostered in order to 
popularise the plan, under the auspices of an important commission 
set up in January 1942, with the Minister of Social Affairs as Chief 
Commissioner. 


Establishment of a Workers’ Welfare Committee 


A committee was established in June 1941 by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs for the promotion of the efficiency and welfare 
of wage earners and salaried employees in factories and mines, 
in accordance with regulations drawn up by the Ministry in the 
previous month. The committee, whose functions are to enquire 
into the welfare work in factories and mines, to make surveys of 
the living conditions of the workers, to review the regulations 
relating to personnel management and allied matters, including 
supervision generally, has proved very useful. It has been of 
assistance to the competent authorities in the drafting of regula- 
tions on various subjects, such as organisation of labour supply, 
payment of wages and determination of wage rates, provision of 
relief to air-raid victims, organisation of vocational training, 
control of employment, and institution of measures for enhancing 
efficiency, and it has also conducted numerous enquiries of its 
own into conditions of work, in addition to taking measures to 
ensure that the standard of labour inspection is maintained un- 
impaired. 


Reorganisation of the Factory Inspection Service 


With the disruption of the industrial system on the coast, the 
factory inspection service was disorganised. The reorganisation 
of the service was one of the first tasks to which the Ministry of 
Social Affairs addressed itself on its inception. Regulations were 
drawn up in April 1941 for the recruitment of factory inspectors 
by open competitive examinations, and a scheme for training the 
recruits was adopted. The first group of six, recruited in June 
1941, were given a three months’ training. It is proposed to in- 
crease the number, improve the training, and also, in due course, 
to bring about the establishment of a central service by absorbing 
the local services, some of which still continue to function under 
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the local authorities in accordance with the existing system, which 
permits them to have such services of their own. It is also hoped 
that a service of mine inspectors will be organised when the Mines 
Act (of June 1936) is brought into operation. 


Organisation of the Training of Social Workers 


Since December 1940 special courses have been organised by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs in co-operation with the Central 
Training Corps for the training in social work of persons employed 
in social services conducted by the Kuomingtang, industrial or 
agricultural trade unions, and other bodies. The first two groups 
of trainees comprised some two hundred persons, and the courses, 
which were four to eight weeks in duration, were designed to 
provide vocational as well as military training and also a ground- 
ing in the principles of the Kuomingtang Party. Since 1942, however, 
the responsibility for organising the courses rests wholly with the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, and two bodies have been set up for the pur- 
pose—the Commission on the Training of Social Workers and the 
Social Workers’ Training Institute. There are five different courses, 
one for labour welfare work (of a month’s duration), one for social 
work (of six months’ duration), and the other three for factory 
and mining inspection, employment office, and child welfare work 
(of three months’ duration). Each of these courses is under a 
leader, appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs, with responsi- 
bility for drawing up the scheme of studies, advising on the appoint- 
ment of teachers, and supervising the arrangements generally. 
In May 1942 there were 720 social service training centres in the 
country, according to the returns of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The large majority, however, were conducted by the Kuomingtang 
Party; there were only six under the control of the Ministry, 
but their work is widely appreciated and it is hoped to have an 
extensive network of them in the next few years. 


Refugee Relief Organisation 


An important part of the wartime organisation is the arrange- 
ments that have been made for the provision of relief to refugees 
from the different theatres of war in China and abroad. The 
National Relief Commission, which is responsible for these arrange- 
ments, has, according to the Acting Chairman, Mr. Hsu Shi-ying, 
provided relief to not less than 26,722,242 persons during the 
period commencing April 1938 and ending December 1941!, at 
a total cost of 124,657,300 dollars. The Commission, which was 
set up in April 1938, not only furnishes the immediate require- 
ments of refugees but also helps them to fit themselves for remunera- 
tive employment and national service. A large number of repatriated 
Chinese emigrants as well as victims of air raids and of floods are 
among its beneficiaries. It has an extensive network of local 
agencies in different centres, has organised medical units, and also 
issues small loans to assist the refugees in making a new sstart. 
In addition, it has set up several spinning and weaving, leather 


1 National Herald (Chungking), 25 June 1942. 
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tanning, paper making, and tailoring establishments, and is also 
conducting a farm with a view to providing the refugees with 
opportunities for training for useful occupations. 

The Executive Yuan, it may be added, approved a proposal 
made by the Ministry of Social Affairs for the establishment of 
an experimental relief institute at Chungking in 1941. Separate 
departments have been organised in the institute for aged persons, 
disabled persons, tramps, and infants, in addition to a hospital, 
a factory, and a maternity department. It is hoped that the 
institute, which will be financed by the Ministry in the first instance, 
will in due course be self-supporting. Steps have moreover been 
taken for the establishment of similar institutes in provincial 
centres, and it is reported that the Commission on Social Legisla- 
tion has prepared a measure (the Social Relief Bill) relating to the 
regulation of the working of the relief institutes, for the considera- 
tion of the Executive Yuan. 


Statements by the Minister of Social Affairs on Social Policy 


The Chinese Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, 
outlined the policy of the Ministry in an interview to a newspaper 
in May 1941.! 

The Ministry, he said, aimed at the settlement by mediation 
of industrial disputes and of disputes between landlords and 
tenants in rural areas, and officers had been appointed for the 
purpose. Almost every district had its own officer, and the pro- 
cedure took the form of a round-table conference at which the 
parties to the dispute, their respective witnesses, and the mediating 
officer were present. 

A special workers’ centre had been opened at Chungking with 
various facilities (bathing, hairdressing, and laundry services) 
at a reduced cost, including limited residential accommodation. 
There was also an employment office at the centre, and, in addition, 
steps had been taken for the supply of information or provision 
of assistance free of cost to the workers in matters of daily life 
bearing on occupational, health, and other questions. Educational 
classes had also been established at the centre, and military drill 
was conducted. It was proposed to open similar centres at other 
places, at an estimated cost of two million dollars. 

Child labour would be prohibited. Plans had already been 
drawn up for the improvement of conditions of work in Chungking 
and Tzeliuching, and in the tin mines of Kochin, to which particular 
attention was being given on account of the employment of children 
in the mines for long hours at low wages. 

Workers had been urged to join trade unions and steps had 
been taken for the development of trade union organisation through- 
out the country. The improvement of living conditions was being 
effected by means of workers’ co-operative societies, the social 
centres, and other organisations set up for the purpose. All these 
organisations had been placed under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. 


1 Shanghai Evening Post, 6 May 1941. 
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In a subsequent statement to the press' in April 1942, the 
Minister described the objectives which had been pursued by the 
Ministry since its creation and, more particularly, the policy in 
the field of social assistance. 

The Ministry’s first task, he said, would be the promotion of 
voluntary associations for the purpose of mobilising the country’s 
man-power in accordance with the National General Mobilisation 
Act. The long-term objective was to pave the way, in a com- 
prehensive manner, for post-war reconstruction.’ 

With these main objects in view steps had been taken (1) to 
provide assistance to the voluntary associations to enable them 
to meet the requirements of the mobilisation of man-power; (2) 
to establish control over trade and professional associations so that 
effect might be given to the economic policy of the Government; 
(3) to encourage and maintain cultural bodies for international 
purposes with a view to enhancing the effectiveness of the efforts 
of the general public to promote understanding with, and secure 
the goodwill of, other nations; and (4) to direct the activities of 
voluntary associations in occupied areas so as to increase the 
resistance to the enemy and to those under his influence. 

The Ministry had taken action to give effect to various measures, 
including, in particular, those designed to make it compulsory for 
workers to join their respective trade associations, to establish 
wartime controls over important industries and trades, and to 
regulate the activities of labour organisations. 

In addition, measures had been taken by the Ministry for the 
regulation of the activities of different voluntary associations with 
social objectives, such as the New Life Movement, the Voluntary 
Savings Campaign, the Work Contest Campaign, and others for 
raising funds to provide comforts to the troops or for purposes of 
general relief. 

The funds and the personnel of the Ministry were limited and 
it obviously could not itself finance all the activities in the field 
of social welfare, which included social insurance, social service, 
labour welfare, child welfare, and vocational guidance. The policy 
of the Ministry was therefore to encourage and assist the existing 
private institutions. Organisations or services initiated by the 
Ministry were intended to serve as examples for private concerns. 

With the help of experts the Ministry had completed the pre- 
paration of a Social Insurance Bill, which would be submitted to 
the Government. The Ministry had also promoted labour welfare 
in two ways: in the first place, by the strict enforcement of the 
Government’s labour policy, and, secondly, by allocating special 
funds for welfare work. The subordinate organs of the Ministry 
and the factories and trade unions under its control had been 
instructed to operate clinics, schools, restaurants, and dormitories 
for workers. 

Relief activities had been carried on before the Ministry had 





1 National Herald, 21 Apr. 1942. 

* For a summary of a recent study of China’s post-war problems by the 
Director of Research at the Institute of Economics of the University of Nankai 
in Chungking, Dr. F. D. Fone, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 299-312. 
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been set up, but it was trying to give a new orientation to the 
public attitude towards relief. While such projects had hitherto 
been regarded as a form of charity, the new attitude was one of 
responsibility for the under-privileged and victims of forces bey »nd 
their control. The preparation of a Social Relief Bill to regulate 
the working of existing relief institutions and provide better care 
to those in need was engaging the Ministry’s attention. 

A more active policy would be followed in the future. Wherever 
possible, individuals would be helped to start life anew and regain 
their self-respect by acquiring useful skills or learning some trade. 
In Chungking the Ministry was operating an experimental relief 
institution to serve as a model. The institute comprised a hospital 
and maternity ward, a workshop, and separate departments for 
children and for old, disabled, and homeless persons. Outdoor 
as well as indoor relief was provided, and it was intended to train 
the inmates to become self-supporting. 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE I.L.O. 


At the Sixty-second Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was held in Toronto from 5 to 14 October 
1942!, the following report concerning the International Labour 
Organisation was adopted unanimously: 


Of the International Labour Office, it might be said that its builders built 
better than they knew. 

While other agencies of international co-operation have either faltered or 
completely disappeared, the I.L.O. has gone on in spite of the loss of its per- 
manent home in Geneva to serve the goal for which it was created. 

By an irony of fate the I.L.O., which was the product of some pre-war plan- 
ning-out of post-war reconstruction following World War I, is to-day devoting 
much of its time and resources planning post-war reconstruction of World War 
II. It is doubly fortunate that we shall be enabled to enter the post-war period 
with much advanced planning about reconstruction. But more. This agency, 
which owed its inception to labour and has enjoyed labour’s warm support for 
twenty years, to-day has the privilege of serving as the voice of labour from 
those countries where the free trade union movement has been suppressed. 

The work of the I.L.O. has been signalised during the last year by an event 
of a truly world-wide significance. The convening of an extraordinary session 
of the International Labour Conference at Columbia University in October 
and November 1941 was both an “act of faith” and the essence of the strategy 
of victory for the free nations. 

The Executive Council in its report has noted in some detail the topics con- 
sidered and the findings of the Conference. There emerges in any review of this 
historic meeting the unanimous adoption of the so-called American Resolution 
dealing with the post-war emergency and reconstruction and authorising the 
I.L.O. to be represented in any Peace Conference following the war. Your com- 
mittee regards this broad resolution of far-reaching importance. 

The work of the I.L.O. during the year has been characterised by other 
activities of less dramatic and of less world-wide importance, yet of genuine 
importance: the meeting of the Emergency Committee in London in April 1942, 
attended by our worker representative Robert J. Watt, the Joint Maritime 
Commission held two months later in London with delegates from 15 countries, 
and the more recent Inter-American Conference on Social Security at Santiago 
de Chile. To these should be added the Canada-United States conferences in 
Montreal and New York on labour, management and Government co-operation. 

During the year, the Office has been under the able management of Edward 
Phelan, Acting Director, whose long association with the Office and whose 
devotion to the cause of social justice have won for him deserved international 
esteem. We are most appreciative of his splendid work. The appointment of 
Professor Lindsay Rogers, of Columbia University, as Assistant Director has 
added not only a resourceful leader but a distinguished scholar in public law. 





1 See below, p. 762. 
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For his untiring services in carrying the message of the I.L.O. to labour 
audiences in America and other valuable services rendered, your committee 
commends James Wilson and urges an even greater use of his services by the 
new organisations to whom he has not yet spoken. 

Your committee further urges that every possible effort be made to secure 
for the I.L.O. adequate financial support to enable it not only to carry on the 
extensive programme of research and administration in which it is now engaged 
but to extend and expand its work in keeping with the rapidly growing useful- 
ness of its programme. 

Concluding this report, your committee records its appreciation for the 
appearance and address of Edward Phelan before the Convention. His closing 
words may well serve as the conclusion of our report that total war can end 
only with total victory, but victory cannot be military alone. It must be a 
victory for the principles of social justice upon which enduring peace alone can 
rest. 


ScoTtisH TEXTILE WORKERS AND THE I.L.O. 
ProposED WorRLD TEXTILE OFFICE 


The following is the text of a resolution passed by the Annual 
Delegate Meeting of the Scottish Council of Textile Trade Unions 
on 29 August 1942: 


In view of the unsatisfactory and chaotic condition of the world textile 
industry, this Annual Delegate Meeting welcomes the proposed establishment 
of a World Textile Office under the aegis of the International Labour Office, 
supports the efforts of the International Federation of Textile Workers’ Associa- 
tions to have such an Office established, and records its belief that a World 
Textile Office would be of great service to textile workers throughout the world.* 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for October- 
December 1942 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations or reprints of recent legislative measures 
affecting labour in the following countries: Belgium, Bohemia-Moravia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay. Mention may be made of the Chinese Act respecting the mobilisation 
of resources, the Bulgarian Act respecting social insurance for salaried employees, 
the Social Insurance Acts of Costa Rica and Panama, the German Orders respec- 
ting the employment of Jews, and the Spanish Decree respecting insurance against 
silicosis. 


OBITUARY 
OscaR ANSHELM NORDBORG 


Captain Oscar Anshelm Nordborg, Managing Director of the 
Swedish Shipowners’ Association from 1914 to 1940, died at the 
age of 67 on 28 August 1942, at his summer home outside Géteborg. 


Captain Nordborg, who was the spokesman of the shipping industry in the 
Riksdag (he had been a member of the First Chamber since 1929), was also 
very active in international maritime affairs and was a well-known figure at 
the Maritime Sessions of the International Labour Conference. He attended, 
as delegate or technical adviser, the Maritime Sessions held in 1920 at Genoa, 
and in 1929 and 1936 at Geneva, and was also one of the original members of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, taking part in the first session in November 1920, 
and again in the fourth session in September 1924. 





1 Sixty-Second Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Toronto, 1942. Report 
of Proceedings, p. 627. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


RECONSTRUCTION PoLIcy OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF CANADA, THE 
UNIon oF SoutTH AFRICA, AND THE UNITED STATES 


STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
in an address before the annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, meeting in Toronto, Canada, on 9 October 
1942, outlined the social and economic principles on which the 
structure of a new democratic order will arise. 


Speaking on the subject of the significance to labour of the present war and 
of the significance of labour’s part in the war, the Prime Minister stated that 
any new order worthy of the name must place the emphasis upon equality among 
men. The hope of the future was the universal recognition of our common human- 
ity. He emphasised that, while all were agreed that we were fighting for freedom, 
he doubted if we yet fully understood what freedom really is. Freedom he 
defined as the absence of fear; as fear vanishes, freedom grows. 

In outlining what constitutes fear, he pointed out that next to the fear of 
war the greatest fear to-day to most men is the fear of unemployment. The war 
was teaching that the obstacles to full employment were not real obstacles, that 
a partnership of management, of workers, and of the community could make 
useful work available in time of peace no less than in time of war, for all who 
needed or wanted to work. 

The tasks that will follow the winning of the war—to repair the physical 
destruction and meet the pent-up demand for goods and services, to provide 
food for the starving peoples—would alone, the Prime Minister explained, 
provide work for millions of men and women for many years. However, the work 
of repair and reconstruction would not be enough. Fortunately we were learning 
that the only limit to productive capacity was the limit of our resources and our 
will and skill to use them to satisfy human need instead of greed. In contrast to 
earlier discussion of the conservation of natural resources, the aim to-day was 
total mobilisation of resources and of man-power for the waging of total war. 
When the war was over we must seek to use our natural and material resources 
to a human resources—to promote the health and happiness of all the 

ople. 

Adding that the fear of unemployment was only one of many fears which 
arise out of a sense of insecurity where, through inadequate compensation, 
sickness, invalidity or accident, the capacity to earn was gradually if not wholly 
lost, he stated that until these fears had been eliminated the war for freedom 
would not have been won. 


A new world order will come into being as the legitimate fears of mankind 
are removed. The old order has been based on fear, resulting in conflict alike 
in industrial and in international relations. The new order must be based on 
faith, leading to co-operation between the parties in industry and to co- 
operation among the nations of the world. The new order must be based on 
human rights; not on the rights of property, privilege, or position. The new 
order must be a world order. It must be governed by a universal rule of law. 
To bring the new order into being, we shall need a spiritual, not a material, 
interpretation of life. In estimating human values, the new order will be 
concerned with men’s character and personality, not with their power and 
position, nor with the extent of their possessions. The souls of men will be 
more precious than their bodies. 

The era of freedom will be achieved only as social security and human 
welfare become the main concern of men and nations. 

It is necessary that social security and human welfare should be expressed 
in definite terms. It is, however, not my purpose to attempt to give a blue- 
print of the new order. Of the kind of dijeutives I have in mind, I would 
merely mention the following as a national minimum: useful employment 
for all who are willing to work; standards of nutrition and housing, adequate 
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to ensure the health of the whole population; social insurance against priva- 
tions —s from unemployment, from accident, from the death of the 
r 


breadwinner, from ill health, and from old age. 

In war, the preservation of the existence of the community is placed 
before the interests of individuals or groups. Here, too, is a lesson for meeting 
the problems of peace. 

By placing Ee teste of the country before the interests of individuals 
or groups; by social control in which Government, labour, and management 
all share, human well-being can be vastly increased. 

Monopoly of control must give way to joint control in all that pertains 
to just relations. I should like to see labour-management committees in 
every industry in our country, and in agriculture. Happily, the principle of 
the partnership of management and of workers in the community is making 
steady progress. Where it is tried it is proving its worth. It is only by fully 
realising and accepting this partnership that the necessities of industry can 
be harmonised with the hope of humanity. 

That is the victory for which alike in international and industrial relations 
we must fight and work. Nothing less can give us the will to accept the hard- 
ships, to make the efforts, and to bear the burdens which are ours today, at 
the crossroads of humanity. No lesser hope will suffice to sustain our march 
on the highway to a better future.* 


STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF SouUTH AFRICA 


General Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, in an 
address on 21 October 1942, outlined his conception of the post- 
war world. 


Stating that the present war is a new crusade, a new fight to the death for 
man’s rights and liberties and for the personal ideals of man’s ethical and spiritual 
life, he said: 


I therefore come to the question: What is the sort of world which we 
envisage as our objective after the war? What sort of social and international 
order are we aiming at? These are very important questions, deserving of 
our most careful attention if we mean not only to win the war but also the 
peace. Our ideas on these matters 22 years ago were much too vague and 
crude and, at the same time, much too ambitious, with the result that when 
they came to be tested by hard experience they proved wanting, and their 
failure helped to contribute to the present conflict. With that experience 
before us, we ought this time to hammer out something more clear, definite, 
and practical. 

A great deal of thought is no doubt already being given to these matters, 
and one may hope that we shall approach peace much better informed and 
equip than we were last time. Certain points of great importance have 
already emerged. Thus we have accepted the name of the “United Nations’’. 
This is a new conception much in advance of the old concept of a League of 
Nations. We do not want a mere League, but something more definite and 
organic, even if to begin with more limited and less ambitious than the League. 
“The United Nations” is itself a fruitful conception, and on the basis of that 
conception practical machinery for the functioning of an international order 
could be explored. 

Then again, we have the Atlantic Charter, in which certain large principles 
of international policy in the social and economic sphere have been accepted. 
That, too, marks a great step forward which only requires more careful defini- 
tion and elaboration to become a real Magna Carta of the Nations. 

Again, we have agreed on certain large principles of social policy, involvin 
social security for the citizen in matters which have lain at the roots of muc 
social unrest and suffering in the past. We cannot hope to establish a new 
heaven and a new earth in the bleak world which will follow after this most 
destructive conflict in history. But certain patent social and economic evils 
could be tackled on modest practical lines on an international scale almost 
at once. 


1 Sixty-second Annual Convention of the Americon Federation of Labor, Toronto, 1942. Report 
of Proceedings, pp. 416-420. 
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Then again we have accepted the principle of international help under- 
lying the Mutual Aid Agreement. The helping hand in international life is 
thus already a matter of practical politics and could be suitably extended 
after the war. This, too, is a far-reaching innovation, pointing the way to 
fruitful developments in future. 

All these are already indications of considerable advances to a better 
world and a richer life for mankind. To these we may add much of the social 
and economic work of the League of Nations, which remains of permanent 
value. Much of the League organisation could thus continue to function for 
the future well-being of mankind. 

In sober resolution, in modest hope, and strong faith, we move forward 
to an unknown future. There is no reason why we should not hopefully and 
sincerely attempt to carry out for the world the task which now confronts us 
as never before in the history of our race. An American statesman has called 
this the century of the plain man, the common people. I feel that in this vast 
suffering through which our race is passing we are being carried to a deeper 
sense of social realities. We are passing beyond the ordinary politics and 
political shibboleths. It is no longer a case of socialism or communism or 
any of the other isms of the market place, but of achieving common justice 
and fair play for all. 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
in a nation-wide broadcast on 23 July 1942, gave an authoritative 
expression to the war and peace aims of the United States Govern- 


ment. 


Mr. Hull stated: 


With victory achieved our first concern must be for those whose sufferings 
have been almost beyond human endurance. When the armies of our enemies 
are beaten, the people of many countries will be starving and without means 
of procuring food; homeless and without means of building shelter; their 
fields scorched; their cattle slaughtered; their tools gone; their factories and 
mines destroyed; their roads and transport wrecked. Unknown millions will 
be far from their homes—prisoners of war, inmates of concentration camps, 
forced labourers in alien lands, refugees from battle, from cruelty, from 
starvation. Disease and danger of disease will lurk everywhere. In some 
countries confusion and chaos will follow the cessation of hostilities. Victory 
must be followed by swift and effective action to meet these pressing human 
needs. 

At the same time all countries—those which will need relief and those 
more fortunate—will be faced with the immediate problems of transition 
from war to peace. War production must be transformed into production 
for the peacetime needs of mankind. In some countries the physical ravages 
of war must be repaired. In others, agriculture must be re-established. In all 
countries returning soldiers must find places in the work of peace. There will 
be enormous deficiencies of many kinds of goods. All countries, including 
ours, will need an immense volume of production. There will, therefore, 
exist vast opportunities for useful employment. The termination of the war 
effort will release, for use in peaceful pursuits, stirring enthusiasms, the aspira- 
tions and energies of youth, technical experience, and—in many industries— 
ample plants and abundance of tools. The compelling demands of war are 
revealing how great a supply of goods can be produced for national defence. 
The needs of peace should be no less compelling, though some of the means of 
meeting them must be different. Towards meeting these needs each and 
every nation should intensively direct its efforts to the creation of an abun- 
dance for peacetime life. This can only be achieved by a combination of the 
efforts of individuals, the efforts of groups, and the efforts of nations. Govern- 
ments can and must help to focus the energies by encouraging, co-ordinating, 
and aiding the efforts of individuals and groups. 

During this period of transition the United Nations must continue to 








1 The Times, 22 Oct. 1942. 
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act in the spirit of co-operation which now underlies their war effort—to 
supplement and make more effective the action of countries individually in 
re-establishing public order, in providing swift relief, in meeting the manifold 
problems of readjustment. 


Defining liberty under law as the only real foundation of political and social 
stability, Mr. Hull pointed out that liberty must include economic freedom and 
economic security: ‘the assurance for all alike of an opportunity to work as free 
men in the company of free men; to obtain through work the material and spiritual 
means of life; to advance through the exercise of ability, initiative, and enterprise; 
to make provision against the hazards of human existence’. He emphasised that 
no nation or group of nations can prescribe the methods or provide the means 
by which any other nation can accomplish or maintain its own political and 
economic independence, but that nations can and must, in order to help one 
another take “by co-operative action steps for the elimination of impediments 
and obstructions which prevent the full use by each—for the welfare of its people 
—of the energy and resources which are at its command”’. 

After discussing the relationship of the burden of armaments to social pro- 
ress, and the necessity for the settlement of disputes by peaceful means, Mr. 
ull pointed to the danger of ‘‘nationalism run riot’’ and to the need of a free 

flow of goods and services from nation to nation. He said: 


No nation can make satisfactory progress when it is deprived, by its own 
action or by the action of others, of the immeasurable benefits of international 
exchange of goods and services. The Atlantic Charter declares the right of 
all nations to ‘‘access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity’’. This is essential 
if the legitimate and growing demand for the greatest practicable measure 
of stable employment is to be met, accompanied by rising standards of living. 
If the actual and potential losses resulting from limitations on economic 
——- are to be eliminated, a system must be provided by which this can be 
assured. 

In order to accomplish this, and to establish among the nations a circle 
of mutual benefit, excessive trade barriers of the many different kinds must 
be reduced, and practices which impose injuries on others and divert trade 
from its natural economic course must be avoided. Equally plain is the need 
for making national currencies once more freely exchangeable for each other 
at stable rates of exchange; for a system of financial relations so devised that 
materials can be produced and ways may be found of moving them where 
there are markets created by human need; for machinery through which 
capital may—for the development of the world’s resources and for the stabili- 
sation of economic activity—move on equitable terms from financially 
stronger to financially weaker countries. There may be need for some special 
trade arrangement and for international agreements to handle difficult surplus 
problems and to meet situations in special areas . : 

Building for the future in the economic sphere thus means that each 
nation must give substance and reality to programmes of social and economic 
progress by augmenting production and using the greater output for the in- 
crease of general welfare; but not permitting it to be diverted or checked by 
special interests, private or public. It also means that each nation must play 
its full part in a system of world relations designed to facilitate the production 
and movement of goods in response to human needs. 


Finally, Mr. Hull pointed to the opportunity that will be offered in the post- 
war settlement to eliminate vast obstacles and waste, to make possible additional 
means of advancing national and international standards, to create new facilities, 
and to provide for more effective utilisation of natural resources and of human 
labour for the promotion of human welfare. 


To make full use of this opportunity, he said, we must be resolved not alone 
to proclaim the blessings and benefits which we all alike desire for humanity 
but to find the mechanisms by which they may be most fully and most speedily 
attained and be most effectively safeguarded.' 





1 The Department of State Bulletin, 25 July 1942, p. 643. 
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Jormyt Discussions oN Post-War CONDITIONS OF BRITISH 
MERCHANT SEAMEN 


The British Minister of War Transport, Lord Leathers, in a 
letter dated 10 September 1942 to Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., 
formally recorded certain assurances already given in an interview 
to Mr. Greenwood and other members of the Administrative 
Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party. In the course 
of his letter Lord Leathers said: 


You will remember that we also discussed the question of post-war conditions 
for the officers and men of the merchant navy. I am pleased to repeat in writing 
what I said then, namely, that I have for some time been in contact with the 
officers’ associations and the seamen’s trade unions on this subject, and that 
I have invited them, with their colleagues in the National Maritime Board, to 
draw up proposals on certain aspects of this important question. I shall, of course, 
be happy to see the representatives of the officers and seamen whenever they 
may think it useful to have a further personal discussion on any aspect of post- 
war policy. 

Perhaps I may remind you that some months ago I gave an assurance that 
the policy of the Government was that “after the war the British mercantile 
marine shall be maintained in an adequate state of strength and in a position of 
full efficiency, in which term I include the best attainable conditions of employ- 
ment for the officers and men who are serving the country so well”. 


British CoLoNnrIaAL Po.icy 
DEVELOPMENT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENTS 


The development of Labour Departments in British Colonial 
dependencies has been a marked feature of recent years. 


By September 1942 Labour Departments or Inspectorates existed in the 
following territories: Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate, Ceylon, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Kenya, Leeward Islands (Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis), Malta, 
Mauritius, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Palestine, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika Territory, Trinidad, Uganda. 

The size of the labour organisation naturally differs widely. In Ceylon the 
Labour Department consists of a Controller of Labour, a Deputy Controller of 
Labour, five additional deputy controllers, one assistant controller, one unem- 
ployment officer, one works engineer of the unemployment relief works, one 
manager of the employment exchange, four travelling labour inspectors, and 
three labour inspectors; in Jamaica it consists of a Labour Advisor, a Labour 
Officer, four junior labour officers, two senior labour investigators, one factory 
inspector, one minimum wage officer, one manager of the Kingston employment 
bureau, one deputy manager of the bureau, one junior labour investigator, and 
three officers in charge of correspondence and statistical branch. 

Several of the senior officers are seconded from the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. There are also British trade unionists who have been 
engaged as Government labour officers or in similar capacities. The composition 
of the Department in Palestine is of particular interest. The Director of Labour 
was formerly Director of Labour, Egypt. The Assistant Director is seconded 
from the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Of the four labour inspectors, 
three are seconded from the Ministry of Labour and National Service (including 
one woman), one is a trade unionist from Great Britain. Of the six sub-inspectors 
of labour, three are Arabs and three Jews.? 


WELFARE OF COLONIAL PEOPLES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


An Advisory Committee on the Welfare of Colonial Peoples 
in the United Kingdom has been appointed by the British Secretary 





1 ITloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, 21 t. 1942. 
* Communication to the 4 L.O. ~~ 
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of State for the Colonies. The Chairman is Lord Listowel; in 
addition, the Committee is composed of four Colonial Office mem- 
bers and seven non-official members, among the latter being a 
West Indian resident, and an African resident in England.! 


It is difficult to estimate how many people from the colonies are now in the 
United Kingdom. From some colonies a number have made the country their 
permanent — there being, for example, some 10,000 Cypriots. In addition 
to the service men, whose numbers cannot be given, there are also some 500 
students, some 2,000 to 3,000 seamen, and between 7,000 and 8,000 persons from 
Africa or the West Indies. The community includes at present over 1,000 workers 
brought over to help in the war effort as manual workers and foresters. Among 
these is a group of some 200 West Indian technicians in the Northwest of England, 
some 200 trainees and 1,000 foresters from British Honduras. The technicians 
are men of various skills, all from Jamaica. The trainees come from many parts 
of the West Indies and will go into factories after training. These groups are the 
direct concern of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, whose officers 
make arrangements for placing the men and for their welfare. The technicians 
live in billets or in hostels, the trainees are housed in four special hostels. The 
British Honduras forestry unit is stationed in Scotland. The men are housed in 
camps by the Ministry of Supply, their employer. They have their own general 
manager, who came over with them from British Honduras, and their camp 
managers and medical and sanitary personnel. Two special welfare officers have 
receritly been appointed to the unit, including a West Indian. All these men are 
paid British rates of wages, and encouraged to belong to trade unions where 
appropriate and to enter fully into the factory and local social life.* 


REVISION oF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN RUMANIA 


By a ministerial decision of 17 July 1942 a committee was set 
up in Rumania to revise the whole body of labour legislation and 
to draw up a labour code. The committee, which is composed of 
six members, including Mr. D. Constantinesco, former Director- 
General of Labour and delegate to various Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, is to remain attached to the Depart- 
ment of Labour until its codification work has been completed.* 


APPOINTMENT OF A NATIONAL Economic CouNcIiL IN CHILE 


A National Economic Council has been set up in Chile for the 
purpose of assisting the Executive Power in economic matters. 


Among other things the Council is responsible for submitting such draft bills, 
decrees, and regulations to the Government as it considers will promote the 
economic activity of the country, for drawing attention to the effects that the 
measures in preparation may have on the national economy, suggesting amend- 
ments to the provisions of existing legislation, and proposing new measures. 

The Council is required in the first place to co-ordinate the economic activities 
of private industry with those of the State with regard to production, finance, 
distribution, the social organisation of labour, the fiscal system, etc. 

The National Economic Council is composed of the following: (@) the Minis- 
ters forming the Economic Committee of the Government; (5) one member from 
each of the sections for agriculture, industry, wholesale trade, retail trade, and 
transport of the Confederation of Production and Commerce; (c) three members 
of lawfully constituted trade unions of private employees; (d) three members of 
lawfully constituted trade unions of workers; (e) one representative of the 
national credit institutes and one member of the Chamber of Commerce; (f) one 
representative of the Institute of Engineers; (g) one representative of the Chilean 
Agronomic Society. Apart from the Ministers, the members of the Council are 
appointed by the President of the Republic for a term of one year.‘ 


1 Colonial Office Press Bulletin, 22 Sept. 1942. 
3 unication to the I.L.O. 

* Monitorul Oficial, 21 July 1942. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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WaRTIME MEASURES IN INDIA 
AGRICULTURAL PoLicy 


An unprecedented situation in India, caused by a shortage of 
supplies of food grains, as a consequence of the war, has given 
agriculture an added importance in the national economy. A 
Grow More Food campaign has been launched and both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments have taken action to provide 
assistance to cultivators and to intensify production.! 


A Conference on Food Production. 


A conference of representatives of Governments of British Indian Provinces 
and of Indian States to consider ways and means of increasing the production 
of food crops was held in New Delhi in April 1942 under the auspices of the 
Government of India, with Mr. N. R. Sarker, the competent Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in the chair. 


Causes of the shortage of food; proposed remedies. The Chairman in his opening 
speech remarked that in normal years India was self-sufficient in respect of 
food requirements except for imports of rice from Burma? and of wheat from 
Australia. The present shortage of food was to be attributed mainly to two 
factors: the cessation of imports from outside and the difficulties of transport. 
A dislocation, even, of the internal transport system was not impossible. The 
shortage of rice and wheat had led to a sharp increase in the prices of substitute 
grains such as barley, millet (jawar and bajra), and gram. It was apprehended 
that owing to the cessation of imports and decline in the internal production, 
the actual extent of the shortage in 1942 in the supply of rice might be 2,300,000 
tons; in that of wheat, 350,000 tons; and in that of gram, about 250,000 tons. 

In order to deal with the situation, the speaker said, the Conference should 
consider the extent to which the shortage in some areas could be met by a surplus 
in others, and form an estimate of the total shortage in respect of each com- 
modity. The Provincial and the State Governments should, however, aim at 
attaining self-sufficiency as far as practicable as a safeguard against possible 
interruptions in the transport system. In addition, a scheme might be worked 
out, calculated to substitute other food crops for grains wherever possible. A 
campaign had been launched, known as the Grow More Food campaign, which 
would aim at promoting (1) intensive cultivation, (2) the substitution of food 
crops for speculative cash crops, and (3) the reclamation of uncultivated marginal 
land for the purpose of growing suitable food crops. Effective propaganda was 
necessary in order to secure the active co-operation of the cultivator, but it 
was no less important to take steps to regulate prices, which would guarantee 
minimum returns. 

Finally, the chairman suggested that each Provincial or State Government, 
or a group of such Governments, might set up advisory committees to deal 
with the problem and appoint a regional officer with the necessary staff to carry 
on the campaign, and that, in addition, a Central Food Advisory Council might 
be established for collecting and disseminating information and co-ordinating 
the activities of the regional bodies.* 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions incorporating the suggestions 
made by the chairman and also proposed that the competent authorities should 
assist cultivators by providing special seasonal loans, seeds, manure, and 
irrigation facilities, and adopting measures to reduce rents or taxes on land 
reclaimed and employed for the cultivation of food crops.‘ 





1 In 1937-38, out of the total area of British India of 511,302,000 acres, only 42 per cent. were 
sown, the remainder being accounted for by forests (13 per cent.), land not available for agri- 
eulture (18 per cent.), waste land suitable for cultivation (18 per cent.), and land lying fallow 
(9 per cent.). Food crops occupied 80 per cent. of the sown area (food grains, 76 per cent.; other 
food crops, 4 per cent.), and other crops, 20 per cent. (fibres, 8 per cent.; oil seeds, 7 per cent.; 
other crops, 5 per cent.). The area under irrigation totalled 52,833,000 acres. (DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCIAL INTELLICENCE AND Sratistics: Agricultural Statistics of India, 1937-38, Vol. 1.) 

? About 1,400,000 tons a year, i.¢., a little over 5.25 per cent. of the total rice production and 
abot 2.3 per cent. of the total production of food grains in India, 

* Indian Farming, Vol. III, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 307-314. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 8 Apr. 1942, 
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Government Action. 


Action has been taken to give effect to the decisions of the Conference, and 
various other measures for the improvement of agricultural conditions have 
also been adopted. The Central Government has sanctioned the expenditure 
of 10,000,000 rupees for the promotion of the Grow More Food campaign, and 
has agreed to compensate the Provincial Governments for any loss in revenue 
on account cf the resultant changes in the crops. In addition, it has undertaken 
to prevent any serious consequent decline in the prices of foodstuffs by taking 
the necessary action, such as the purchase of surplus stock.! Provincial Govern- 
ments will also take action on their own account to facilitate the campaign.? 


Agricultural research. It was announced in August 1941 by the Governing 
Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research that new and improved 
varieties of rice had been produced and that a sum of 110,000 rupees had been 
appropriated for the purpose of popularising them.’ As a result of this step and 
other measures recommended by the Council, it was hoped that the total rice 
production in the country could be increased by 10 per cent. in the following 
three years.‘ 


Improvement of marketing facilities. The Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India has stated that, in his view, the low returns to rice 
growers may be attributed in the main to the use of seeds of poor quality, in- 
efficient handling at the harvesting stage, wastage in hulling, high rates charged 
by intermediaries®, and the absence of any recognised system of grading and of 
a uniform set of weights and measures, leading to various abuses and the usurious 
rates of interest charged on private loans to cultivators. He has recommended 
that, in addition to bringing about an improvement in the methods of agriculture 
and extending the acreage under the improved seed varieties, a proper system 
of rural finance should be organised. He has suggested, moreover, that measures 
should be taken for the adjustment of freight rates, having regard to the cul- 
tivator’s requirements, and the improvement of harvesting technique, methods 
of storage and marketing through co-operative organisations, and for the speedy 
dissemination of reliable information on the conditions on the market.® 


Schemes for rural development. It may also be recalled in this connection 
that the Government of India constituted a fund in 1935-36 for the economic 
development of rural areas. In order to avoid wasteful diffusion, the Provincial 
Governments were asked to concentrate on two or three main long-range schemes 
suited to local conditions. Accordingly, schemes for the consolidation of land 
holdings and for the improvement of water supply, livestock, seeds, communi- 
cations, and sanitation were selected. 

The areas which were to receive the benefits had, as a rule, to contribute 
not less than a third of the cost either in cash or in kind, but the Provincial 
Governments were given full power to make adjustments in the light of local 
requirements. In the United Provinces, for instance, because of the keen demand 





1 The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 9 May 1942. 

2 The Government of Bombay, for instance, has allocated 170,000 rupees to expenditure on 
the provision of food-crop seeds to the cultivator at concession rates, and has sold them at two- 
thirds of the cost price in areas in which there was a seed shortage (Times of India (Bombay), 
22 May 1942). For particulars of the steps taken in the different Provinces and States to organise 
the production of food in the present emergency, see Indian Farming, Vol. III, No. 5, May 1942, 
pp. 285-291, and No. 6, June 1942, pp. 341-347. 

3 The Statesman (Delhi), 1 Aug. 1941. 

4 The Hindustan Times (Delhi), 23 Oct. 1942. 

The Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research emphasised the im- 
portance of providing adequate assistance to the cultivator at its meeting in February 1942 at 
New Delhi. The introduction of new crops or extension of existing ones (papaya, olive, hops, 
sisal, hemp, sago, pistachio nut, etc.) and the adoption of measures for ensuring adequate supplies 
of good quality seeds as well as for ascertaining the advantages of the cultivation of mixed crops 
by suitable tests and the development of rural engineering were discussed at recent meetings 
of the Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Animal Husbandry at New Delhi. Important work 
for the purpose of ensuring that foodstuffs supplied to the armed forces are of good quality has 
been entrusted to the Military Food Laboratory at Kasauli (Jndian Information, Vol. 10, No. 
92, 1 May 1942, pp. 382-385). 

The introduction of suitable substitutes for crops whose exports have been adversely affected 
by transport difficulties due to the war, was urged by Mr. N. R. Sarker in an opening address to 
a meeting of the Crops and Soils Wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry at 
New Delhi in February 1942 (Indian Farming, Vol. III, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 238-240). Q 

5 As regards the larger part of the marketable surplus of rice, which is the foremost crop in 
the country, in terms of the total value of the output and of the area under cultivation, the pro- 
ducer, it is stated, receives about 51 per cent. of the price paid by the consumer, 

* The Statesman (Calcutta), 9 Oct. 1941. 
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for rural water supply, it was found possible to raise the contribution from one- 
third to one-half of the cost, while in Provinces like Bihar, Assam, and Orissa 
there was considerable difficulty in securing local support. 

The rural development allotments and expenditures up to 31 March 1941 
totalled respectively 13,985,000 and 13,585,000 rupees.! 

Provincial Governments, it should be added, have also started schemes of 
their own for the development of the countryside. In Bengal, the Department 
of Rural Reconstruction and Jute Regulation has put into effect a scheme to 
train the entire staff of the Jute Regulation Department for rural reconstruction 
work, in addition to their normal duties. Provision was made under the scheme 
for training about 6,000 employees by September 1941 as well as a large number 
of workers from outside.” 


Other measures. Various supplementary steps have been taken for the better 
organisation of particular industries on which agriculturists are dependent, the 
extension of existing rural amenities, and the prevention or mitigation of possible 
hardships. Thus a proposal made by the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to set up a Central Sugar Committee, on the same lines as 
those of the Central Cotton Committee, was adopted by the Legislative Assembly. 
The members of the Committee will be mainly non-officials and will include 
representatives of sugar interests (manufacturers, growers and dealers).* A Sugar 
Controller has also been appointed with powers to fix ex-factory prices, which 
are to be uniform throughout the country, to register dealers, and to control the 
transportation and distribution of the output from factories to markets.‘ 

An Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on 29 January 
1942, imposing an extra customs levy of 6.25 rupees per 100 Ibs. on raw cotton 
imports, from the proceeds of which a fund will be established for the purpose of 
financing measures for the benefit of growers of certain types of cotton which 
were exported in large quantities to the Far East before the war.5 

A conference of representatives of four British Indian Provinces and sixteen 
Indian States in the north-west was held at New Delhi in April 1942 in order 
to consider measures for dealing with the prevalent locust menace. The Con- 
ference unanimously accepted the principle that the cost of the necessary organ- 
isation should be shared by all the administrations of territories which are likely 
to be affected.® 

Arrangements are being made by the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, 
Mukteswar, to produce in the country veterinary drugs which were formerly 
imported.’ 

An organisation (known as the Agmark) under the direct supervision of the 
Central and Provincial Marketing Officers has been set up by the Government, 
in accordance with recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India, for effecting improvements in the grading and marketing of 
agricultural products.® 


Price ConTROL 


Following the two price control conferences held in 1939 and 
1940 °, three further conferences were held in October 1941, February 
1942, and April 1942 in New Delhi, with the Member for Commerce 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the Chair. 


The Third Price Control Conference. 


At the third conference it was observed that an expanding export market 
was open to India and that prices, especially of textile goods, tended to rise 
in the latter part of 1941. The prices of primary products (wheat, rice, and coal) 
had not shown any abnormal increase, but so far as textiles were concerned, a 
scheme for the production of certain standardised types for the common cloth 
requirements of the masses, such as dhotis, saris, etc., of the cheaper varieties, 
had been prepared and would be put into effect when necessary. 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 92, 1 May 1942, pp. 383-385. 
? Press Note, 20 Aug. 1941, issued by the Director of Information, Bengal. 
* The Hindustan Times (Delhi), 15 Oct. 1941. 
4 Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 95, 15 June 1942, p. 612. 
5 The Gasetie of India Extraordinary, 29 Jan. 1942, p. 166. 
* Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 95, 15 June 1942, p. 609. 
? Ibid,, p. 605. 
8 Ibid., p. 610. Communication to the I.L.O. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 671. 
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It may be added that, subsequent to the conference, it was announced that 
in order to check an excessive rise in the price of wheat, the British Government 
had agreed to conduct its buying operations in India in consultation with 
the Government of India. The British Government also proposed to restrict 
purchases to immediate requirements and not to include provisions for the 
replenishment of reserve stocks in the countries of destination. Wheat prices, 
however, continued to rise and in December 1941 the Government of India 
issued orders fixing a maximum limit on the wholesale prices of wheat at 4.38 
aw per maund (82 Ibs.). It was further announced that the Cotton Textile 
Advisory Panel, which had been considering a scheme to provide cheap cloth 
for the masses, had agreed upon certain cundindens at a meeting held in January 
1942 at New Delhi on questions relating to the production, distribution, and 
sale of standard types of cloth. Subcommittees were appointed to study the 
types of standard cloth and fix their prices. The panel favoured the sale of the 
: -_ either by the Provincial Governments or by shops holding a licence issued 

them. 

. In January 1942, in Delhi, the wholesale and retail prices of foodstuffs 
such as wheat, gram and barley, etc., charcoal, firewood and matchboxes were 
fixed. Preliminary measures to regulate the price of wheat were also taken by 
the Government of the United Provinces. 


The Fourth Price Control Conference. 


Among the questions on the agenda of the fourth price control conference 
were the appointment of price control officers, the extension of price control 
measures, the establishment of regional price control committees, and the con- 
sideration of ways and means for the free movement of commodities, the control 
of rice, wheat, sugar, coal,and cotton yarn and cloth, and the disposal of raw 
cotton. 


The Fifth Price Control Conference. 


This conference came to the conclusion that the control of food prices should be 
closely associated with control over the distribution of the foodstuffs in question. 
It also considered specific problems relating to particular foodstuffs, such as 
rice, and the establishment of regional councils to survey the situation. In 
order to prevent an increase in the acreage under cotton the Conference suggested 
that (1) the Central Government might prohibit any extension of the cultiva- 
tion of any kind of cotton (except long staple) in the whole of British India and 
recommend similar action in Indian States; that (2) a grant might be given 
Provincial Governments to enable them to remit the wie or a part of the 
land revenue collected from cultivators for land which had been turned from 
cotton to food crops; and that (3) power might be delegated to Provincial Govern- 
ments to take measures to prevent the cultivation of unnecessary crops. The 
conference also considered measures for a further reduction in the bulk rationing 
of kerosene, which had been introduced in April 1942, and for the control of the 
prices as well as the supply of sugar, standard cloth, and handloom yarn. The 
importance of the exchange of commercial intelligence between the Central, 
Provincial, and State Governments was also emphasised.' 


Cost-or-Livinc BonusEs 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to various 
steps that have been taken in order to supplement the earnings 
of industrial workers and salaried employees by a cost-of-living 
bonus in consequence of the rise in prices due to the war. A 
summary of information on similar action taken subsequently is 
given below. 


Industrial Workers. 


In the United Provinces, as a result of negotiations with the Labour Com- 
missioner, the Employers’ Association of Northern India, Cawnpore, agreed 
to a further cost-of-living bonus according to a sliding scale, varying from 9.38 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 671. 
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per cent. to 12.50 per cent. of the monthly wage. The increased rates, which 
benefited about 70,000 workers, became effective in July 1941, and in January 
1942 there was a further increase of 6.25 per cent., subject to certain conditions. 
In Bombay, the Electric Supply and Tramway Company sanctioned a revised 
scale, effective from 1 July 1941, of 3.13 rupees to 5.25 rupees, according to the 
variations in the cost of living, to all workers with total monthly earnings of 
100 rupees or less. In Mysore, the Mining Companies (Kolar Gold Fields) 
paid a cost-of-living bonus as from 1 April 1941, at a rate varying according 
to the cost-of-living index. 

In Bengal, the Indian Jute Mills Association agreed to increase the ‘amenity 
allowance” (Koraki) from 1 rupee a month to 0.75 rupees a week following 
its recommendation to reduce the hours of work from 60 to 54 per week and to 
seal 10 per cent. of the looms because of the lack of shipping facilities created 
by the virtual closing of the port of Calcutta. Recommendations to grant a 
cost-of-living bonus or to increase the existing rate have also been made by 
various employers’ associations, e.g., the Indian Sugar Mills Association, the 
Indian Mining Association, the Bengal Millowners’ Association, and the South 
Indian Millowners’ Association. 

In August 1941, consequent upon action taken by the Government of India, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, decided to revise the rate of the cost-of-living 
bonus in force since 1 December 1939. The new arrangement, affecting about 
200,000 workers, provided for a rate varying from 4.5 rupees to 9 rupees for 
periods of 26 working days, according to variations in the cost-of-living index. 
The Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad, increased the cost-of-living bonus 
by 45 per cent. as from July 1941; the measure affected 100,000 workers. In- 
creases to take effect from August 1941 were also decided upon by five textile 
mills in Sholapur. 


Railway Workers. 


The rates of the cost-of-living bonus for workers on the State-managed rail- 
ways decided upon in March 1941, with effect from September 1940, were in- 
creased with effect from 1 November 1941. The amount of the increase, which 
varies according to the monthly earnings of the worker and the locality, ranges 
from 2 to 4.5 rupees a month. 


Provincial and State Government Employees. 


Several Provincial (Bombay, Madras, Orissa, the Punjab, Sind, the United 
Provinces) and State (Baroda, Cochin, Mysore) Governments have also taken 
measures for granting a cost-of-living bonus to their employees or increasing 
the existing rate. In Madras, for instance, a uniform monthly rate of 1 rupee 
for employees earning 40 rupees or less a month in Madras city and 30 rupees 
or less in the districts, subject to certain conditions, was decided upon, and the 
rate was increased to 1.5 rupees a month as from 1 June 1942. Similar action 
was also taken in Orissa in August 1941, in the United Provinces in September 
1941, and in Bombay in February 1942. In the Punjab, where a system of grain 
compensation allowance has been adopted, the system has been revised with 
the result that there has been an increase in the allowances made. 


Payment of a Supplementary War Bonus. 


The cotton textile mills in Sholapur decided to grant a war bonus of 12.5 per 
cent. of the total of the wages for 1941 to all workers in addition to the cost-of- 
living bonus. The Committee of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. also 
recommended a similar war bonus (12.5 per cent. of the total wages for 1941), 
subject to certain conditions. The textile mills of Indore decided to pay a war 
bonus of 10 per cent. of the total wages for 1941 in addition to a cost-of-living 
bonus. 

In Bengal, it has been announced that in the case of Government employees 
who remove their families from certain areas in the coastal belt, declared ‘‘non- 
family” areas because of the war, a separation allowance of 10 to 12 per cent. 
of the earnings will be paid.! 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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WacGE STABILISATION IN AUSTRALIA 


A series of measures of wage regulations taken in Australia 
during the past two years has culminated in a general stabilisation 
of wage rates, subject to adjustments in certain cases. 


A partial stabilisation of wages was introduced in July 1940. The expansion 
of war production had led to keen competition among employers for certain 
types of skilled labour, to marked increases in the rates of wages offered, and, as 
a result, to labour turnover on such a scale as to threaten dislocation of pro- 
duction. To meet this situation the Commonwealth Government issued a series 
of National Security (Employment) Regulations which restricted the movement 
of such workers and fixed the marginal rates of pay above the basic wage.'- With 
the intensification of the war effort at the beginning of 1942, an extension of 
these controls was found necessary. The National Security (Man Power) Regula- 
tions of 31 January 1942 introduced extensive control over the engagement, 
dismissal, and resignation of war workers, provided for the placement in useful 
work of the unemployed, and modified the existing arrangements for allocating 
man-power between industry and the armed forces.2 This measure was accom- 
panied by the National Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations of Feb- 
ruary 1942, which limited profits to 4 per cent. per annum®, prohibited transfer of 
certain types of property, provided for the fixing of maximum rates of interest, 
and stabilised wages in general.‘ 

The wage provisions of these regulations apply to alli employees who receive 
remuneration, including directors of companies. No employer may pay or offer 
to pay, and no employee may accept or seek to accept, remuneration at a rate 
different from: 


(a)That prescribed by an award, order or determination of an industrial 
authority® or by an industrial agreement in force on 10 February 1942; or 

(b) The rate being paid on that date if no such award, order, determina- 
tion or agreement was in force. 


No reduction was required, however, in any remuneration which was greater 
than the remuneration prescribed by the award, order, determination or agree- 
ment. 


Adjustments Authorised. 


Industrial authorities may not alter rates of remuneration except in cases 
where an application had been made prior to 10 February 1942 or, with the 
approval of the Minister for Labour and National Service, where the industrial 
authority is satisfied that the rates of remuneration are anomalous. Provision 
is made also for alterations in remuneration in consequence of: 


(a) Any automatic adjustment which, in pursuance of any law or any 
award, order or determination of an industrial authority, or of an industrial 
agreement, follows a variation in the cost of living; 

(6) The promotion of the employee to a higher position; 

(c) The completion by the employee of an initial period of probation; 
and 

(d) A periodical increment granted to an employee who, under the 
terms and conditions of his employment, advances to a maximum rate of 
remuneration by periodical increments. 





1Cf. E. R. WALKER: ‘Wartime Labour Problems in Australia”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 395-399. For an account of the system of wage regula- 
tion under which the “‘basic’’ and “‘marginal” rates of wages had previously been fixed, see INTER 
NATIONAL LAROUR OFFicEk, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 22: The Minimum Wage: An 
International Survey (Geneva, 1939), pp. 5-49. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 556-560; for subsequent 
developments, see Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 471, and No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 591. 

3 This limitation of profits proved unworkable and has since been abandoned, the Government 
announcing that it would take steps to ensure that excessive profits would not be made (Sydney 
Morning Herald, 4 Aug. 1942). 

4 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 76 of 19 Feb. 1942. / A 

5 “Industrial authority’”’ means the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and includes any other tribunal or person constituted by or under any law of the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of hearing and determining industrial disputes and making awards or orders in 
settlement thereof; it also includes the corresponding State tribunals and the Commonwealth 
Public Service Arbitrator. 
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The original regulations were subsequently modified with respect to certain 
details.. Remuneration may be altered in the following cases: 


(a) For the purpose of maintaining the difference between the rate of ~ 
the remuneration prescribed by law or by award, order or determination of 
an industrial authority, or by industrial agreement, and the rate at which 
remuneration was, in accordance with the practice of the employer, paid 
immediately prior to 10 February 1942; 

(6) By a State authority pursuant to application made prior to the 
commencement of the regulations; 

(c) By an industrial agreement entered into with the approval of the 
Minister or the industrial authority concerned, or an award, order or determin- 
ation made by an industrial authority, in respect of matters which the Minister 
or industrial authority is satisfied were subject to negotiation between the 
parties to the agreement immediately prior to the commencement of the 
regulations; 

(d) By an industrial agreement between the employers’ and the em- 
ployees’ organisations concerned, or, in default of agreement, by award, 
order or determination of an industrial authority, for the purpose of adjustin 
rates of payment for piece work where the output of the employee is ened 
by reason of a variation in the nature of the material or commodity on which 
the employee works, or by reason of a variation in the operation involving 
the piece work, so that the earning power of the employee will not be reduced 
by reason of any such variation, but so that earning power as at 10 February 
1942 will not thereby be increased; 

(e) In consequence of the extension of the application of an award, 
order, determination, or industrial agreement to persons not subject thereto 
at the commencement of the regulations, but to whom the extension of the 
application of the award, order, determination or industrial agreement was 
then in contemplation; 

(f) If the Minister is satisfied that the alteration is necessary to remove 
an anomaly, by an authority of a State having power to fix the rate of remu- 
neration of any officer or employee of the State, or of any authority of the 
State, or by an industrial agreement; 

(g) By an industrial authority for the purpose of effecting an adjust- 
ment in accordance with a variation in the cost of living; 


In the case of any State the law of which permits but does not require the 
quarterly adjustment of the basic wage following on a variation in the cost of 
living, the Premier of that State, if he is satisfied that it is desirable so to do in 
the interests of the defence of the Commonwealth or the more effectual prosecu- 
tion of the war, may adjust and amend the basic wage declared under the law 
of the State in accordance with the change in the cost of living. 


Economic STABILISATION IN BULGARIA 


Since the methods of supply so far adopted in Bulgaria? had 
not yielded satisfactory results, the Government, in June 1942, 
introduced a new system of economic stabilisation, based on the 
principle of maintaining prices, salaries, and wages at their present 
level for the duration of the war. On 17 June 1942 Professor 
Bogdan Filov, President of the Council and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, explained the new Government policy in a message to 
the Bulgarian people. 


Price Stabilisation, 
The President of the Council made the following declaration: 


In unusual times such as these, a healthy national economy and an equit- 
able distribution of wealth are impossible without price stabilisation. 





1 Statutory Rules, 1942, Nos. 81 of 24 Feb., 110 of 9 Mar., 127 of 13 Mar., 145 of 25 Mar., 160 
of 2 Apr., 218 of 9 May, 221 of 12 May, 224 of 13 May, 248 of 29 May, 257 of 4 June, 293 of 29 
June, and 318 of 18 July. 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 437. 
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The Government has decided to fix the prices of domestic and imported 
products, with few exceptions, at the levels now in force and to maintain them 
until the end of the war. 

To ensure that prices will remain stable, the Government will have recourse 
to the Equalisation Fund which has already been set up, and will substantially 
increase its resources for this purpose. By means of this Fund the prices of 
certain essential imported articles, such as cotton goods, iron, petroleum, 
copper sulphate, salt, etc., will be lowered. 

e must all realise that the tendency towards an uncontrolled rise in 
prices causes confusion in the economic life of the country by raising the cost 
of living and by depreciating the currency. These conditions might bring about 
a severe economic crisis, which must, at all costs, be avoided. 


Salary and Wage Fixing; Family Allowances. 


The Government has also fixed salaries and wages and has adopted the prin- 
ciple of family and rent allowances. 


In view of the increased cost of living, declared the President of the Coun- 
cil, the Government has decided to help officials and workers by granting 
special relief to those who have children. 

Generally speaking, Government activity will extend to all spheres of 
economic life and will develop them still further, if that is possible, so as to 
provide a final and complete solution to all questions relating to prices, wages, 
salaries, and gratuities, and so as to prevent any tendency towards a rise in 
the cost of living.' 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PosITION OF BRAZILIAN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN WARTIME 


The conditions in which occupational associations in Brazil 
are to carry on their activities in wartime have been defined by a 
Decree of 31 August 1942. 


According to this Decree occupational organisations of all kinds (economic, 
occupational, and professional) formed in accordance with the Decree of 5 July 
1939 ? are required to collaborate with the Government, especially in the following 
matters: (1) development of national civic consciousness; (2) study of national 
economic problems of particular interest to the occupational activities represented 
by the organisation; (3) collaboration in the preparation of plans for economic 
mobilisation; (4) collaboration in air-raid precautions; (5) collaboration in the 
mobilisation of the armed forces. 

For the duration of the war the written permission of the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare is needed for holding general meetings of trade associations 
and meetings of their governing bodies. 

Employers may not use the state of war as a reason for restricting or suspen- 
ding the trade union rights of their employees. In the case of nationals of countries 
at war with Brazil, their trade union rights have been limited for the duration 
of the war in the following respects: their electoral rights are suspended; they are 
prohibited from attending trade union meetings; their access to the headquarters 
of the trade union organisation is prohibited.* 


An INDUSTRIAL PEACE PLAN FOR THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian coal mine-owners and coal miners, at a conference 
of their representatives held in Canberra at the end of May 1942, 
have agreed to a working plan to maintain continuity of produc- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 190. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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tion. The Prime Minister, in announcing the result of the con- 
ference, said that the representatives had agreed upon a standard 
code of rules and procedure to be observed by the managements 
and employees of collieries in connection with local matters in 
dispute so that coal production would be maintained at the highest 
level. The provisions of the code are as follows: 


(1) A committee shall be appointed at each colliery, to which shall be referred 
any industrial matter in dispute or likely to cause a dispute. 

(2) It shall be competent for any member of the committee to raise any ques- 
tion designed to overcome any hold-up or interruption of output. 

(3) It must be understood that the committee shall be entirely consultative, 
with no power to make decisions except by agreement. 

(4) The committee shall be composed of the colliery manager, who shall be 
chairman, two representatives of the management, and two representatives of 
the employees, who shall be the president and secretary and/or treasurer of the 
lodge (trade union branch). 

(5) Meetings of the committee shall be held as required, but not less than 
once each fortnight, and a record of the précis of proceedings at each meeting 
shall be kept in a book at the colliery office. 

(6) When considered necessary, employees in dispute and/or colliery staff 
may attend the meetings of the committee. 

(7) In the event of an industrial matter in dispute not being settled by the 
committee, that matter shall be referred by the lodge to the district executive of 
the Coal and Shale Miners’ Federation and by the manager to the superintendent of 
his company or to the secretary of the employers’ association of which his company 
is a member. The district executive and colliery superintendent or association, 
as the case may be, shall determine whether a further conference should be held 
- — the matter in dispute should be submitted to an appropriate reference 

oard.! 

(8) The decision of the appropriate reference board shall be accepted by both 
parties. 

(9) Pit-top meetings shall not be held except with the consent of the com- 
mittee or in the event of a question of safety. In all such events meetings shall 
not continue for more than ten minutes after the ordinary starting time. 

(10) No stoppages or cessation of work or refusal to commence work shall 
take place at any colliery without recourse to the above-mentioned procedure 
and without the endorsement of the district and central executives of the unions. 
No colliery management shall refuse to prepare its colliery for work without 
permission of the commission, nor shall any change be effected in customs or 
conditions without recourse to the above-mentioned procedure, and this shall 
also apply to proposed changes. 

Where applicable the above code is to apply to the Federated Engine-drivers 
and Firemen’s Association and the Colliery Mechanics’ Union, and in accordance 
with the rules of their respective unions.” 





EMPLOYMENT 


Man-Power Ponicy In GERMANY 
REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


On 22 August 1942 Dr. Fritz Sauckel, German General Con- 
troller of Labour, issued an Order in virtue of the powers conferred 
on him by the Decree of the Head of the State dated 21 March 
1942, which extends to labour in occupied territories as well as 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 206. 
2 The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, June 1942, p. 742. 
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in Greater Germany!, laying down the general rules to be observed 
with regard to employment and conditions of work in the territories 
occupied by the German armies. 


In the first place, the Order fixes the order of priority to be observed in allocat- 
ing the available labour to employment in such a way as tc ensure that the needs 
of the German authorities and economy will be met first. For this purpose it 
classifies the needs to be met into five categories in the following order of impor- 
tance: (1) needs of the military and civilian services of the occupation authorities; 
(2) needs of undertakings producing armaments for Germany; (3) needs of 
agriculture and food industries; (4) needs of undertakings producing goods for 
the German population; (5) needs of undertakings producing goods for the 
population of the occupied territory itself. 

The competent services in the occupied territories must see to it that labour 
is utilised in as economical a manner as possible and that its output will be as 
high as possible. 

Non-German workers in the territories in question must produce as much as 
German workers. The hours of work will be the same as those prevailing in Ger- 
many and not less than 54 in the week. Workers who, owing to the extension of 
hours of work, are found to be superfluous in one locality must be placed at the 
disposal of the employment authorities in another locality. If need be, non- 
German workers must work on Sundays and holidays in the same way as German 
workers. As in Germany, efforts must be made in the occupied territories to ensure 
the highest possible output by extending the piece-work system or introducing 
premium bonus systems or wage supplements, but without affecting the stability 
of the basic wage rates. 

Foreign workers are subject to the same discipline as German workers and 
must observe it strictly. 

The Order applies also to prisoners of war employed in the occupied territo- 
ries.? 

In a commentary on the new Order the Frankfurter Zeitung explains that the 
German war economy has need of the available man-power in the non-German 
countries of Europe. In some of these countries recruiting for employment in 
Germany has reached such dimensions that unemployment has been eliminated; 
but Germany still needs labour, and it follows that the employment policy of the 
non-German countries of Europe must now enter the stage which was previously 
reached in Germany: the mobilisation of labour reserves. The example of Ger- 
many has shown that after unemployment has been eliminated those reserves 
can still be considerable. They can be set free by closing unimportant undertak- 
ings, ceasing certain branches of manufacture, introducing more intensive me- 
thods of work and longer hours in essential industries, rationalising undertakings 
and work, and other appropriate measures. The article continues: 


The shortage of workers in these areas is also due to the fact that imme- 
diately after the occupation important reconstruction works were set going 
which absorbed large quantities of labour. Of course, a minimum of work, 
and therefore of labour, is needed in these countries to satisfy their own vital 
needs. But these countries should not forget that the urgent man-power 
demands of the German armaments economy must take precedence over any 
activity not meeting vital needs and of any long-term works. 


The article then stresses the importance of the results already obtained by 
Dr. Sauckel since he was appointed General Controller of Labour. At that date, 
on 21 March 1942, there were in Germany about 344 million foreign workers, 
including prisoners of war. Less than six months later the figure could be estimat- 
ed at 5% million and was not far from 6 million. The time is not distant when 
out of every four workers employed in Germany one will be a foreigner, and the 
proportion will be even higher in agriculture. The article concludes by stating 
that before winter begins the mobilisation of foreign man-power for Germany's 
economic needs must be carried even further.’ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 461. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblati, 5 Sept. 1942, Part I, p. 382. 
3 Frankfurter Zeitung, 15 Sept. 1942. 
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THE NATIONAL SocrAList Party LEADERS AND 
LaBsour SuppLy ADMINISTRATION 


By an Order issued on 21 May 1942 the General Controller 
of Labour defined the functions of the district leaders (Gauletter) 
of the National-Socialist Party with regard to the administration 
of labour supply. By a previous Order of 24 April 1942 he had 
—, them as his authorised representatives in their respective 

istricts.! 


The Party leaders have no executive authority in this respect but have wide 
coves of co-ordination, control and information. Their duties include the 
ollowing: 


(1) To secure frictionless collaboration between all those agencies of the State, 
the Party, the defence forces, and the economic authorities which deal with 
uestions of employment, and to reconcile differences of opinion and overlapping 
} center in order that the workers may be utilised in the best manner possible; 
(2) To pay special attention to the interests of werkers called up for com- 
pulsory labour service who are employed away from their home; 

(3) To see that women and young persons entering employment for the first 
time hor protected against the physical and moral risks to which they may be 
ex : 

PCa) To supervise the effects of the employment of men and women of foreign 
nationality; 

(5) To supervise the board, lodging and treatment of foreign workers and 
prisoners of war employed in undertakings; 

(6) To promote an exact salineeiendions of the capital importance of labour 
supply administration for the prosecution of the war; 

7) To do all in their power to support the steps taken by the labour supply 
authorities in pursuance of instructions of the General Controller of Labour; 

(8) To secure the co-operation of young people and the schools in carrying 
out indispensable agricultural work; 

(9) To watch over the satisfactory operation of inter-regional placing in 
accordance with the national programme; 

(10) To keep themselves informed on the current employment situation and 
the effects of labour mobilisation measures in their districts.* 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT 


By an Order issued on 13 June 1942 the General Controller 
of Labour regulated the administration of the Decree of 20 May 
1942 concerning the termination of contracts of employment in 
essential undertakings. 


The Order defines in the first place which undertakings are to be deemed to be 
war production undertakings for the purposes of the Decree of 20 May 1942. 
It includes in this category all undertakings belonging to the following groups: 
coal and iron mines; production of sainueal oils; production of fats; water, gas, 
and electricity undertakings; production of iron and steel; heavy metallurgy; 
finishing shops working for national defence; national railways and postal ser- 
vices; inland navigation and ports. The employment offices are responsible for 
deciding which undertakings —-_ to these groups, and their decisions are final 
even with respect to the courts. In addition, they decide which undertakings 
outside these groups are to be deemed war production undertakings. As soon as 
an undertaking has been stated to be a war production undertaking, it must 
immediately notify the staff in the most convenient manner that it has become 
subject to the Decree. 

The Order excepts from the application of the Decree three classes of workers: 
(a) women; (b) young persons under 18 years; (c) workers engaged on probation 
or as auxiliary staff for a period of less than one month. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 463. 
3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 — 1942, Part LP. 272. 
* Cf. International Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 463. 
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The Order also prescribes the procedure for terminating contracts of employ- 
ment. It will be remembered that under the Decree of 20 May 1942 only the 
et a office can terminate contracts of employment in war production 
undertakings. In other words, the system of termination of contracts by the 
parties, subject to authorisation by the public authorities, is replaced by a system 
of termination by the authorities in which the parties have no initiative. The 
Order provides that the decision to terminate a contract for employment must be 
communicated to the head of the undertaking in writing, and that a copy must be 
sent to the worker concerned. The date at which the contract is terminated must 
be indicated exactly. 

Every employer is bound to inform the employment office without delay of 
the names of any workers who are not indispensable for carrying out the war 
production work for which he is responsible.! 


MOBILISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


There has been no substantial change in British labour supply 
policy in recent months, but the continuing need for men for 
the armed forces and women for the auxiliary services has required 
further investigations into the country’s labour resources. The 
call-up for men for combatant service entails acceleration of the 
substitution of women for men’ in essential industries, additional 
training and upgrading to enable women to replace men at higher 
levels of skill, and more vigorous efforts to bring married women 
into the employment market on a full-time and part-time basis. 
It likewise entails expansion of the women’s services, which, in 
turn, makes necessary another effort to comb through the younger 
age classes. A summary of these measures is given below.? 


Withdrawal of Men from Industry. 


In September 1942, the Minister of Labour instructed the employment 
exchanges to make a complete overhaul of their registers for men and women. 
The purpose of this re-examination of the registers is to ensure that each worker 
is in the job to which he or she was sent, or in which he or she was employed, when 
last interviewed by the exchange. The card of each worker will be examined at 
the exchange, and employers will be asked to provide particulars of their workers. 
It is pointed out that workers who have attempted to evade their responsibilities 
can be traced through the national registration offices and the local post offices. 

In June 1942, the Minister of Labour announced his intention to reduce the 
number of male workers left in the general field labelled “essential work"’ and 
particularly to curtail the ring fence around the male labour supply of the broadly 
defined munitions industries. Recently, preliminary steps were taken to with- 
draw men from a large variety of trades and types of work. It is considered that 
these men, although relatively important to the war effort in their present jobs, 
can be better employed if released for military service or for other work of high 
priority which cannot possibly be done by women or older men. 

Thus men under 25 years of age at the time of their registration under the Armed 
Forces Act are to be called up from a variety of Government jobs, from certain 
types of aircraft work, and from certain trades (such as building, construction, 
and cycle making). Men under 30 at the time of ey are to be called 
— certain types of work in the printing trades, the boot and shoe industry, 
offices and municipal employment, the distribution of meat, fish, groceries, 
milk and coal, plumbing and fas fitting, railways, trucking, and the textile indus- 
try. Before the men are finally withdrawn, their cases will be sifted by the dis- 
trict man-power boards in order to ensure that withdrawal does not obstruct or 
impede priority war work. 

1 Reichsgesetsblatt, Part 1, 18 June 1942, No. 66, p. 393. 

2? Ministry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SeERvice: Wartime Employment of Women in Ship- 
building and Allied Industries (London, Aug. 1942); House or Commons: Report of the Commitice 
on Amenities and Welfare Conditions in the Three Women's Services (Cmd. 6384, London 1942); 
speech of the Director-General of Man-Power (Mr. G. H. Ince) to the Women’s Engineerin 

iety (The Doky Sees 5 Sept. 1942); Manchester Guardian, 13 and 19 Aug. and 15, 16, an 


18 Sept. 1942; T y of Labour Gasetie, Aug. and Sept. 1942; The New York Times, 28 Oct. 
1942. For earlier measures, see I nier Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 190. 
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Up to the present, men up to the age of 50 have been registered for employ- 
ment; and consideration is being given to registering men over this age. On the 
whole, however, the men in industry have been extensively mobilised at this 
stage in the war effort, and the problem is very largely one of redistributing 
those who are left according to changing priorities and of replacing them wherever 
possible by women. 


Mobilisation of Women War Workers. 


This withdrawal of men and the acute shortage of mobile women, free to take 
up war work or service away from home, is being accompanied by a further 
comb-out of the younger age classes of women and additional efforts to draw on 
the reserve of older married women. Women up to the age of 45 have been 
registered under the Registration for Employment Order and are gradually being 
interviewed for employment by the women’s panels of the local employment 
committees and by the employment exchanges. Conscription of women under 
the National Service Act has so far been applied only to young women aged 20, 
21, 22, and 23 years. 

To supply the women’s services with recruits, the Director-General of Man- 
Power has stated that the younger age groups will be re-examined in order to 
review and to narrow the deferments granted to these young women. At the 
same time more vigorous efforts are being made to tap the reserve of 11,000,000 
married women. There are approximately 2,500,000 married women employed 
in industry. The number of part-time workers in industry was estimated in 
September at ‘‘upwards of 250,000”—a figure which includes a fairly large in- 
crease during the summer months as a result of educational and propaganda 
campaigns and of improved practical arrangements making possible the employ- 
ment of women with household responsibilities. One step taken to encourage the 
wives of men in the armed forces and other married women to take up part- 
time or full-time war work has been a newrule made by the Ministry of Pensions 
concerning war service grants, whereby the first 20s. per week of the earnings of 
a wife with dependent children and the first 15s. in the case of other wives will 
henceforward be ignored in making the grants. The Director-General of Man- 
Power stated in September 1942, however, that 1,000,000 part-time workers 
would be needed by 1943. In this connection, it is significant that the number 
of day nurseries in operation provide accommodation which is estimated to free 
only 30,000 women for war work.! 

As one method of alleviating the labour shortage, renewed attention is being 
given to problems of the training and upgrading of women.” So far in the war, 
most women have not, for different reasons, been given the opportunity to acquire 
a very high degree of skill, and upgrading is said to have been confined almost 
wholly to men. Recently, several longer courses have been introduced in tech- 
nical colleges to provide more skilled training for women and girls in certain 
trades in electrical engineering and general engineering. The Government has 
been urging that upgrading should be extended to women war workers on a very 
wide scale. ‘‘It is a mistake for employers to think women can be used only on 
simple repetitive work”, the Director-General of Man-Power emphasised. ‘There 
is a vast field of highly competent, intelligent women in industry to-day, many of 
whom have been on munitions one, two, and even three years. Many thousands 
could be upgraded to work of higher skill, and I appeal to employers to give these 
women their chance.” 

In addition, the scheme for the concentration of production is being used to 
an increasing extent to remedy acute labour shortages. Efforts are being made to 
move work to areas where there remains a labour surplus of immobile workers. 
It has been announced that firms in the clothing, hosiery, hatmaking, and other 
light industries may be affected and forced to move to areas of relative labour 
surplus. In this way, immobile workers can be placed in useful employment and 





1 At the end of August, there were reported to be 826 day nurseries with accommodation for 
34,000 children, and approximately 70 per cent. of the accommodation provided was in use. It 
was not indicated how many of these nurseries were full-time and geared to the hours of work 
of munitions industries and how many of them were part-time or not suitable to the needs of 
munitions workers. Up to the end of July, 321 play centres were in operation with accommoda- 
tion for 18,700 children. Slow’ progress in both these fields is said to be due to divided govern- 
mental responsibilities for their organisation and maintenance and to a lack of appreciation of 
the urgency of the need to bring married women into industry. 

? In connection with the utilisation of women's skill, a special Appointments Branch was set 
feasia oe etl of Labour earlier in the year to mobilise women with special technical or pro- 
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a minimum of inter-local transfer of older women will be necessary, while the 
bulk of the previous labour force of these firms can be directed to available war 
work in the areas where labour demand is more stringent. 

Finally, a drive is under way to increase the employment of women in the 
shipbuilding and allied industries. A recent Ministry of Labour circular to em- 
ployers notes that, although women have been brought into the iron and steel 
industry to the extent of about 13% per cent. of the industry's labour force, 
little use has been made of women workers in shipbuilding and repairing, despite 
the fact that many unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in these industries could be 
filled by women and that employers who have had experience of women workers 
have reported favourably on their work. District shipyard controllers and labour 
supply officers have been instructed to give all possible aid to employers in 
endeavouring to substitute women for mer in shipbuilding and allied occupations 
and to experiment with the employment of women in new types of jobs for which 
onlv men have been used in the past. The circular of the Minister of Labour 
outlines the occupations in which women are already employed in shipbuilding, 
and suggests briefly the jobs considered unsuitable for women and those needing 
modification and the main essentials necessary in the way of special welfare and 
accommodation for women workers. 


Women's Auxiliary Services. 


The pressing need for more recruits for the women’s services to release serving 
men for other duties has centred attention on the conditions prevailing within 
the services. It has been recognised that in order to perform their work effec- 
tively, women in the services must be well organised and trained, well fed and 
clothed, and well cared for generally. Alleged defects in amenities and welfare 
conditions in the services were investigated by a special committee which issued 
its report in August 1942. 

The report includes a variety of information and recommendations on most 
aspects of the women’s services, including the history of the services, their present 
administration and officer staff, welfare and comforts, health and hygiene, clothing, 
conditions of work, employment and location, leave, education, difficulties 
arising out of service life, and morals. On the general question of woman-power, 
the committee stated that it had formed the impression that ‘‘mobile women are 
being used in all three services for work for which immobile and part-time civilian 
labour could be employed, for instance, in pay and record offices”. It suggested 
that the position in the services in this respect should be reviewed. Secondly, 
the committee recommended that, since the shortage of woman-power made it 
necessary to examine every possible source of supply: ‘There is one pool of women 
from which both officers and other ranks might be drawn, that is the pool of 
childless wives of men serving in the armed forces”. It suggested that, if these 
women were not regarded as mobile and liable to conscription because of the 
criticisms current when the National Service Act (No. 2) was passed in regard to 
conditions in the women’s services, ‘‘the result of this investigation has shown 
that conditions in these services now do not result in undue hardship and that the 
allegations of immorality were fantastic’. 

In conclusion, the committee raised the question of the future of the women’s 
services. Noting that ‘“‘the adjustments as between the claims of the sexes will 
be intricate and difficult’’ and that relative sacrifices must be weighed, it em- 
phasised that the claim of women to just and generous treatment after the war 
“is one no Government can overlook”’. Many women will wish to go home at 
the end of the war; but for many others, the future is uncertain, and of these, 
many hope that the skill and efficiency being acquired during their service will 
stand them in good stead when the war is won. The committee proposed that, 
since the women’s services comprise large bodies of trained and disciplined 
women equipped to carry out a variety of duties, they should, in the period of 
armistice and reconstruction, be given a chance to play a useful part in meeting 
the immediate relief needs of the liberated populations in Europe. “‘Much of the 
work to be done is work in which the co-operation of women is not only desirable 
but essential”, the committee pointed out; and its organisation would be facilitat- 
ed by the fact that, as service units, detachments of the women’s services could 
be attached to the appropriate occupying establishments. Finally, the committee 
argued that the employment of the women’s services on the Continent would 
help to ease the problems of the demobilisation of the women’s services and the 
return of the auxiliaries to civil life. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AS SUPERVISORS IN 
BriTIsHh WaR PRODUCTION 


Owing to the expansion of the employment of women in British 
war production, the Government has devoted attention to the 
training of women to act as supervisors, and their employment in 
such positions has been found successful. 


As previously recorded in these pages', the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, in conjunction with the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department, began organising courses of lectures in foremanship at technical 
odame in 1941, which were open to women as well as to men. These courses 
are normally of 72 hours’ duration and are given in meetings of two hours each 
held twice a week. 

The same authorities are now organising courses of lectures at technical 
colleges on the work of women supervisors in particular.2 These courses are 
normally of 30 hours’ duration and the classes are held outside working hours 
at meetings each lasting two hours. The subjects covered are: general principles 
of workshop supervision; factory organisation; method of timekeeping and 
payment; elementary workshop practice; factory legislation (including special 
wartime measures). It is pointed out that the courses cannot take the place of 
personality and industrial experience in making a woman supervisor, and that 
their intention is to give the wider background which will be useful to women 
already possessing these qualifications. On this account only existing women 
supervisors and other women who have not had less than six months’ experience 
in industry are accepted. Employers are invited to put forward women of a 
similar type who, they consider, will benefit from taking the course. The estab- 
lishment of a course in any particular locality will depend on the local demand. 

These courses meet the increasing need of providing the necessary higher 

rade staff of women workers. In fact, they do not constitute an innovation, 
ut simply an adjustment of an existing practice to new conditions. As has 
been pointed out in an article on the question published in the technical review 
of the Ministry of Labour’, technical supervision of women by women is not a 
new thing in British industry. It was practised extensively in the war of 1914- 
1918 and in peacetime it is normal in most industries where women are employed. 

According to British experience, ‘‘when the right type of woman can be 
found it [technical supervision of women by women] is commonly more successful 
than male supervision’. The reasons for this are said to be three: (1) charges of 
male favouritism disappear; (2) the worker gains in confidence through seein 
that another woman can be expert on the work she is asked to perform; an 
(3) the forewoman who has not so long ago learned the job herself remembers 
where her difficulties lay and is thus more able to instruct the women under her 
charge. The same article specifies the qualities that a forewoman must have in 
addition to being conversant with the practical work. 

The official review in which the article appears, a publication giving informa- 
tion on the useful results obtained by particular undertakings in the war effort, 
has more than once drawn attention to the successful employment of forewomen 
in factories where women are doing work which until recently was deemed to 
be reserved for men alone. 

The employment of women as forewomen in the steel industry has recently 
been approved by one of the trade unions concerned. The Association of Super- 
visory Staffs and Technical Engineers has decided to enrol women into the union, 
although hitherto it only admitted men. The Association considers that the 
success of forewomen has shown that they are likely to become a permanency 
in the engineering industry. In announcing this decision the secretary of the 
Association stated that every foreman was now convinced that ‘“‘women are 
good foremen and in many cases as good as, if not better than, the men’’.‘ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 326. 

2 The Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Apr. 1942, p. 85. 

§ Engineering Bulletin, No. 10, Mar. 1942, pp. 49-51: ‘‘Women on High Grade Work’’. 
*LaBour Resgarcw Department: L. R. D. Fact Service, No. 146, 24 July 1942, p. 5. 
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RECRUITMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS IN THE BRITISH COAL 
Mininc INDUSTRY 


The recruiting of young workers for the coal mining industry 
in Great Britain has been a matter of concern to the Government 
owing to the reluctance of young persons to enter the industry, 
and the effects that this may have on its future prosperity. A 
committee of enquiry was accordingly appointed by the Minister 
of Labour and National Service and the President of the Board 
of Trade on 18 April 1942 “to enquire into the opportunities for 
training and advancement and the general welfare of juvenile 
workers in the industry, including wages and conditions of work, 
and to make recommendations thereon’. After receiving written 
statements and hearing oral evidence from the organisations of 
employers and workers in the industry and consulting the various 
Ministries concerned and experts on particular aspects of the 
problem, the Committee published its first report on 20 July 
1942. The principal features of the report are summarised below. 


Shortage of Juvenile Labour. 


The Committee points out in the first place that the shortage of juvenile 
labour has not been confined to the war years but that it existed before the out- 
break of the war, although it has been intensified by new opportunities for the 
employment of juvenile labour in war industries. The number of juvenile entrants 
to the coal mining industry has fallen from 30,000 a year in 1934 to the present 
annual figure of 14,000; the rate of recruitment therefore falls far short of the 
wastage rate arising from deaths or retirements through age or incapacity. 

The causes of the reluctance of boys to enter the industry include a variety 
of factors which may operate with varying degrees of strength in different dis- 
tricts. During the war the higher earnings offered to young persons in other 
industries have been one of the principal factors, but the Committee does not 
believe that the cessation of hostilities will in itself ensure an adequate supply of 
juvenile entrants to the mining industry. It has therefore paid special attention 
to the more deep-seated causes. These include: (a) the severe unemployment 
that has prevailed in the industry and has left an unhappy memory; (0) the low 
level of wages as compared with certain other industries, particularly when 
account is taken of the special risks attached to mining work and of the un- 
certainty of earnings; (c) in spite of the improvements made, the difficult condi- 
tions of work underground (the shortage is experienced mainly with respect to 
underground work); (d) parents’ fears of sending their children down the mine, 
especially since mechanisation has weakened the family link between older and 
younger mine workers which used to exist when coal was extracted by hand; 
(e) the development of facilities for local transport, which has widened the choice 
of occupations open to boys in many districts; (f) the abnormally low birth rate 
in coal mining districts in the years 1926-1928. 

The Committee does not believe that these causes can be removed by short- 
term remedies. It considers that the industry must provide a greater sense of 
economic security and a firmer assurance of a progressive career if boys are to be 
attracted to it in adequate numbers. 


Training. 


The Committee notes that there is at present no uniformity in the methods 
and period of training. It recommends that there should be a compulsory initial 
period of training during ordinary working hours and that payment should be 
made at the appropriate rate of wages according to the prevailing scale for 
juveniles. The first eight weeks should be devoted to general instruction at a 
suitable centre or at a mining school, together with practical demonstrations at a 
non-productive underground gallery; the second eight weeks should be devoted 
to practical work in an actual production unit to be reserved for training purposes. 
The Committee considers that in the initial training course instruction should in 
the main relate to correct methods of working in order to promote a sense of crafts- 
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manship in the trainees, and that this will incidentally achieve the object of 
providing a course in “safety”. For the theoretical training, entrants from several 
collieries might, if necessary, be grouped, in which case their travelling expenses 
should be paid. The Committee also draws attention to the present lack of 
satisfactory manuals of mining instruction. 

On completion of the initial period of training the young miner should be 
interviewed at quarterly intervals in order to ascertain the progress he has made 
and to assist him if it has been less than normal. At the age at which youths are 
eligible for work at the face, they should undergo a further training extending 
over not less than six months at the actual production unit. 

The working instructors should be drawn from the most highly skilled operat- 
ors from each class of work. They should not suffer financially by reason of the 
fact that they may be withdrawn from ordinary productive work. They should 
be given some preliminary instruction on the basic principles involved in the 
various operations. 

The apprenticeship of ancillary craftsmen in the mining industry (fitters, 
electricians, draughtsmen, etc.) is considered to be adequately organised and the 
Committee does not dwell on this problem, but it specifies that all new entrants 
should be eligible for training as apprentices. 

At each colliery there should be displayed a chart outlining the various stages 
through which boys would pass towards the adult occupations which they might 
expect to reach, together with a statement of the wages which they would receive 
in such occupations. 


Wages. 

At present there are considerable variations in the rates paid to juveniles in 
different districts. The Committee proposes that national minimum rates of 
wages should be established for young workers of 15 to 20 years, with appropriate 
differentiations according to age and according as the work is surface or under- 
ground work. 


Medical Examination. 


The Committee welcomes the Government’s statement of its intention to 
establish a Medical Consultative Service for Mines. It recommends that there 
should be compulsory medical examination of all boys on entry to the mining 
industry, and that there should be further examinations at yearly intervals until 
the age at which adult status is reached. With regard to the entrance examination, 
the object should be wherever possible not to reject boys likely to be unsuited 
for coal mining employment, but to pass them provisionally in order that the 
necessary surgical or medical attention may be given. 


Minimum Age. 


Although the Mineworkers Federation suggested that a minimum age of 
16 years should be fixed for underground work, the Committee does not consider 
it necessary at this stage to suggest a higher age limit than the school-leaving 
age. The question should be taken up again later. 


Welfare. 


In accordance with the plan of the Miners’ Welfare Commission baths have 
already been provided at 340 collieries. There remain 690 collieries, each em- 
ploying not less than 50 persons, besides about as many smaller ones. When 
after the war the building programme can be resumed, it should be completed, 
and in any new Act concerning mining welfare priority should be given to the 
completion of the existing programme for baths and their associated canteen. 

The Committee also draws attention to the need of improved housing condi- 
tions in certain mining districts, of providing leisure time social amenities, especi- 
ally for young workers, organising the hours of shifts to allow of full participation 
in the social life of the community, and giving young entrants the prospect of 
being able to retire on pension at an earlier age than commonly prevails in other 
industries. 


Other Measures. 


The Committee also makes various recommendations concerning the teaching 
of appropriate subjects i in the schools with relation to the coal mining environ- 
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ment; the continuation of the principle of the “guaranteed week” as a means of 
promoting security of employment; the appointment of a permanent advisory 
committee to watch over the interests of young workers in the coal mining in- 
dustry; and, as an immediate short-term policy, a publicity campaign and the 
classing of coal mining as a priority industry for which youths of 184% years may 
opt instead of being called up for military service. Finally, it recommends certain 
measures relating to the upgrading of older youths." 


Man-Power In NEw ZEALAND 


The growing scarcity of labour in New Zealand has led to 
further effort to transfer labour to war work, to protect the labour 
supply available for primary production, and to draw women 
into industrial employment. In addition, a Minister of Industrial 
Man-Power has been appointed to take charge of the use of human 
resources outside the armed forces. 


Minister of Industrial Man-Power. 


The duties of the Minister for Industrial Man-Power, Mr. McLagan, were 
defined by the Prime Minister in a statement reading as follows: 


The Minister will have complete jurisdiction over the man-power re- 
sources outside the armed forces, and will be responsible for securing the 
most effective utilisation of man-power for the maintenance of all production 
and essential services. He will be empowered to direct labour within industry 
according to its importance, to classify industries and undertakings, and 
to require occupational registrations for the purpose of surveying available 
man-power. The Minister will also be concerned with the appointment and 
functioning of industrial man-power committees and will be the Minister 
in charge of industrial utilisation committees? set up to secure the full co- 
operation of the employers, employees, and the Government. In general, 
he will administer those portions of the National Service Emergency Regula- 
tions relating to service outside the armed forces as well as the Industrial 
Absenteeism Emergency Regulations.* 


The National Service Ministers Emergency Regulations, 1942, define the 
duties of the Ministers dealing with man-power, namely, the Minister of In- 
dustrial Man-Power, the Minister of National Service, and the Minister of Civil 
Defence.* 


Transference of Labour. 


There has been a considerable intensification of the drive by man-power 
officers to withdraw labour from non-essential undertakings and activities. The 
Director of National Service estimated that by the end of September 1942 about 
7,000 workers (6,000 men) had been drafted from non-essential to essential work. 
In order that this steady diversion of labour may not give rise to manufacturing 
difficulties the district man-power officers, according to a reply given by the 
Director of National Service to representations made by the New Zealand 
Manufacturers’ Association, have been told: 


Compliance with a direction to transfer might be deferred pending an 
appeal in cases where the transfer is not of immediate urgency and where 
there appears to be any special reason for meeting the convenience of the 
current employer. As a general rule, however, directions must be complied 
with when given, even though an appeal may be meditated. You will ap- 
preciate that frequently the work for which the worker is required is urgent 
and cannot be held up for perhaps two weeks or more pending the result 
of an appeal, and that also, if immediate compliance were not insisted on, 
frivolous appeals might be lodged solely as a means of postponing transfer 
for as long as possible.’ 





1 COMMITTEE ON THE RECRUITMENT OF JUVENILES IN THE CoaL Mrintnc Inpusrry: First Re- 
port (London, 1942). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 475. 

* The Standard (Wellington), 9 July 1942. . ; 

4 Order in Council of 15 July 1942, Statutory Regulations, Serial Number 1942/219, 
§ The Press (Christchurch), 18 July 1942, . 
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To plan the diversion of labour resources most effectively, the Minister of 
Industrial Man-Power announced at the end of July 1942 that an immediate 
survey was to be made of the country’s man and woman power. 


Stabilisation of the Labour Supply for Primary Production. 


The War Cabinet decided, in July 1942, to stabilise the existing supply of 
labour in rural areas and to recall essential farm workers from the Army. It 
was announced that all men engaged in farming who were liable for military 
service would be left in their occupations pending other action to solve the 
serious shortage of farm labour. Moreover, the Army notified members of the 
armed forces who had been engaged in primary production and who had substan- 
tial ground for wishing to return to their work that they might apply for release 
in order to resume their previous occupations. The length of each man’s recall 
was to depend on the speed with which substitute labour could be organised. 
Finally, the primary production councils are surveying their districts and ad- 
vising the man-power committees of cases where, in their opinion, men should 
remain on or be returned to the farms from other work or service. Final decisions 
in individual cases remain in the hands of the man-power committees. The 
Minister of National Service stated that where the production of a particular 
farm did not justify the retention of a particular man, the latter would be trans- 
ferred to other farm work.! The Government has also approved the temporary 
release from the Army and from the war industries, wherever possible, of workers 
for shearing. Applications for release must be made through and recommended 
by local primary production councils. 


Mobilisation of Women. 


Three special registration Orders have been made in order to provide the 
basis for interviewing women workers and directing them to war employment. 
The Registration for Employment Order No. 3, dated 15 July 1942, requires 
all women in New Zealand who at that date were (or who later became) members 
of the General Reserve under the National Service Emergency Regulations, 
were resident in Hamilton or Cambridge boroughs, and were between 22 and 
26 years of age, to register for employment within seven days by completing a 
form and delivering it to the district man-power officer.2? Exemption from registra- 
tion was granted to persons already registered under Regulation 9C of the 
National Service Emergency Regulations; persons in or employed by the forces; 
full-time employees in hospitals; persons outside New Zealand; persons in receipt 
of invalids’ pensions; and inmates of institutions. The Minister of Industrial 
Man-Power explained that this registration was made because there was insuffi- 
cient woman-power for vital work in Hamilton, and the shortage of accommoda- 
tion made it impracticable to attempt to transfer women from other districts.* 

According to the Minister of Industrial Man-Power, only about 21,000 of the 
26,000 women aged 20 and 21 who should have registered actually did so.4 The 
Minister, calling attention to this evasion of responsibilities, said: ‘This attitude 
cannot be tolerated, and steps are being prepared to make a comprehensive check 
on all persons who have failed to register. There have not been many prosecu- 
tions for failure to register so far, but the number is likely to increase rapidly 
in the near future if no considerable early improvement occurs in the registration 
figure of these classes.” 

The Registration for Employment Orders No. 4 and No. 5, dated 3 August 
and 24 September 1942, require the registration of all women who at 
that date were (or who afterwards became) members of the General Reserve and 
were between the ages of 22 and 31 vears.6 Exemption from registration was 
granted to the same classes as under the above-mentioned registration for employ- 
ment, except that in the case of women between the ages of 24 and 31, an addit- 
ional exemption is granted to married women with children whose domestic res- 
ponsibilities include the care of their children. 

Interviews of women aged 20 and 21 years, previously registered under the 
National Service Emergency Regulations, are now under way. The initial 


1 Idem, 9, 11, 17, and 21 July, and 3 and 11 Sept. 
194 ReRistration for Employment Order No. 3,15 J uly 1942, Statutory Regulations, Serial Number 
* The Press, 18 July 1942. 
4 Similarly, about 6,000 men aged 46 to 51 had failed * register (The Press, 21 Aug. 19. 
5 Registration for Employment Orders No. ¢ and No. 5, Statutory Regulations, Serial Num- 
bers 1942/239 end 1942/28]. 
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interviewing and selection of the women is being done by the Women’s War 
Service Auxiliary, who classify the women into a “no” group, which includes 
married women with children or women already engaged in essential industries, 
and a “yes” group, which includes women probably available for war work 
(such as clerks, typists, domestic servants, hairdressers, and shop assistants). 
All workers placed in the “‘yes’”’ group are subsequently to be interviewed by 
officers of the National Service Department. Although the work of selection 
is expected to take some time, the man-power officers will make a fairly early 
allocation of women to serve as probationers and domestics in hospitals. 


Labour in Essential Work. 


There were about 107,000 workers engaged in 925 essential industries in 
June 1942, according to the District Man-Power Officer in Christchurch. This 
figure does not include firms in the building industry which are on defence work 
and covered by special regulations. 

Of 8,155 decisions given by man-power officers in the Dominion in regard 
to workers in essential industries, only 70 were made the subject of appeal to 
the man-power committees.! 


General Review of Employment. 


The annual report of the Department of Labour (covering the period from 
1 April 1941 to 31 March 1942) includes some interesting information in regard 
to the effect of the war on employment in the Dominion and calls particular 
attention to the expansion in the employment of women and the extension of 
their employment into new trades and occupations.* 

The number of factory workers increased from 132,907 to 134,039, while the 
number of persons employed in shops decreased from 53,461 to 52,026. Con- 
tinuing mobilisation of men for the armed forces led to a reduction in the number 
of male factory workers from 82,316 to 80,469, while the men employed in shops 
decreased from 26,718 to 24,451. To replace these men and to meet the growing 
labour requirements of war industries, the number of women in factories in- 
creased from 34,291 to 37,111 and those employed in shops from 26,743 to 27,575. 
The report notes that, with the compulsory registration of certain groups of 
women under the National Service Emergency Regulations, transfers to essential 
employment following registration will change these figures considerably. 

Women are now employed in many occupations previously restricted to men 
by custom or law, and their employment has also been extended in several 
trades (e.g. the canning department of meat preserving works). ‘Striking illustra- 
tions of the employment of women in jobs previously performed by men (the 
report points out) are the appearance of women drivers, tram conductors, rail- 
way porters, and postal delivery officials.’ In some industries women's employ- 
ment has been restricted or excluded by the provisions of awards and by the 
prohibition of night work by the Factories Act. Provision for shift work for 
women has now been introduced in appropriate cases. Variations of awards 
have been undertaken on the recommendation of the Industrial Emergency 
Council, which, in considering the general question, has adopted the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. As a result, lower rates of pay for women have 
been fixed “only where it has been shown that a lower volume of work was 
inevitable or the whole of a job could not be allotted to women”. In order to 
absorb local women workers in the areas in which they live, factories (particularly 
clothing factories) have been established or re-established in certain of the 
smaller towns; but in some areas where there is little or no secondary industry, 
there remains a reserve of female labour which has not yet been absorbed. 

Factory inspectors have called attention to shortages of labour in many 
industries, in agriculture, and in building construction and allied industries. 
Moreover, a new demand for workers has arisen as the result of the development 
of industries not previously known in the country. ‘Manufacture of wallboard 
from woodpulp, manufacture of plywood, extended manufacture of paper, 
manufacture of potteryware, completion in local factories of the manufacture, 
for example, of electric lamps and silver-plated hollow-ware are examples on 
the manufacturing side, while in the sphere of primary production, the growing 
of linen flax and subsequent processing, the increased acreage in cereals, and the 





1 The Press, § June 1942. 
* New Zealand, Report of the Department of Labour, presented by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment to the Minister of Labour on 23 June 1942 (Wellington, 1942). 
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growing of seeds may be quoted.” In addition, labour demands have increased 
in certain industries (canning, biscuit manufacturing, clothing and footwear) 
which have been expanding in order to supply the armed forces. 


Apprenticeship and Training. 


During the year under review the number of new apprenticeship contracts 
registered was 2,441, an increase of 467 over those registered during the previous 
year. The increase was caused primarily by an expansion of apprenticeship in 
the carpentering, electrical, engineering, and motor engineering trades. The 
Apprentices Act does not apply to women except in such cases and conditions 
as the Court may direct. 

Under the Auxiliary Workers Training Emergency Regulations, 1941, schemes 
have already been introduced in the engineering, footwear, and carpentering 
trades, and the training of tool and gaugemakers is being investigated. These 
schemes include a relatively short period of intensive full-time training for 
selected workers who have preferably some previous knowledge of the industry. 
By the end of March 1942, 266 workers had been trained and placed in the 
engineering industry and another 49 were in training; in the footwear trade, 
87 workers had been trained and placed and 28 were in training; and in the 
carpentering trade, 23 workers had been trained and 70 others were in training. 
Of those selected for training, 42 men had returned from overseas service and a 
further 33 had been demobilised from the home forces. The report notes that 
some difficulty was being experienced in securing sufficient trainees of the desired 


types. 
EMERGENCY LABOUR CONSCRIPTION IN BRITISH DEPENDENCIES 


Accounts have already been given in these pages, based on 
information supplied by the British Colonial Office, of the conscrip- 
tion of labour in various British dependencies, in order to obtain 
essential supplies needed for war purposes.! Further information 
is now available in regard to Kenya, the Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and Nigeria. 


It should be recalled that this emergency labour conscription is regarded by 
the British Government as outside the scope of the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930, No. 29, since in Article 2 (d) this Convention provides that, for the pur- 
poses of the Convention, the term “forced or compulsory labour” shall not 
include ‘‘any work or service exacted in cases of emergency, that is to say, in the 
event of war or of a calamity or threatened calamity, such as fire, flood, famine, 
earthquake, violent epidemic or epizootic diseases, invasion by animal, insect 
or vegetable pests, and in general any circumstance that would endanger the 
existence or the well-being of the whole or part of the population”’. 


Kenya 

The scheme provided for the conscription of not more than 22,500 male 
Africans between the ages of 16 and 45 years. The new information regarding 
the application of the scheme is as follows: 

The undertakings declared by the Essential Undertakings Board to be es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of the war, the defence of the Colony, or the 
maintenance of supplies and services essential to the life of the community com- 
prise the production of a great variety of foodstuffs, including cattle, sheep, and 
pigs; the production of sisal, flax, and rubber; brick and tile works, saw-milling; 
the supply of wood fuel for the railways and various undertakings of the Public 
Works Department and of municipal and district councils; bacon and meat 
factories; sisal products; and wattle factories and flour mills. With few exceptions 
these undertakings are private concerns. 

The Central Wages Board has fixed wage rates which, in the great majority 
of cases, vary between 9s. and 12s. per 30-day ticket contract, although slightly 
lower rates down to 7s. are paid to labourers from more remote and inexperienced 
tribes. Scales of rations have been worked out which provide a properly balanced 
diet. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 566; No. 6, June 1942, 
p. 680; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 185. 
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Reception camps have been established in various parts of the territory, 
to which all Natives selected for service by the provisional selection committees 
proceed in the first instance for a period not exceeding 14 days. They then proceed 
to the place of employment for which they have been recruited. Natives who 
have appeals pending to the district exemption tribunals remain in the camps 
until such time as the appeal has been decided. The responsibility of causing 
the Natives in the camps to be properly fed and housed rests with the district 
commissioners concerned. Before Natives are transferred to the place of emplov- 
ment, they are given an order setting out the terms and conditions of service 
under which they are required to serve. The regulations provide that the period 
for which a Native may be required to work shall be for not less than two nor 
more than nine “ticket contracts”. (A ticket contract entails 30 days’ work or 
30 tasks capable of being performed in an ordinary working day, spread over a 
period not exceeding 42 davs.) 

Headmasters of schools have been informed that they are at liberty to recom- 
mend the exemption of any boy in their school who would otherwise be liable 
to conscription. 

The European inspectorate of the Labour Department is being substantially 
augmented by the addition of four officers to the existing staff of seven labour 
officers, not including the Labour Commissioner. This has been done to enable 
proper inspections to be carried out in outlying districts to ensure that accom- 
— and conditions of service generally are maintained at the proper stan- 

ard. 

The penalties provided for non-compliance with the regulations are, in the 
case of employers, a fine not exceeding £5 or imprisonment for two months, 
or both such fine and imprisonment; in the case of Natives, a fine not exceeding 
£2 or imprisonment for two months, or both such fine and imprisonment. When 
the employer carrying on the undertaking is a body corporate, the body corporate 
is liable to a fine not exceeding £50, and every director of it is liable to the penal- 
ties prescribed in the regulations, unless he proves to the satisfaction of the court 
that the offence was committed without his knowledge. :; 

Although it was thought, when the scheme was introduced, that 22,500 
Natives would need to be conscripted, the figures at the end of July 1942 show 
that, of a total of 240,000 Africans in employment, only 2,600 had been con- 
scripted.! 

The compulsory employment of Indian artisans has also been organised. 
Regulations made in the early part of 1942 (the Defence (Artisans) Regulations, 
1942, as amended by the Defence (Artisans) (Amendment) Regulations, 1942), 
require any artisans of Indian origin or descent between the ages of 18 and 45 
years who were in the Colony at the date of the regulations, or who subsequently 
arrive in the Colony, to place their services at the disposal of the Director of 
Man-Power. Employers, other than the Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbours Administration, or the Posts and Telegraph Department, or the 
Public Works Department, are required to furnish particulars of every such 
artisan in their employ, stating their individual employment and whether they 
are in a reserved occupation; and every artisan carrying on business on his own 
account or other than as an employee of another person, and every artisan arriving 
in the Colony, is required to furnish particulars of the work on which he is engag- 
ed, etc. These particulars are forwarded through the district commissioners to 
the Indian Man-Power Committee exercising its functions in the district. That 
Committee, on behalf of the Director of Man-Power, has power to require by 
order any artisan to report himself to any person at any place specified in the 
order, and there to render personal service in his appropriate trade to a specified 
person, subject to such conditions and to the payment of such wages as the 
Director of Man-Power skall determine. The Director of Man-Power, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, may exempt any artisan from the provisions 
of the regulations, if he is satisfied that compliance would inflict undue hardship 
on the artisan’s dependants, or that it would cause him to do work for which he 
was physically unfit. Any person aggrieved at being ordered to render service 
under the regulations may, within 14 days from the date of the order, appeal to 





1 Detailed figures for 30 June 1942 show that the number of registered Kenya Africans in 
employment was 228,066 voluntary workers and 2,595 conscripted workers. These figures cor- 
respond to 39.73 per cent. and 0.45 per cent. of the estimated able-bodied male population between 
15 and 40 years of age. They do not include Kenya Africans conscripted for military service. 
In addition, 10.848 non-Kenya Africans were in employment. (Kenya Oficial Gasetie, 7 July 
1942.) 
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the Director of Man-Power, or to any person or body of persons appointed for 
the purpose by the Director, whose decision shall be final and conclusive. The 
regulations apply to some 60 specified trades and occupations. 


Mandated Territory of Tanganyika. 


Compulsory labour on a very limited scale and for a period of two to three 
months only was introduced earlier in the year 1942 to meet the seasonal shortage 
of labour required for planting essential food crops on European farms. The 
number of Natives affected was less than 1,000. Pay was prescribed by the 
Government and was not less than the local ruling rates for voluntary labour. 
The Natives were selected by administrative officers, and each Native selected 
was medically examined by a Government medical officer. The administrative 
officers and labour officers in the areas concerned were specifically instructed to 
ensure that conditions of employment were satisfactory. All the safeguards 
provided in the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance were applied to com- 
pulsory labour, and the Compulsory Service Ordinance of 1940, which the Gov- 
ernor used to enforce conscription, includes provision for appeal to the Governor 
in cases of exceptional hardship. 


Northern Rhodesia. 


In 1941, there was in Northern Rhodesia an acute shortage of maize for local 
consumption, and emergency measures had to be taken to import supplies, which 
could ill be spared, from neighbouring territories. In order that everything 
possible should be done to obviate the recurrence of this shortage and of a shortage 
of other foodstuffs for local consumption, steps were taken in the early part of 
1942 to increase the production of foodstuffs to the maximum, especially maize 
and wheat. Every effort was made to secure the necessary labour, but it was 
not possible to obtain the full numbers required under voluntary arrangements. 
Accordingly, in view of the urgent necessity of securing the required labour at 
once in order that the land might be prepared in time for planting, the Governor's 
proposal to use compulsory powers for a limited period to deal with the im- 
mediate necessity was approved. 

For a period of four months ending on 30 June 1942, between 700 and 800 
Africans were conscripted for work on farms to increase the production of wheat 
and maize. Labourers compulsorily recruited were obtained by the district 
officers (after the Labour Commissioner had satisfied himself in each case that 
additional labour was required) working through the Native authorities, and only 
adults under 45 years of age were enrolled. No distinction was made between 
single and married men. Provision was included in the Regulations for appeal to 
a district officer or to a labour officer on grounds of hardship. The labour contract 
was for two 30-day tickets, thus allowing conscripted labour to return to the 
villages in time for the harvest. Compulsory labour was paid at a rate not less 
than the average rate of pay for labour recruited under voluntary arrangements 
and rations as laid down by Government. The arrangements included regular 
inspection by a labour officer and a district officer. The conscripted labourers 
were very satisfactory, made no complaints, and in every way behaved and were 
treated as voluntary workers. 

For the scheme described above, there has now been substituted a Labour 
Corps of four to five hundred men.! The Corps will be under the complete control 
of the Government. The arrangements will be in the charge of a Controller and 
deputy controllers to be appointed by the Government and will be used for any 
work, including road construction and farm labour to assist food production, in 
furtherance of the war effort that the Governor may direct. If labour is used on 
non-Government work in furtherance of the war effort, a fixed rate per man 
will be payable to the Government. Wages are to be 12s. 6d. per month, plus 
2s. 6d. per month bonus at the termination of employment and full-scale Govern- 
ment rations. This pay is better than that usually paid to labourers in Northern 
Rhodesia, and the maximum period of service in the Corps will be twelve months. 
The new Regulations provide for enrolment either by voluntary recruitment or 
by conscription ordered by the Governor for work necessary to maintain supplies 
and essential civil services. There will be a right of appeal against conscription 
to a Board with Native representatives, on grounds of undue hardship to family 





1 Northern Rhodesia Government Gaselte. Government Notice No. 158 of 1942, under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Colonial Defence) Orders in Council. The Emergency Powers (African Labour 
Corps) Regulations, dated 29 May 1942. 
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or detriment to the economic life of the community or recent employment or 
other good cause. Parts I, V and VI of the Employment of Natives Ordinance 
will apply except where inconsistent with the new Regulations. Present require- 
ments have almost been filled without recourse to conscription. 


Nigeria. 

After the loss of Malaya, it became imperative that the output of the Nigerian 
tin mines should be increased to the utmost as part of the war effort. The mining 
companies were, however, unable to rely upon an adequate supply of labour, 
since the population of the Northern Provinces consists almost entirely of agri- 
cultural communities without any tradition of working for wages. Even during 
the non-farming season the number of volunteers from this source is now very 
limited, such volunteer labour as does exist having already been recruited for 
the Army and for military works. As regards other potential supplies of labour, 
the Natives from the Southern Provinces are not attracted to tin-mining because 
of the altitude of the Jos Plateau, where the mines are situated, and casual labour 
from the neighbouring French territories under control of the Vichy Government 
is no longer available. Moreover, even in normal times, the labour available has 
been of a very casual character. 

The work for which such labour is required consists largely of removing the 
surface soil down to a depth of some 10 or 15 feet, in order to lay bare the tin- 
bearing ore. It is therefore comparable to the work of the navvy, not the miner. 
Wherever possible, the fullest use of machinery is made. Steps are being taken 
to ensure the effective pooling of machinery belonging to individual undertakings. 
There are, however, a number of concerns not large enough to justify the use of 
bull-dozers, and there is also the problem of providing additional machinery 
either from the United Kingdom or from the United States of America, although 
this is being explored as far as possible. 

In view of the shortage of labour at a time of great emergency, the Nigerian 
Government, at the request of the British Government, agreed to introduce a 
measure of compulsory service. By Regulations dated 22 March 1942, any Native 
authority may, when so instructed by the Chief Commissioner of the Northern 
Provinces, select such number of persons as may be required by the Administrat- 
ive Director of Minerals Production for service in any mine where work is deemed 
by him to be essential. The selection is made from male British subjects and 
British protected persons of African descent between the ages of 18 and 45 years 
(excluding school teachers, pupils, and officials), subject to the approval of the 
Resident of the Province concerned. The Regulations provide that not more 
than 25 per cent. of such persons shall be selected from any one community and 
be absent from their community at any one time. Any selected persons may 
appeal within 7 days of their selection to the district officer in their area. Any 
person who refuses to serve, or who refuses to proceed for service when selected, 
or to work for the period ordered, is liable, on conviction, to a fine of £1 or 14 
days’ imprisonment.! 

Care is taken to select men who can best be spared from their families and 
villages, and the distribution of each quota within the area of each Native 
authority is subject to the approval of the Resident of the Province. The figure 
of 25 per cent. mentioned above has so far never been even appreciably approached. 

The Administrative Director of Minerals Production is given power to regulate 
by Order conditions of service generally, and, in particular, the length thereof 
and any other circumstances which may seem to him to be necessary to ensure 
the well-being of the persons selected. The Regulations provide that any such 
orders shall so far as possible conform to Articles 11-18 inclusive of the Forced 
Labour Convention, and, in particular, shall include provisions whereby rest at 
the rate of at least one day a week is ensured, and the task performed by any 
person selected for service shall not exceed that ordinarily performed by voluntary 
labour. Any employer who fails to carry out the provisions of any Order made 
for these purposes by the Administrative Director is liable, on conviction, to a 
fine of £100 or six months’ imprisonment or both. 

The Administrative Director is given power to fix the rate of wages to be paid 
and the method of payment. On 10 August 1942, he issued a notice providing: 


(a) When employed on task work, and rations and fuel are not provided 
as part of wages, a minimum monetary payment of 5s. 6d. per week for a 
completed six-day task; 


1 For legislation, cf. Nigeria Gasette, 26 Mar. and 16 Apr. 1942. 
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(6) When employed on task work, and rations and fuel are provided as 
part of wages, a minimum monetary payment of 2s. 6d. per week for a com- 
pleted six-day task; 

(c) When employed at daily rates, and rations and fuel are not provided, 
a minimum monetary payment of 5s. 6d. for six days’ work; 

(d) When employed at daily rates, and rations and fuel are provided, a 
minimum monetary payment of 2s. 6d. for six days’ work. 


A minimum wage of 4s. a week is paid to female relatives of workers who 
voluntarily accompany them and volunter to work as cooks. 
The minimum weekly scale of rations and fuel is: 


Rations: 8 Ibs. guinea corn or 28 Ibs. yams, 2 Ibs. meat, 2% oz. salt, 14 oz. 
butter or 1 pint groundnut oil or 1 pint palm oil, sufficient firewood for cooking. 
Fuel: 6d. worth of firewood. 


The notice defines ‘‘task” as meaning a piece of work deemed to be reasonable 
by the Administrative Director. It is understood that practically the whole of 
the labour so far conscripted has been employed on task work. 

Selected workers are sent in the first place to transit camps established by 
the Government in the provinces concerned, where they are medically examined 
and provided with free housing and meals, and they are then sent to reception 
camps’ No worker is sent from a transit camp to a reception camp unless passed 
as medically fit. At the reception camps the workers are similarly provided with 
free housing and meals, and at each camp medical attention is available. No mine 
is permitted to employ any worker, unless the Administrative Director is satisfied 
that free and satisfactory housing is provided for the workers, and that there are 
available (a) adequate medical staff with dispensaries, hospitals and equipment; 
(b) satisfactory sanitary conditions, drinking water, food, fuel, cooking utensils 
and, where necessary, clothing; (c) facilities for medical examination at fixed 
intervals during the period of service; (d) adequate arrangements to ensure the 
subsistence of the families of the workers, including, if desired, remittance of 
part of their wages; and (e) adequate arrangements to ensure that workers may 
present complaints relative to conditions of service. 

Free transport, where transport is available, is provided to and from transit 
camps, reception camps and essential mines, and also in all cases of sickness and 
accident. 

The conditions of service of every worker include the following: 


(i) The tasks and hours of work performed shall not exceed those ordinarily 
done by voluntary labour; 
(ii) At least one day of rest in every week shall be allowed; 
(117) Full wages shall be paid during absence due to sickness; 
(iv) Wages shall be paid to each worker individually; 
(v) No worker shall be required to perform service underground; and 
(vi) Free medical and hospital attention. 


No worker may be required to work for more than four months in any one 
period of twelve months, and the time occupied in travelling to and from a transit 
camp and the particular essential mine is included in the four months. Every 
worker is to be furnished with a certificate indicating the periods of work which 
he has completed, and every worker who remains in any essential mine as a 
voluntary employee at the end of his period of service as a conscripted worker 
retains his right to repatriation free of expense for a period of two years. 

The workers are covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1941. 

Up to the middle of July 1942, about 10,000 men had been conscripted. The 
additional labour which the Regulations were used to provide averaged 3,000 
men at one and the same time, working for an average period of slightly less than 
two months. 

Information was received in London in September 1942 that two adminis- 
trative officers had been posted to the tin-mining area to perform the duties of 
labour officers under the supervision of the Administrative Director of Minerals 
Production. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ENGAGEMENT EN SouTH AFRICA 


By Government Notice dated 7 August 1942, the Controller 
of Industrial Man Power in the Union of South Africa has pro- 
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hibited employers in the engineering industry from engaging 
plumbers and leadburners without the prior consent of the Con- 
troller. A second Notice of the same date prohibits employers in 
the engineering and building industries from engaging mechanical 
and electrical draughtsmen (including structural and concrete 
designers) without first obtaining the consent of the Controller.’ 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND DEMOBILISED MEN IN FRANCE 


An account has been given in these pages of various Acts 
relating to the employment of demobilised men and repatriated 
prisoners of war in France: the Act of 13 September 1940 con- 
cerning the compulsory reinstatement of demobilised men, amended 
by the Act of 13 June 1941*, and the Act of 2 February 1942 con- 
cerning the reinstatement of repatriated prisoners of war.‘ Recent 
measures adopted in pursuance of these general regulations are 
analysed below. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Commitiees for Repatriated Prisoners of War. 


The Act of 2 February 1942 concerning the reinstatement of repatriated 
prisoners of war provides that they may be given retraining in special centres or 
in undertakings with a view to their vocational rehabilitation, and that the 
employers will be responsible for meeting the costs incurred, an equalisation 
system for each occupation being set up for this purpose. This equalisation sys- 
tem was introduced by an Act of 13 May 1942. A vocational rehabilitation com- 
mittee is to be formed for each occupational “‘family’’* and each group of employ- 
ers not belonging to such a family. The rules governing the work of these com- 
mittees will be fixed and their members appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Labour and the particular Secretary of State concerned. 

The committees will be bodies corporate and will have the right to collect the 
fees needed for the performance of their work. So far as possible they must have 
recourse to the services of existin occupational organisations, in particular the 
economic organising committees. When the national social committees for differ- 
ent occupations have been set up in accordance with the Labour Charter, they 
will take over the powers of the vocational rehabilitation committees together 
with their assets, they will have authority to delegate their powers to a com- 
mittee, which may be the vocational rehabilitation committee, thus maintained 
in existence.® 


Amendment of Regulations concerning Compulsory Reinstatement of Demobilised 
Men. 


By an Act of 6 June 1942 the right to compulsory reinstatement under the 
Act of 13 September 1940 is re.tricted to wage earners and salaried employees 
who have been demobilised for less than one year or are in a similar position. 
The proportion of demobilised men to be employed in each undertaking will be 
fixed by an order, which may vary with the nature of the undertaking and the 
area. The labour inspectors may grant total or partial exemption from the obliga- 
tion to employ men who have been demobilised for less than one year, due regard 
being paid to the special circumstances of the occupation. 

The fines payable by employers who do not employ the prescribed number 
of demobilised men have been considerably increased.’ 





1 Government Notice No. 1589, 7 Aug. 1942 eames Gazette Extraordinary, 7 Aug. 1942). 

2 Government Notice No. 1590, 7 Aug. 1942 (ibid. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 406; Vol. XLIV, No. 6, 
Dec. 1941, p. 684. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 201. 

* The occupational families are the organisations grouping industries and trades, as provided 
for in the Labour Charter of 4 Oct. 1941 (cf. International La Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 
1942, pp. 269-285). 

* Journal ohicrd, 26 July 1942, p. 2570. 
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A pplication of Reinstatement Legislation. 


A Decree of 24 July 1942 contains regulations for the administration of the 
Act of 2 February 1942 concerning the reinstatement of repatriated prisoners 
of war, and of certain provisions of the Act of 13 September 1940 concerning the 
compulsory reinstatement of demobilised men as amended by the Act. of 13 June 
1941 and 6 June 1942. 


Reinstatement | repatriated prisoners of war. Repatriated prisoners of war 


must be reinstated in their former employment or an employment of the same 
category at a rate of pay calculated with reference to their former remuneration, 
together with any increases granted to workers in the same category since the 
reinstated men left the undertaking. If the wage or salary so calculated is not in 
accordance with the services rendered, the es ag gl may be compensated out of an 
equalisation fund. If the employer is unable to reinstate the repatriated man, 
he may be placed in another undertaking as near to his former occupation as pos- 
sible. In that case, the obligations of the former and the new employer and those 
of the occupational organisation are defined in the Decree. 

Various provisions deal with the case of physical unfitness. 

The repatriated man is given a period of three months within which to submit 
his application for reinstatement. This period may be extended if it is materially 
impossible for the employer or the employee to go to the workplace, but may 
not exceed two years. If the reinstatement of repatriated prisoners of war leads to 
the discharge of staff, the first persons to be dismissed must be those engaged 
for the purpose of ee oe the men in question during their mobilisation. Cer- 
tain groups, such as the holders of ex-servicemen’s cards, disabled men, the fathers 
of three children, and widowers with two dependent children, may not be dis- 
charged in orde: to make room for repatriated men. Persons discharged by an 
undertaking employing more than 10 persons of over 18 years have a priority 1 ight 
to re-engagement during one year in the case of wage earners and two years in 
that of salaried employees and technical staff. 

During six months following reinstatement a repatriated man may be dismis- 
sed only for misconduct. 


Placing of repatriated prisoners of war. Repatriated prisoners of war who 
cannot be reinstated in their former undertaking will apply to the public employ- 
ment exchanges for employment suited to their skill and physical capacity. The 
directors of the employment offices, acting through the departmental secretaries 
for the rehabilitation of prisoners of war, will take the necessary steps for the 
placing of repatriated prisoners. The above-mentioned committees, set up under 
the Act of 13 May 1942, will appoint regional and local sub-committees for this 
purpose. 

Vocational retraining of repatriated prisoners of war. The Secretary of State 
for Labour will be responsible for taking the necessary steps to provide retraining 
for repatriated prisoners of war in special vocational training or retraining centres 
or in private undertakings. Retraining will be granted at the request of the 
sate ne prisoner or occupational organisation or the employment office. The 
labour inspector will decide on application for retraining, after consultation with 
the competent occupational and rehabilitation organisations and with reference 
to the skill and physical fitness of the repatriated men, the situation of industry, 
and the state of the employment market. 

The Decree defines in detail the conditions of remuneration of repatriated 
prisoners undergoing retraining; in particular, those who, after retraining, are 
reinstated in their former undertaking are entitled to the remuneration prescribed 
in the regulations concerning the re-employment of prisoners of war. The organi- 
sations or undertakings where the retraining takes place must make a financial 
contribution, to the amount defined by their own rules and by any agreements 
that may be concluded. They remain liable for payment of a sum representing 
the value of the work actually done. If retraining takes place in an undertaking, 
the value of the work done will ordinarily be assessed at not less than a specified 
proportion of the minimum wage or salary fixed for repatriated men who resume 
work after retraining, namely, not less than one-quarter during the first two 
months, not less than one-half during the third and fourth months, not less than 
three-quarters during the fifth month, and not less than the full wage or salary 
from the sixth month onwards. The Unemployment Commission will be respon- 
sible for meeting the difference between the contribution paid by the organisation 
or the undertaking while retraining takes place and the wage or salary to which 
the repatriated man is entitled. 
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The conditions of employment of repatriated men during retraining must as a 
rule be such as to enable them to live with their families. 


Employment of repatriated prisoners of war on public works. If a repatriated 
prisoner of war who cannot be taken back by his former employer has not been 
found other employment and cannot undergo retraining, the Unemployment 
Commission must employ him or see that he is employed on public works. If 
possible, he must be employed at a workplace in the neighbourhood of his home. 


ht pane of demobilised men to be employed. The Decree fixes the conditions 
in which employers are to comply with the legal provisions concerning the propor- 
tion of men demobilised less than one year ago whom they must employ in their 
undertakings. It also contains detailed regulations concerning the payment by 
employers who do not engage the specified number of demobilised men of a fee 
of 10 francs per day per man not so engaged. For purposes of supervision, employ- 
ers must keep an up-to-date register of the demobilised men whom they employ. 


Equalisation fund. Within one month of the date of appointment of the 
vocational rehabilitation committees, they must take the necessary steps to 
provide for an equalisation system by which employers will share the costs arising 
out of the reinstatement or retraining of demobilized men and prisoners of war. 
For this pu they may enter into an agreement with the committees for other 
occupational families or groups. A system of equalisation as between the different 
occupations will be set up by decree. 


Miscellaneous provisions. The Decree defines the functions of the labour 
inspectors with regard to the application of the regulations on the reinstatement 
of prisoners of war and on the compulsory employment of demobilised men, and 
the procedure for the imposition of penalties.* 


THE REINSTATEMENT OF DEMOBILISED SERVICE-MEN IN CUBA 


A Cuban Decree, No. 2041 of 22 July 1942, contains special 
provisions for the application of section 14 of the Emergency 
Military Service Act requiring employers to re-employ any former 
employee who is discharged from the armed forces. 


The Decree prescribes that an employee who is called up for military service 
can claim that his ition in civil employment shall be filled only temporarily 
by another during lo maton of military service. He is also entitled to receive 
compensation for the paid holidays to which he had a right but did not take 
before leaving for military service. The only condition placed upon the employee's 
right to reinstatement is that he must within 30 days of his discharge from the 
armed forces apply for reinstatement to his former employer, who must re-employ 
him as from the day following the application.* 


INDIAN EMIGRATION IN 1940 


The following notes on Indian emigration to Ceylon and 
Malaya in 1940? are based on information contained in the annual 
reports of the Agents of the Government of India in the two 
territories. 


Ceylon. 


Migration returns. ‘‘Recruited” emigration to Ceylon continued to be in 
abeyance during 1940, but the individual cases specially exempted from the pro- 
hibition in force on the ground of hardship arising from such factors as the separa- 
tion of families totalled 3,318. 12,578 Indian estate labourers (excluding repa- 
triates) returned from Ceylon to India in the course of the year, as against 3114 
in 1939, and there were 9,260 migrants returning from Ceylon in excess of those 
admitted into the island. In the unassisted class there were 33,194 more depar- 
tures to, than arrivals from, India in 1940, as against 44,134 in 1939. 


1 Journal o, ‘ B 2571. 

3 Gaceta ial, 28 July 1942, p 13,500. 

* For an account of conditions in respect of 1939, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, 
No. 1, July 1941, p. 75. 
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Situation in the plantation industry. 1940 was a prosperous year for both 
tea and rubber plantations, on which the large majority of Indian workers in 
Ceylon are employed. Tea fetched the highest price since 1930, and rubber since 
1928. There was no shortage of labour for the estates, and investigations showed 
that there was a slight balance, of 2,233 workers, in excess of the requirements. 


Recognition by planters of the right of association of estate workers. Following 
a period of labour unrest on the estates, the Minister for Labour Industry and 
Commerce held a series of conferences with representatives of employers and of 
labour associations, and largely as a result of his efforts, a gentlemen’s agreement 
was reached in July 1940. The agreement between representatives of the planting 
industries and of labour unions is intended to provide a machinery to settle trade 
disputes by negotiation, and the former have formally recognised ‘‘the right of 
workers to combine by the formation of unions’. Six trade unions were registered 
during the year, some of them with ramifications throughout the planting dis- 
tricts. 


Wages. The daily rates of wages for men, women, and children throughout 
the year were respectively 49 cents, 39 cents, and 29 cents in the up-country, 47 
cents, 37 cents, and 28 cents in mid-country, and 45 cents, 36 cents, and 27 cents 
in the low-country. With the general rise in the cost of living following the out- 
break of war, there was, however, a demand for an increase, and in March 1940 
the Planters Association announced that it had decided to pay a monthly war 
bonus from 1 March of 1 rupee for men, 75 cents for women, and 50 cents for 
children. But the payment of the bonus was not legally enforceable and was 
entirely at the discretion of the superintendent of the estate. The position was 
reviewed by the Wage Boards and it was finally decided on the recommendation 
of the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour that a uniform rate should be adopted 
for men, women, and children, respectively, of 54 cents, 43 cents, and 32 cents in 
the up-country, 52 cents, 41 cents, and 31 cents, in mid-country, and 50 cents, 
40 cents, and 30 cents in the low-country. The new rates came into effect on 
1 February 1941, and the payment of the cost-of-living bonus was stopped. 


Compilation of family budgets; housing; proposed maternity legislation. The 
Labour Department was engaged in collecting statistics of the income and ex- 
penditure of estate workers in various districts with a view to the compilation 
of an up-to-date and comprehensive family budget. Local enquiries had been 
completed and the work of tabulation taken in hand at the close of the year. 

The Director of Medical and Sanitary Services reported: ‘‘Much improve- 
ment is not shown in line accommodation. Owing to war conditions many estates 
have had to delay or postpone line construction programme.”’ Of the 781 estates 
inspected during the year, overcrowding was noticed on 74 estates, 71 of which 
were only slightly overcrowded. Of the 113,251 rooms inspected during the year, 
24,077 were not found up to Government requirements. 

A proposal for the provision of maternity benefits to women working on the 
estates (the Maternity Benefits Ordinance, No. 32 of 1939), which had passed its 
third reading in the State Council in July 1939, had not been brought into force 
at the end of 1940. An amendment to one of its provisions is reported to be under 
consideration. 


Malaya. 


The total number of Indians who arrived in Malaya during 1940 was 15,320, 
including 1,314 workers. Of these latter 481 were dependent women and children 
coming to join heads of families in Malaya. 

Unskilled Indian workers employed on estates and in mines and factories and 
the public services in Malaya at the end of 1940 were reported to total approx- 
imately 287,340 with 140,523 dependants. Indian estate workers numbered 
218,453 and constituted 62 per cent. of the total for all races. 

During the year under review the daily rates of wages were the same as 
those in the last quarter of the previous year, except on a few estates, where a 
further increase of 5 cents was granted. 

The Trade Unions and Industrial Courts Bills were passed into law in the 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council in February 1940 and in the Federal 
Council six months later. They came into effect on 10.June 1941 in the Federated 
Malay States and on 1 July of that year in the Straits Settlements.! 





1 Communication to the I.L.Q. 
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EguaL Pay FoR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


The National War Labor Board of the United States, in a 
recent decision, has clearly defined its policy concerning equal 
pay for women where they do work comparable in quantity and 
quality to that of men in comparable occupations. 


In the case of General Motors Corporation and United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, an opinion of the full Board 
was given on 26 September 1942, clarifying an earlier decision by a panel of the 
Board, as to the wage rates to be paid to men and to women and defining the 
circumstances in which a differential in rates would be compatible with the prin- 
ciple of ‘equal pay for equal work’’. The Board agreed that rates of pay for 
female employees should be based upon the established rates for the work per- 
formed. Where such work is identical with or substantially the same as that 
performed by men on the same or comparable operations, the base rates and 
hourly rates should be the same. Any differential which results in lower pay to 
women assigned to the same operation, if they produce the same quantity and 
quality of output, would be discriminatory. Thus it would be improper to use 
slight or inconsequential changes in job content or in method of operation as a 
sole reason for setting up a wage differential against women employees. 

Where, however, lower production or decreased performance standards must 
be established for women as compared with men, a proportionate adjustment 
of wages for women is compatible with the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
If the employment of women workers entails extra supervision or the employment 
of extra men to undertake heavy physical labour which had been established as a 
part of certain jobs and this employment increases the unit cost of production, 
an adjustment of wage rates would be in line with the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. On the other hand, if the assignment of the heavy parts of the job 
serves as a division of work and a specialisation of tasks which may be made 
without any increase in unit labour costs, even if the female employees continue 
to receive the established rate for the operation, there would be no sound basis 
for setting a differential rate against the female worker. Such a division of tasks 
has often been used on jobs manned entirely by male employees, as a means of 
reducing unit costs while maintaining hourly rates.! 


New Minimum WaGE PROVISIONS IN CUBA 


The minimum wage rates in Cuba established by Legislative 
Decree No. 727 of 30 November 1934 and Act No. 22 of 19 March 
1935, which were increased by 20 per cent. by a Decree of 7 No- 
vember 1941, were again increased by Decree No. 1104 of 21 
April 1942. Further, the special regulations concerning workers 
in the sugar industry, as established by Decree Nos. 111 of 31 
December 1941 and 100 of 15 January 1942, were amended by 
Decree No. 1859 of 6 July 1942. Lastly, a special minimum wage 
for the tobacco industry was fixed by a decision of the Minister of 
Labour on 20 July 1942. 


General Minimum Wage Provisions. 


The Decree of 21 April 1942 provides that for every 8 hours of work a mini- 
mum wage shall be paid of 1.50 pesos in urban areas and 1.30 pesos in rural areas. 
A part, not exceeding 40 per cent., of the total wage may be paid in kind, including 
lodging, which may not absorb more than 20 per cent.” 


1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. V, No. 40, § Oct. 1942. 
* Gaceta Oficial, 22 Apr. 1942, p. 7062, 
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Minimum Wages in the Sugar Industry. 


The Decree promulgated by the President of the Republic on 6 July 1942! 
provides that during the slack season the minimum rates of wages to be paid in 
each occupation are to be the same as were in force for the same work during the 
harvest season of 1941-42. These rates were governed by the Decrees of 31 
December 1941 and 15 January 1942? and by the general Decree of 21 April 1942 
referred to above. According to the new measure, “the wage rate must be based 
on the standard of living which should be secured to the workers, so far as is 
compatible with the economic capacity of the employer, for the payment of 
work in industrial, commercial, or agricultural activity ... on the principle 
that, other things being equal, there should be equal pay for equal work”’. 

The provision is to remain in force ‘‘as long as the abnormal conditions due 
to the present state of war continue and as long as the prices of sugar and the size 
of the crop permit of the continuation of these special wage regulations”. 


Minimum Wages in the Tobacco Industry. 


The Ministerial decision of 20 July 1942 fixes provisional minimum rates 
which are more in accordance with the situation of the tobacco industry than 
those provided in the general Decree, in view of the present depression in the 
industry. 


Coat Miners’ PropuctTion Bonus In GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Board of Investigation which in June 1942 re- 
commended national minimum wages in the coal-mining industry® 
has issued a supplemental report embodying detailed proposals 
for a bonus wage payment in respect of increased coal output. 
The Minister of Fuel and Power has announced acceptance of 
the bonus scheme by the Government, with effect from 6 September 
1942. 


Both labour and management representatives from the coal-mining industry 
stated a preference for a scheme based on district output rather than one based 
on the output of individual pits, as had been originally recommended by the 
Board. Accordingly, 25 coal-mining districts have been designated, with an 
initial standard output of saleable coal in each. The standard will be based on 
four weeks’ consecutive operation, and each four-week period following the incep- 
tion of the scheme will be an “output period” for the purpose of determining 
bonus payments. But the Board has reserved the right to revert to a scheme 
based on individual pits or groups of pits if the district scheme proves ineffective. 
Bonus payments are to be 3d. per shift for each complete 1 per cent. increase in 
output over the initial standard, with a maximum payment of 3s. 9d. for increases 
of 15 per cent. and over. Full bonuses will be payable to all male workers aged 21 
and upwards and to all male underground workers aged 18 and upwards; younger 
male workers will receive only one-half of the bonus payments, and female work- 
ers will recerve payment in accordance with local practice. Any major questions 
of interpretation arising under this scheme may be referred for decision to the 
Board by the Minister of Fuel and Power. 

The standard output for each district has been fixed by the Board on the basis 
of proposals put forward by labour and management in the coal industry. The 
figures have taken into account normal occurrences affecting district output, 
and special provision has been made against the operation of factors which are 
beyond the workers’ control. Temporary abnormal! occurrences including recog- 
nised holidays, will be offset by additions to actual district tonnage figures, 
these additions to be made by the Minister of Fuel and Power, who may ask the 
advice of an independent reviewing authority. Work stoppages due to disputes 
will not be classed as “abnormal occurrences”. Matters which may affect output 
permanently or for a long period will be dealt with by an independent person 
aided by three assessors, one to be nominated by labour and one by management 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 9 July 1942, p. 12,25). 
3 Idem, 16 Jan. 12. p- 836. 
* Cf. International r Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 328. 
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in the industry, and the third by the Minister of Fuel and Power. At six-monthly 
intervals this independent authority will review the standard output of the dis- 
trict, em fair and reasonable alterations, which will have effect for the ensuing 
six months.’ 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY FOR WORKERS 
RECRUITED FROM OccuUPIED EASTERN TERRITORY 


An Order of the German Ministerial Council of National 
Defence of 30 June 1942 regulates the employment in Germany 
of workers recruited from occupied Eastern territory. 


These ‘“‘Eastern workers” are defined as non-German workers recruited in 
the Ukraine (German Commissariat), White Ruthenia (General Commissariat), 
and the territories to the east of these regions and bordering the free States of 
Latvia and Estonia, who have been brought to Germany (including the Protector- 
ate of Bohemia-Moravia) for employment there. 

The employment of these workers is subject to special conditions. They are 
not covered by German labour legislation except in specifically defined cases. 
Their remuneration will depend on the work done and is fixed according to a 
schedule appended to the Order which provides for rates ranging from 1.60 to 
4.45 Reichsmarks a day (1.40 to 13.00 for German workers), 11.20 to 31.15 
Reichsmarks a week (9.80 to 91.00 for German workers), and 48.00 to 133.50 
Reichsmarks a month (42.00 to 390.00 for German workers). After the deduction 
made for the cost of board and lodging, the Eastern worker will receive in cash 
an amount ranging from 0.10 to 2.95 Reichsmarks a day, or 0.70 to 20.65 Reichs- 
marks a week, or 3.00 to 88.50 Reichsmarks a month. Allowances in kind are 
assessed at the same prices as those applied in the case of German workers and 
are deducted from the cash wage. 

The Eastern workers do not receive social allowances and bonuses, but they 
are entitled to output bonuses proportionate to their wages. If their output falls 
below that of a German worker, the scheduled wage is proportionately diminished. 
They are entitled to remuneration only for work actually done; however, the 
statutory provisions concerning the payment of wages when work is interrupted 
by bad weather apply also to them. No Eastern worker may be paid a wage 
higher than that fixed in the Order. 

Except in cases specified by the General Controller of Labour, Eastern work- 
ers are not entitled to overtime pay or extra pay for work at night and on Sundays 
and holidays. Similarly, they do not receive the allowance for separation from 
their families and similar allowances. 

The es is entitled to deduct the worker’s travelling expenses from the 
total wage he is required to pay. 

If an Eastern worker is unable to work in consequence of sickness or accident, 
he is entitled only to free board and lodging on the days of absence. In other 
respects his treatment is the same as that of a German worker. Until further 
notice Eastern workers are not entitled to leave, even to visit their families, but 
——— are to be issued later in this respect by the General Controller of 

ur. 

An employer who employs Eastern workers must pay the Government a fee 
in proportion to the workers’ scheduled wage, ranging from 0.10 to 8.25 Reichs- 
marks in the case of workers paid by the day, from 0.70 to 57.75 Reichsmarks for 
those paid by the week, and from 3.00 to 247.50 Reichsmarks for those paid by 
the month. The worker himself pays no wage tax or other tax. An Eastern 
worker may deposit his money at interest with a savings fund, either in his own 
name or for transference to his family in his own territory.” 


THE PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS IN CROATIA 


By a Legislative Decree, No. 467 of 30 April 1942, apprentices 
and young workers and employees in Croatia are placed ‘under 
special protection’. In certain respects the Decree amends the 


1 The Minisiry of Labour Gasette, Sept. 1942, p. 160. 
2 Reichsgesetsdloti, Part I, Some 1942, No. 7i, p. 419. 
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regulations previously established by the Yugoslav legislation. 
The principal innovations are the creation of various administrative 
bodies and the assignment of new duties to existing bodies. 


Advisory Committee. 


An Advisory Committee is attached to the Ministry of Social Affairs for the 
protection of apprentices and young workers and employees. It includes in 
addition to representatives of the various Ministries concerned—Social Affairs, 
Handicrafts, Industry and Labour, Public Health, Education—representatives 
of the Workers’ Insurance Fund and the Miners’ Insurance Fund, of employers 
and wage earners, and of the Board of the Revolutionary Youth Organisation 
(Oustachis). 


Guidance and Placing Institutions. 


The Decree provides for the establishment of vocational guidance offices in 
the Central Placing Administration and its local agencies. Any pupil of a secon- 
dary or primary school who wishes to enter a technical school or to become an 
apprentice must consult one of these offices. The office must certify that he is 
physically and mentally fit to engage in the occupation he has chosen. No ap- 
prenticeship contract can be concluded without such a certificate. It may be 
noted that the Industries Act of 1931, which regulated apprenticeship in detail, 
entrusted to the institutions for the promotion of industry established in each 
province the duty of providing vocational guidance, but it did not make consulta- 
ticn compulsory. 

Similarly, the new regulations make it compulsory to obtain the permission 
of the Central Placing Administration before entering apprenticeship. A ccpy of 
the contract of apprenticeship must be transmitted to the Administration. Further, 
any young person of under 18 years who wishes to enter an employment must 
obtain the permissicn of the Administration or one of its local agencies. 


Supervision. 

The Decree makes the Young Workers’ Protection Office which is attached 
to the Board of the Revolutionary Youth Organisation responsible for assisting 
the Ministry of Social Affairs in supervising the observance of the Decree. 


Conditions of Employment. 

The principal new provision relates to the annual holiday for young appren- 
tices, workers and employees, which is increased to three weeks for those cf under 
16 years and two weeks for those of 16-18 years. The right to a holiday is acquired 
after six months’ apprenticeship or employment with one or more employers. 
But the use made of the holiday is not free, and the Minister of Social Affairs is 
to issue regulations concerning the place where the holiday is to be taken and the 
manner in which it is to be used. 

The protection against the extension of hours of work and employment at 
night is strengthened. 

With regard to wages, the Decree provides that young workers and employees 
are entitled to the normal rate for adults, and that the wages of apprentices will 
be fixed in the first year at the discretion of the employer, in the second year at 
20 per cent. of the adult wage, in the third year at 30 per cent., and in the fourth 
year at 40 per cent., an increase or decrease of 30 per cent. being allowed in speci- 
fied cases. In other respects the Decree merely confirms existing legislation.? 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR Loss OF EFFECTS IN THE BRITISH 
MERCHANT Navy 


The National Maritime Board in Great Britain has agreed 
that, as a wartime measure only, the amount of compensation 
payable by the shipowner for loss of effects, including instruments 





} Zhornik, 11 May 1942, p. 475. 
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and tools, due to marine peril shall be the same as would have 
been payable under the State scheme! for losses due to enemy 
action. This arrangement applies to losses of effects on or after 
1 October 1942.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIAN EVACUEES FROM WAR ZONES 
AND DANGEROUS AREAS 


Despite transport difficulties, a large number of Indians have 
been evacuated from Burma’, Malaya, and other areas at present 
exposed to attack by Japanese forces, and attempts are being 
made to provide relief for the evacuees and to place them in 
employment. A special fund known as the Indians Overseas 
Evacuees Relief Fund has been instituted by the Indians Over- 
seas Department of the Government of India, with the aid of a 
grant of 500,000 rupees from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, 
to assist voluntary organisations engaged in the work of providing 
relief for evacuees.‘ 


Establishment of Employment Bureaux. 


The Government of India has asked all local authorities to open employment 
bureaux or set up a system of registration by which evacuees seeking employ- 
ment can be brought into touch with prospective employers. Those with Sock: 
nical qualifications are asked to report to the nearest national service labour 
tribunal. The War Resources Committee of the Viceroy’s Council* and non- 
official bodies, such as a special Committee set up for the purpose by the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the Evacuees Relief 
Committee at Calcutta, have taken steps to arrange for the placing of the evacuees 
in employment.’ It is hoped that it will be possible to provide suitable employ- 
ment for all of them in defence services, military camps, or aerodromes or on 
road construction and building work, having regard to the demand for labour in 
the present emergency. Students have been granted special facilities in order to 
enable them to complete their studies. 


Evacuees from Burma. 


In Burma, as in Malaya, there was an agent of the Government of India, 
attached to the Department of Indians Overseas, who was of help to the evacuees. 
On the Indian side of the border arrangements were made by the Government 
for the provision of food, water supply, and shelter along a long and difficult road, 
and measures were also taken to ook the spread of cholera.* The evacuees were 
transported free of charge from the Burmese border to the railhead in India, 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942: “The War and Merchant 
Seamen-I", p. 498. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 The total number of evacuees from Burma was estimated at half a million by Mr. M. S. 
Aney, the Member for Indians Overseas of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who, in the course 
of an address to the Chambers of Commerce at Salem in South India on 4 Aug. 1942, stated that 
the Government had done everything possible to help them (The Hindu (Madras) 6 Aug. 1942). 

4 Communication to the I.L.O. 





The Lord Mayor of London sent a contribution of 100,000 rupees from the Empire Air Raid 
Distress Fund for the relief of refugees from Malaya, Singapore and Burma and victims of air 
attacks on Indian coastal towns (Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 95, 15 June 1942, p. 615). 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; also Vol. XLIV 
No. 1, July 1941, p. 72 and Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484. 

ey , Vol. XLVI. No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 184. 

? The Amrita Basar Patrika (Calcutta), 29 June 1942. 
8 Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 95, 15 June 1942, pp. 580 and 607. 
The R.A.F. dropped over 600,000 pounds of foodstuffs and medical supplies to evacuees, 
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and the same facility was extended in respect of the railway journey in the case 
of those who were unable to pay for the latter. The Government and non-official 
committees have co-operated in providing relief to the evacuees. 

The large majority of the evacuees are workers, the remainder being employees 
of the Government of Burma and of private establishments, teachers, tech- 
nicians, and professional and business men. Pending their employment, the 
evacuees are granted allowances by the Provincial Governments on a scale 
determined with due regard to their previous economic status. The Indian 
States are also expected to take similar action. 


Evacuees from Malaya. 


Representatives of the Malayan authorities have opened offices at Bangalore 
and Bombay to deal with various matters such as arrears of pay of volunteers 
and of members of the Local Defence Corps who escaped to India, maintenance 
allowances to wives and dependants of members of the armed forces presumed 
to be prisoners of war, salaries of Government servants who escaped from Malaya 
or who were on leave in India, payments to Government pensioners, and allot- 
ments of salary of former Government servants and those at present prisoners 
in Malaya to their wives and dependants in India.? 


Evacuees from Dangerous Zones in India. 


The measures taken by Provincial Governments in respect of problems 
arising out of the compulsory evacuation of areas in India for military reasons 
are of two kinds; those relating to claims for compensation for loss incurred; and 
those concerning the care of the evacuees on their arrival in the reception area. 
In Bengal, in adjudging compensation, the determining principle has been to 
admit claims for all losses, expenses and damages resulting from compliance with 
an evacuation order.® 

As regards the care of the evacuees on their arrival in the reception areas, 
measures have been taken by the Government of Bengal to settle them on unused 
cultivable Government land as well as on land in private ownership.‘ The plan, 
however, has met with very limited success since the evacuees are usually reluc- 
tant to migrate to distant places for short periods. The question of making 
suitable arrangements for placing them in employment is under consideration 
and it is proposed to appoint special welfare officers for dealing with evacuees 
in all districts where they are to be found in large numbers. Pending such con- 
sideration, the evacuees have been employed for the purpose of harvesting the 
crops, and preference is given to them in recruitment for public works, both 
civil and military. 


AUSTRALIAN PENSION SCHEMES 
COMMONWEALTH PENSIONS FOR CIVILIAN War VICTIMS 


In Australia the National Security (War Injuries Compensation) 
Regulations gazetted on January 1942 (Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 9) 
provide for the payment of compensation to, or in respect of, 
civilians killed or injured as a result of enemy action. 


In order to be eligible for a pension the person concerned, if over 16 years of 
age, must be gainfully employed or, if between the ages of 16 and 24, be under- 
going education or training to fit him for a gainful occupation. British subjects 
normally resident in Australia and temporarily absent from the country are 
covered by the scheme. 

War in en include injuries caused either by the enemy or by Australian forces 
when combating the enemy. 

The following maximum rates are fixed for the pensions: 





1 The Government of the United Kingdom is responsible for European refugees and the Govern- 
ment of Burma has accepted responsibility for British subjects other than Indians domiciled in 
Burma. It has appointed its own representative in India to deal with claims for pay, leave salary, 

- 7 and provident fund withdrawals made by Burma Government servants evacuated to 
ndia. 

2 Indian Information, Vol. 11, No. 98, 1 Aug. 1942, p. 119. 

3 The Amrita Basar Patrika, 26 July 1942. 

4 The Governments of Bihar and Orissa have announced that as far as ble wasteland 
will be used for the settlement of evacuees (The Amriia Basar Pairika, 12 July 1942). 
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(a) To the widow or widower of an eligible person in the case of his or her 
death: the maximum rate of invalid pension payable under the Invalid and Old- 
Age Pensions Act, 1908-1941; 
(6) To an eligible person in the case of his total incapacity: the maximum ' 
oo) — pension payable under the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 
1 ~1941; 
(c) To or in respect of the wife or husband of an eligible person in the case 
of his or her total incapacity: 36s. per fortnight; and 
(d) To or in respect of each child of an eligible person: 


(¢) in the case of the death of the eligible person: 


(1) Where the eligible person leaves a widow, widower, separated 
widow or de facto wife who is entitled to a pension and who has the 
custody of the children: 20s. per fortnight for the first child and 
15s. per fortnight for each subsequent child; 

(2) in any other case: 25s. per fortnight for each child; or 


(#4) in the case of the total incapacity of the eligible person: ek fort- 
night for the first child and 15s. per fortnight for each subsequent child. 


The present rate for a full invalid or old-age pension is £1 3s. 6d. per week. 

The rates of pension in respect of partial incapacity are in proportion to the 
degree of total incapacity, according to a scale contained in a schedule to the 
regulations. For instance, a person partially incapacitated to a degree not less 
than 90 per cent. of total incapacity would be entitled to a pension amounting 
to 90 per cent. of a pension for total incapacity. 

The amount of the pension is also related to the pensioner’s income. Single 
persons must not have an income (including the pension) greater than 36s. a 
week, and the income (including the pension) for a family unit must not be greater 
than £3 6s. Od. per week. 

Employers are relieved of their liabilities to pay compensation under Common- 
wealth and State laws, or under contracts or at common law, in respect of war 
injuries suffered by employees in the course of their employment.' 


MINERS’ PENSIONS AMENDMENT IN New Souts WALES 


The pension insurance scheme for miners in New South Wales? 
has been amended by an Act of 19 June 1942. 


The scope of the scheme has been extended to include managers and clerks, 
for whom the retirement age is fixed at 65. 

The pension of 30s. a week for miners retiring at 60 after a substantial period 
of service, but less than 20 years, has been raised to £2. All retirement and per- 
manent incapacity pensions are now payable at the latter rate. Persons in receipt 
of retirement pensions who engage in some occupation (which cannot be in the 
mining industry) have their pensions reduced in so far as the total of their earn- 
ings, pension, and dependants’ allowances would exceed £5 a week. Another 
amendment permits the receipt of a pension by a miner also oe workers’ 
compensation payments, but the pension is reduced by the amount of the com- 
pensation. 

During the debate on the amending Bill the Minister for Mines stated that 
approximately 3,000 pensions had been granted since the principal Act became 
operative in January 1942; 1,600 of the pensioners were persons who had a_ready 
left the industry before that date.* 


PAYMENT OF WAGES AND ALLOTMENTS TO SEAMEN’S FAMILIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Difficulties have been experienced during the last few months 
in the United States in securing the payment of allotments and 





1 New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 31 Jan. 1942, pp. 4-5. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 209. 
* New South Wales Industrial Gasetie, 31 July 1942, p. 2. 
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insurance to the dependants of seamen who were torpedoed or 
lost at sea. This situation has been clarified by an Order of the 
Maritime War Emergency Board, dated 19 October 1942.! 


The Order provides that where it is unknown whether the master, officer, or 
member of the crew has lost his life, basic wages and emergency wages at the 
rate provided in the ship’s articles and allotments of such wages which may 
have been made shall continue to be paid until the issuance of a certificate of 
presumptive death by the Maritime War Emergency Board. 

According to a report of the C.I.0. Maritime Committee quoted in The Pilot, 
the shipping companies are obliged to pay the insurance on receiving such a 
certificate of presumptive death. 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


UNIVERSITIES IN WARTIME IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The war has brought with it great changes in the work of the 
higher schools in the Soviet Union. Higher educational establish- 
ments are playing an active part in the defence of the country 
and in the preparation of reserves of both men and material. 
Wartime demands for qualified engineers, doctors, agronomists, 
and others are greater than those of peacetime. New cadets have 
to be trained to meet the needs of the newly organised industrial 
enterprises working for defence and for the new network of medical 
institutions, and to replace those specialists at the front. The 
higher educational establishments are meeting this demand by 
decreasing the period required to train experts for the needs of 
the defence and war industry and the whole national economy. 


A widespread network of higher educational establishments had already 
been organised to train cadres of professional workers for all branches of the 
national economy. Before the war there were upwards of 700,000 students 
enrolled in the country’s 800 institutes. These institutes have graduated 600,000 
engineers, doctors, teachers, etc., among whom are leading scientists, artists, 
architects, designing engineers, famous Red Army commanders, and leading 
experts in industry and transport. 

At the beginning of the school year 1941-42, the college curricula were 
rearranged. By increasing the number of academic hours in the week and shorten- 
ing the holiday periods, the speeding up of the graduation of students became 
possible. The result was that in the year 1941-42, the higher schools provided 
the country with 170,000 trained specialists, nearly double the normal number. 
At the same time many institutes enlarged their departments for the training 
of specialists for war industries, while in other institutes, such departments were 
organised for the first time. 

All higher educational establishments have introduced new subjects in their 
curricula, linking up the speciality of the student with war needs. Examples of 
this are the field surgery course in medical colleges; transport of war material, 
repair of railroads, bridges, etc., in transport institutes; fortifications, defence 
installations and their camouflage, and strengthening of existing buildings to 
prevent destruction, in architectural institutes. In some colleges, entirely new 
courses have been introduced, such as the chemistry of explosives. 

Those institutes and colleges which have been evacuated to the remote 
rear from territory temporarily occupied by the enemy continue to work normally. 
Upon arrival in the new town, professors and faculty rapidly establish their 


1 Clarification of Decision No. 5 Revised. Cf. The Pilot, 30 Oct. 1942, p. 3. 
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laboratories and classrooms and begin functioning. Odessa and Kharkov Uni- 
versities are working well in their new homes, and the Kiev Industrial Institute, 
now in Tashkent, has already graduated 200 engineers. 

The war has brought many changes in the conditions and nature of the 
students’ work in colleges. In many cases practical work is done in factories 
working for defence. Many students are working regularly in industry, where 
they take the places of those at the front, while others fulfil war orders in work- 
ae * laboratories, and clinics of their own institutes. 

any institutes have assisted and are assisting the industrial commissariats 
in re-establishing and running industrial concerns which have been evacuated 
to the rear. The faculty and students of the Tomsk Industrial Institute erected 
the workshops of an evacuated factory. The Novosibirsk Railway Transport 
Institute and the Urals Industrial Institute have also assisted in setting up a 
number of evacuated plants. 
. During the summer vacation a majority of students helped to gather in the 
arvest. 

Women form a large section of the student youth, and the number of pro- 
fessions mastered by women students in every sphere of activity is constantly 
increasing as they replace men at the front. Many women students have become 
qualified nurses, through courses attended by tens of thousands of students, 
and are now working in military hospitals." 


Cost oF LIVING IN THE GOLD Coast 


On 7 April 1942 a report was submitted to the Government of 
the Gold Coast on the cost of living in December 1941, particularly 
as compared with 1939. The survey was the work of a standing 
committee appointed by the Government of the Gold Coast in 
October 1941. This committee decided to undertake an enquiry 
with the object of establishing (a) the average amount of money 
spent on food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, and other items by 
the small-income class of households in the Gold Coast, and (0) 
the percentage increase in the cost of these articles since the out- 
break of war. The enquiry was conducted in a number of urban 
districts and was confined to households the head of which received 
an income not in excess of £5 a month. 


The number of households assessed was 849. The total number of persons 
in the households was 2,950, of whom 938 were men, 671 women, and 1341 
children under 18 years of age. During the month the average income of a house- 
hold was £3.7s.4d., of which £3.6s. consisted of the earnings of working members 
of the family. In addition to money receipts, gifts of food were received by 45 
households, and gifts of clothing by 30 households. During the month the average 
—— of a household was £5.11s.241. This expenditure was made up 
as follows: 








Average per Percentage of 
household total expenditure 
£ 8 d 
Food 2 15 0 49.46 
Rent 10 9 9.67 
Clothing 12 1% 10.90 
Fuel and cleaning materials ae 8.24 
Education 1 11% 1.78 
Medical and drugs i 8 1.50 
Household utensils 2 4% 2.12 
Funerals and marriages 1 Hf 1.61 
Remittances to dependants 7 1% 6.39 
Luxuries oo 3 4.90 
Other expenditure 3 9% 3.43 
Total 5§ 11 2% 100.00 





1 Empassy oF THE U.S.S.R.: Information Bulletin (Washington, D.C.), 6 Oct. 1942, 
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The committee considered that exaggeration of expenditure was probably 
the most important factor in explaining the divergence between expenditure 
and income. Other factors were the omission of certain forms of income, the 
inclusion of goods bought on credit, the incidence of Christmas, and loss of 
income due to strikes. 

For the main items of expenditure the cost was £4.16s.10}4d. Equivalent 
purchases could have been made in 1939 at a cost of £3.3s.10d. When these fig- 
ures are weighted in proportion to the importance of the items in the household's 
expenditure, the weighted increase in the cost of living for December 1941 as 
compared with the average in 1939 is found to be 51.35 per cent.! 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SIxTy-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor held its Sixty-second 
Annual Convention from 5 to 14 October 1942 outside the frontiers 
of the United States, in the city of Toronto, Canada.2 The Con- 
vention was welcomed to Canada by the Premier of the Province 
of Ontario, Mr. Mitchell F. Hepburn, and the Federal Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Humphrey Mitchell. Over 500 delegates were 
in attendance, representing a membership which on 31 August 
1942 was 5,482,581, as compared with 4,569,056 a year before. 


Report of Executive Council. 


The Executive Council submitted to the Convention a report dealing with 
the activities of the A.F. of L. since the last session, which stated in the introduc- 
tion that ‘‘the organised labour movement, like every other national institution, 
must for the duration of the war devote its resources and its energies to war 
problems and war needs”, and further that: “Undertakings and objectives im- 
portant for human welfare cannot be advanced when our national institutions 
themselves are in peril. We, therefore, are holding many such commitments in 
reserve until the war is won, and are putting our energies in leadership which 
will enable our unions to help maintain community war undertakings on a demo- 
cratic basis, so that every group of citizens shall have a right to participate and 
to serve.” 


Presidential Address. 


In his address opening the Convention, President William Green declared 
that the great issues involved in the war ‘‘transcend and overshadow every other 
question that could be presented or considered at this Convention’, and said 
that ‘‘when those who are to negotiate the peace are sitting around the table. . . 
labour must be represented by a very large membership”. On the subject of 
production, alluding to President Roosevelt’s visit to war plants in the United 
States, he said: “I assure him, as the representative of six million workers, that 
before the end of this year, all the standards he set wiil be excelled by the workers 
of America.” Mr. Green dealt at length with the question of labour unity in the 
United States, observing that “‘we do not know or recognise any dividing line 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America”. With 
reference to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, he pointed out that the 
A.F. of L. had taken the initiative and had appealed to those who had left to 


1 Report on the Enquiry into the Cost of Living in the Gold Coast held in January, 1942. 

2 The American Federation of Labor is composed for the greater part of so-called international 
unions, this term denoting that the unions have branches not only in the United States but also 
in Canada. This explains by d from time to time the A.F. of L. has held its annual conference in 
Canada. It should be added that nationally the Canadian branches of the A.F. of L. are organised 
in a separate centre, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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“come back home”. “Fortunately”, he continued, “after a long interval and 
after much time has elapsed, steps have been taken for the purpose of resuming 
peace negotiations’, adding that it could be expected that a committee of the 
A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. would sit around the conference table within the near 
future ‘for the purpose of trying to find a basis of accommodation and settlement 
of our differences”. He concluded this part of his address by declaring: “If I 
could reach that objective” (unity within the ranks of labour) ‘‘and realise it 
within the life of my official service to you, I would feel then that I had practically 
completed my work as your representative.” 


Messages to the Convention. 


President Roosevelt sent a message expressing his regret at not being able 
to attend the Convention in person. He also expressed his appreciation to the 
members of the A.F. of L. for all they had done to further the war effort. “I 
found the workers doing all that was laid out for them and more”, he stated, 
referring to his recent tour of inspection of the war industries. The message 
concluded with best wishes “for a Convention whose words and actions will con- 
tribute to that unity of purpose so essential in this hour when civilisation itself 
is at stake.” 

The International Federation of Trade Unions, in its message, r tted its 
inability to be represented owing to ‘technical difficulties’ and stated that “the 
participation of America [in the war] is inspiring great confidence to the toiling 
masses of all nations in the outcome of the peace battle”. It expressed satisfac- 
tion at the renewed efforts to restore trade union unity within the ranks of labour 
in the United States. 

Among the other messages read to the Convention was one from Mr. Jan 
Stanczyk, Polish Minister of Labour and former Chairman of the Polish Trade 
Union Congress. 


Guest Speakers. 


The Convention was addressed by a number of distinguished visitors includ- 
ing Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, Miss Frances Perkins, 
United States Secretary of Labor, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office, Mr. Jack Tanner and Mr. A. Bryn Roberts, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union Congress, and Mr. Donovan Swailes, 
fraternal delegate from the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress. Summaries 
of their addresses are given below. Other guest speakers were: Mr. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman, U.S. Social Security Board; Mr. Harold Butler, British 
Minister at Washington, former Director of the International Labour Office; 
Mr. James J. Davis, U.S. Senator; Mr. John M. Fewkes, President, American 
Federation of Teachers; Mr. A. McDonald Gordon, Labour Attaché, British 
Embassy, Washington; Mr. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, Province of 
Ontario; Mr. Russel Kelly, Chairman, Canadian Red Cross Blood Donors Com- 
mittee; Mr. Wendell Lund, Director, Labor Production Division, U.S. War 
Production Board; Mr. Spencer Miller Jr., Director, Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America; Mr. Robert P. Patterson, U.S. Under-Secretary of War; Mr. Lessing 
Rosenwald, Conservation Division, U.S. War Production Board; Mr. J. F. M. 
Stewart, Chairman, Payroll Section, National War Finance Committee of Cana- 
da; Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator, U.S. Wage and Hour Public Con- 
tracts Division; Mr. Roane Waring, National Commander, the American Legion; 
Rear-Admiral Clark H. Woodward, Chief, Incentive Division, U.S. Navy. 


Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada. A summary of Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s address, which was broadcast to the United States and Canada, 
appears elsewhere in this issue.! In thanking the Prime Minister of Canada, 
President Green took the opportunity to pay him a tribute for having extended 
a cordial invitation to the International Labour Organisation, “‘in which we are 
deeply interested”; ‘‘as a result of that invitation ‘“‘the International Labour 
Office is now located in ... Montreal, befriended and supported by the Dominion 
Government of this great country represented by the Prime Minister, who is 
here this morning as our guest’’. 


Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor. After paying tribute 
to Canada for the sacrifices it had made and for its inspiring contribution to the 


1 See above, p. 718. 
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war effort in the industrial field, Miss Perkins referred to trade unionism in the 
United States. “American labour is to be congratulated”, she said, “‘on the way 
it has faced its responsibilities since the United States was forced into the second 
World War.” Trade unionism was no longer a principle barely tolerated, but 
rather, a widely accepted instrument of co-operation on behalf of the great mass 
of industrial workers in the nation. After referring to the activities of the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor and of the National War Labor 
Board, which with the co-operation of labour and management have been suc- 
— = settling disputes and in making possible uninterrupted production, 
she asked: 


Is not this system too good to be scrapped at the close of the war? ... 
While retaining the civil right to strike, if we retain and develop this machinery 
after the war and use it conscientiously and co-operatively, is it not possible 
that a set of principles and a common moral conception will evolve in this 
field? ... Let us not scrap the War Labor Board process when peace comes— 
let us change its name, retain the experience and the habit which has served a 
useful purpose. 


With > to the kind of world which should be built after the war, Miss 
Perkins said: 


We want to restore a society where freedom is possible. We want to main- 
tain a place for free business enterprise and free choice, for the free association 
of working men and other men for common good purposes. To attain such 
a free society we must plan together for the optimum volume of employment, 

roduction, and distribution that can be obtained in a free economy... 
Fon glad to report that the Department of Labor is actively studying the 
means of building a good post-war world. 


Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director, International Labour Office. Mr. 
Phelan thanked the A.F. of L. for the endorsement given to the work of the 
I.L.0., and then gave a concise account of the International Labour Conference 
a October—November 1941 in New York!, summing up in the following 
words: 


It is, I think, not too much to say that the discussions at the New York 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation, the whole atmosphere 
of that Conference, and more particularly the opportunity which it gave for 
discussions between the representatives of organised workers in the free 
Republics of the Americas, did much to prepare the ground for the successful 
unification of continental opinion in the face of external danger. 


After referring to the meeting of the Emergency Committee of the Governing 
Body held in London in April 1942*, and of the Joint Maritime Commission 
held shortly afterwards’, he turned to post-war problems. 


The International Labour Office, he said, was appointed a clearing-house 
for all the plans and policies concerning post-war reconstruction and was 
further entrusted with what I may call a right of scrutiny of all such plans— 
that is, it was recognised that the I.L.O. should be entitled to examine such 
plans from the point of view of their social implications and, if necessary, 
to press for their amendment whenever it should consider it desirable to do so. 
Thus, organised labour, through its representatives in the Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Governing Body, and the International Labour Conference, can 
make its views known and can directly influence the preparation of post-war 
policies at the stage of their preparation. 


Mr. Phelan next spoke of the Conference which met in September at Santiago 
de Chile, on the invitation of the Chilean Government, to examine the problems 
of inter-American social security, and which solemnly affirmed in a general Declara- 
tion that ‘the health, capacity, and welfare of the workers of any one American 
nation is a concern of all American nations’’.* He called this Declaration “a 





_ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 1-24: ‘The Social Objective 
> Wartime and World Reconstruction: The New York Conference of the International Labour 
ganisation”’. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 1-43: ‘““The I.L.O. and Plans for a ‘People’s Peace’: 
The London Meeting of the Emergency Committee, April 1942". 
8 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 166 et seg. 
4 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 606 et seg. See also above, pp. 661-691. 
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further ey step towards continental solidarity in the face of the present 


crisis”’. hat the International Labour anisation”, he continued, “should 
have been able to hold no less than four such important meetings while the world 
is at war, meetings attended by delegates of Gensimuacte and of responsible 
labour and employer organisations, who in many cases travelled across the 
—— and even the Pacific to attend them, is indeed a sign of its vitality and 
its utility.” 

Mr. Phelan concluded his address as follows: 


But let us not forget that this is a total war, total not only in its extension 
over the oceans and the continents, but total in the issues at stake. A total 
war can only be ended by a total victory—it will not be ended by a military 
victory only, however complete. 

When that victory has been achieved, we must be prepared to go on with 
the same determination and the same unity to the victory over the devasta- 
tion, ruin, and dislocation which the war will have caused. We must be ready 
to wage war against poverty and injustice, against insecurity and want. As 
Ambassador Winant said in his speech to the miners at Durham: “When 
the war is done the drive for tanks must become a drive for houses. The drive 
for food to prevent the enemy from starving us must become a drive for food 
to satisfy the needs of all people in all countries . . . The drive for man- 
power in war must become a drive for employment to make freedom from 
want a living reality.” 

The democratic nations were caught unprepared by military aggression. 
They have paid dearly for it. It is indeed the proof that they nourished no 
secret designs of attack or conquest. 

But they must not be unprepared for the war which will follow this war, 
the war on the economic and social evils, which if not won must again pre- 
cipitate military conflict. 

It was in that sense that President Roosevelt spoke of the International 
Labour Organisation, ‘‘with its representation of labour and management, 
with its technical knowledge and experience’, as being “an invaluable in- 
strument for peace” in the post-war period and as having “an essential part 
to play in building up a stable international system of social justice for all 
peoples everywhere”’. 

To play that part successfully, the Organisation must continue to have 
the full and enlightened support of all free organised workers. That is why 
the unanimous endorsement which this Convention gave to the I.L.O. last 
year is so important. Strengthened by labour’s active support, the Organisa- 
tion can continue to render useful service to the United Nations and can 
work steadily towards the effective implementation of the mandate given to 
it by the New York Conference. It can help to focus the democratic will 
of the free peoples so that when aggression has been decisively defeated, and 
when the period of destruction has been halted, we may tackle with unity, 
courage, and determination the task of building something better than what 
has been destroyed. Only when men everywhere are free to dispose of their 
true inheritance, only when they can walk on this earth in dignity, freedom, 
and security, will democracy have won a total victory. 


Mr. Jack Tanner, British Trades Union Congress. Mr. Tanner, who is the 
president of one of the largest unions in Great Britain—the Amalgamated Engine- 
ering Union, with a membership of 665,000—first surveyed the industrial situa- 
tion in Great Britain, and referred particularly to the enquiry into production 
launched by his organisation in 1941, which had contributed to the development 
of joint production committees', with very satisfactory results in the increase 
and acceleration of production. ‘By far the largest increases have taken place 
in factories with production committees’, Mr. Tanner declared. 

He then dealt at length with the necessity for unity between the labour 
movements of the Allied nations, which, in his view, could also result in im- 
mediate stimulation of the production of war materials, and he described the foun- 
dation and development of the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee. ‘‘We [the 
British trade unions] are proud’’, Mr. Tanner declared, ‘‘to be associated with 
that brave [Russian] people through our trade union organisation, and if we are 
told that the character and the spirit of their trade unions is different from that 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 284-298: “Joint Production Machinery in Great 
Britain”. 
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of the British trade unions, I can only reply that the character and spirit of the 
Soviet trade unionists in the fight against Hitlerism is also somewhat different 
from what our own has been up to date.” He compared the functions of the trade 
unions in the capitalist countries with the functions of the trade unions in the 
Soviet State, and said that there was no evidence to support the idea that in 
Soviet Russia the same kind of trade union activities and organised fights were 
necessary for the well-being of the workers. “It is only by realising the full weight 
of that fact—the ownership of the means of production by the workers—that 
we can understand the relations of the trade union movement to the Soviet 
State. Might I say that one of the objects of any union is the control of industry 
in the interests of the community.” He terminated this part of his address by 
urging “‘that the greatest efforts be made to join together the workers of Britain, 
Russia, the United States—and I mean all the workers of the United States, 
this great A.F. of L., C.1.0. and Railway Brotherhoods—the workers of Latin 
America, Canada, and other of the United Nations in firm solidarity and practical 
unity.”’ Such unity was essential not only to achieve maximum war production 
but also because it would permit the workers to play a greater role in making 
the peace and in dealing with the problems of the post-war period. And Mr. 
Tanner concluded: 


The post-war planners and reconstruction experts mostly fail to take into 
account the great army of organised workers, who are owing, and whose 
outlook is changing. Our workers are learning that a world built in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter can be built, and they know that 
it is they who must shape those principles into a defined reality. 


Mr. A. Bryn Roberts, British Trades Union Congress. After describing the 
difficulties under which the workers in Great Britain had to perform their tasks 
and the hardships and privations of the people, and thanking the American 
people for the material assistance which, at the wise direction of President Roose- 
velt, had flowed across the Atlantic, Mr. Roberts gave details of the wartime 
regulations at present in force in Great Britain. To some extent, he said, the 
freedom of the trade unions had been curbed, but collective bargaining had been 
extended to spheres where previously it was the exception rather than the rule. 
On one issue, however, the British trade union movement had not compromised: 
it was opposed to any form of wage fixation by Government decree. The British 
trade union movement was fully alive to the perils of inflation, but it had submit- 
ted its own constructive proposals to counter these perils. 


Mr. Donovan Swailes, Canadian Trades and Labour Congress. Mr. Swailes 
pointed out that nothing could demonstrate the friendship between the peoples 
of the United States and Canada more clearly than the fact that the AF. of L 
had chosen a Canadian city in which to hold its first wartime Convention. He 
described the Canadian war effort and then observed: 


In spite of the tremendous production of war material, and regardless of 
the great proportion of men and women drawn from production to go into the 
armed services, the production and consumption of other forms of goods has 
not fallen below the pre-war level. We are living on just as high a level as 
we did before the war. In other words, this remarkable war effort has been 
made possible by the use of human energy which was unemployed before the 
war. This gives us some faint indication of the depths of poverty to which 
we had sunk before the war; this gives us some indication of the utter failure 
of the pre-war economic system to supply the needs of our people. 


The war had solved the problem of unemployment for the time being, but he 
feared that when peace was declared the problem would be back again, since 
the economic forces which were the cause of unemployment were still in operation. 
“If unemployment can be prevented”, Mr. Swailes continued, ‘“‘most of the other 
problems with which we are faced to-day and will be faced in the future will 
pretty well take care of themselves.’’ He urged the necessity to plan for the post- 
war period now, so that the men in the fighting lines may know what they are 
fighting for and that they will have a living when the war is over. 


Presidential Reply to Fraternal Delegates’ Addresses. 


Thanking the fraternal delegates for their addresses, President Green com- 
mented upon some of the suggestions which had been made. With regard to the 
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suggestion that there should be closer relations between the workers of the United 
States and Soviet Russia, he observed that the A.F. of L. representatives under- 
stood full well the issues involved in the conflict, and that they knew that the 
issue was between two forms of political philosophy: democracy, and dictatorship 
or totalitarianism. ‘Now, totalitarianism is repugnant to our democratic ideals 
and convictions, no matter in what form it is presented”, he declared. Whether 
it was practised and preached by Hitler, by Mussolini, ‘‘or by any other dictator 
in any other country’’, the A.F. of L. was against it all. Praising the efforts and 
heroism of the people of the Soviet Union, he said that it was a part of the policy 
of the A.F. of L. to give to the Soviet Union a full and complete measure of sup- 

rt. America was producing materials which were being shipped to Soviet 

ussia, and was contributing to the Russian relief organisations, and “we will 
continue to do that and co-operate with them to the fullest extent of our ability’. 


Resolutions and Reports Adopted by the Convention. 


A large number of resolutions and reports were submitted to the Convention, 
which appointed several technical committees to consider them. The reports of 
these committees were then discussed in plenary session. Those which are likely 
to interest the readers of the Review are summarised below. 


International Labour Office. A summary of the report of the International 
Labor Relations Committee on The International Labour Office appears else- 
where in this issue.! 


International Federation of Trade Unions. The report adopted on relations 
with the I.F.T.U., to which the American Federation of Labor is affiliated, reads 
in part as follows: 


While the I.F.T.U. has suffered some losses of affiliation as the consequence 
of totalitarian aggression, the increase of strong unions in the English-speakin 
countries has counterbalanced this loss. Then too, while its revenue an 
activities are necessarily restricted in the present emergency, the organisation 
is nevertheless a strong and effective power for the protection of workers every- 
where and for the conservation of traditions and ideals of organised labour. 

Your Committee commends the I.F.T.U. for its vitality and aggressiveness 
under trying circumstances. It also recommends the fullest measure of co- 
operation of the Federation with the I.F.T.U. as it keeps aloft the banner 
of free trade unionism in a world in revolution. 


United Nations Labour Conference. The report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations on this subject stated that ‘‘the exclusion of trade unions 
or organisations of workers of lands other than Britain in the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee is in no way a disclaimer by the Federation of our 
unequivocal support to the Russian and Chinese workers and to the workers of 
all other United Nations”. The Federation had not hesitated a moment in sup- 
porting military aid to Soviet Russia when the Germans attacked that country, 
guided as they were by the desire ‘‘to help a brave people”, and by “‘the realisation 
that help to Soviet Russia was essential to our own security and the preservation 
of our vital national interests”’. 


It is the hope and thought of your Committee, the report concluded, 
that out of this closer and more intimate relationship between the English- 
speaking free trade unions there will develop ultimately that understanding 
and international trade union cordiality and co-operation which will embrace 
the free workers of all lands, not by special arrangement or separate accord 
but through the agency designed for the federation of trade unions the world 
over. In the meantime the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee may 
well serve as an agency-liaison between the labour movements or organisa- 
tions not at present affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and who are joined with the United Nations in re-establishing and in making 
secure for all time the rights of free nations, large and small, and in holding 
inviolate the freedoms and liberties of the people the world over. 


Relations between the labour movements of the U.S.A. and the Latin American 
countries. In view of the great interest taken in this problem, an extensive extract 
from the report submitted to the Convention on this subject is given below: 


1 See above, p. 716. 
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Active co-operation among all the Republics in the Western Hemisphere 
in support of the United Nations war effort has become one of the important 
influences for victory in the world struggle. To-day that co-operation is 
more advanced than ever before in the history of the free Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. This co-operation, carried out in the spirit of the “Good 
Neighbour Policy’’, covers a wide range of military, political, economic, and 
social activities. 

A programme for the development of inter-American co-operation was 
tenmedanell at the Conference of American Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro last January! and is now going into action in many ways. South and 
Central American countries are assisting in the development of hemisphere 
resources and expanding existing production for supplies of metals, rubber, 
quinine, fibres, drugs, and other essential war materials which were formerly 
obtained outside the hemisphere. 

From Canada to the vital Panama Canal area, the continent is at war 
against the Axis. The two largest countries to the south in population, Brazil 
and Mexico, are war allies of the United States. Eleven of the other American 
Republics have declared war. All of the Americas are working together to 
eliminate anti-American activities, and to improve communications and bases 
for defence against attack by air, sea, and land. As a result, there is greater 
unity and a more solid front against a common enemy than ever before in the 
history of the American Republics. 

The United American Nations constitute one of the hardest cores of resis- 
tance yet developed against the Axis bid for world domination. From our 
neighbouring Republics, the United Nations secure much essential needs. 
We obtain from them part of a major share of supplies of bauxite, copper, 
lead, zinc, manganese, nitrates, mercury, and other minerals, and hope in the 
near future to get increasing quantities of rubber, fibres, and drugs to replace 
our losses in the Far East. 

However, the progress already achieved and the hopes for the future 
cannot rely solely on political co-operation. Labour has learned in its own 
struggle that action in the field of adequate and efficient Hemisphere relations 
requires a broad economic and social approach in which the workers of the 
Republics will play an important part. Any programme which may be develo 
ed must derive its major sanction from a fundamental acceptance by the 
masses of people. In this connection, the field groups of tropical medical 
specialists and sanitary engineers who have been sent by our nation to twelve 
countries on projects for the protection of the health of the workers is a notable 
contribution. 

The support of the other Americas for the United Nations war effort is 
the more impressive when consideration is given to the hardships those coun- 
tries suffer from the wartime disruption of trade. They have lost, and are 
losing, much of their outlets for coffee, cotton, cocoa, grain, and other export 
commodities essentia! to maintenance of internal trade and employment. 
They find it increasingly difficult to obtain from the United States the steel, 
chemicals, rayon, machinery, and other imports they need to maintain em- 
ployment. At a time when they need revenue most for relief of unemploy- 
ment, they have suffered serious loss in revenues from import duties. 

Conditions facing the trade unions in Latin America have deteriorated 
considerably since our last meeting. Food scarcities have provoked public 
demonstrations of discontent. Unions have organised nationwide protests 
against rising cost and the inefficiency of existing machinery to maintain 
ceilings as provided by law. The right of assembly for lawful trade union 
purposes has been curtailed in some instances. International communication 
among trade union leaders has been restricted. Nazi agents more than ever 
are attributing the sacrifices the people are required to make to the United 
States. Mass immigration of workers in search of better employment condi- 
tions is affecting production of vital raw materials. These trends are turning 
for the worse from week to week, and in many instances are threatening the 
very existence of independent trade unions. 

Although it is difficult to speculate on what kind of a world will come 
out of this struggle, we do know that all the Republics must play an important 
part in ye pe the post-war reconstruction for the days of peace just as they 
play a vital part in wartime mobilisation of Hemisphere resources. We shall 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416. 
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continue to need our good neighbours, and they will need us, as much in peace 
as in war. We are expanding our capacity to produce aeroplanes, tools, light 
metals, steel, and other products which our neighbours need most, and 
although because of war needs we cannot supply them now, we can produce 
and make available these necessities when the war ends. 

The other Americas are largely in tropical areas. Their products comple- 
ment those of the United States. Possibilities are great for increasing inter- 
American trade growth from such tropical ciamotinies as rubber, vegetable 
oils, and fibres. These developments will make a lasting contribution not 
only to inter-American trade but to the foundation and maintenance of 
peaceful relations in the Western Hemisphere, provided of course we prevent 
exploitation of Latin American workers by foreign capital and capitalistic 
intcrests. 

Inter-American unity and understanding can be one of the most powerful 
influences in the shaping of a decent world aon peace returns. In the develop- 
mert of this unity and understanding the American Federation of Labor and 
the officers and members of international and national unions can make a 
significant contribution in helping to harness the resources and capacity of 
all our peoples for the well-being of our American Republics. 

We recommend, therefore, wholehearted approval of the work of the 
Executive Council in exploring the possibilities of a Pan-American labour 
conference for the purpose of developing channels of consultation, collabora- 
tion, and co-operation to promote higher material standards of living with 
broader educational opportunities for all the workers of the whole of the 
American continent. We recommend that efforts to bring abcut a Pan- 
American labour conference be continued. 

We recommend further that the Executive Council consider the advisa- 
bility of creating an inter-American labour council or other agency for pur- 
poses of obtaining and disseminating to labour in all of the Americas facts 
pertinent to the war effort, the maintenance of independent trade unionism 
throughout the Hemis here, and to keep all labour in the Americas informed 
on the economic, sale and material interests which they have in common. 

Then, too, encouragement should be given to a policy of bringing repre- 
sentatives of trade union leaders from SS America to Washington and 
other cities in the United States for the purpose of consulting and conferring 
with responsible trade union leaders of our country as well as with govern- 
mental officials on matters relating to vital problems of production, transpor- 
tation, health, food, and vocational training. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council. A resolution urging the Executive Council 
of the A.F. of L. to establish international links with the British and Soviet trade 
unions was referred to the Executive Council. 


Labour representation at peace deliberations. The Resolutions Committee 
pointed out in its report that unless labour is adequately represented it will be 
impossible to negotiate a final treaty containing the se es che essential for a 
better world. ‘Adequate labour representation fn itself”, the report continued, 
“is not sufficient; there must be a knowledge on the part of the A.F. of L. of the 
peace objectives ‘and policy connected with them on the part of the other trade 
union federations of Europe, for unless trade unionism internationally can present 
a unified programme, the welfare of labour and the welfare of the United Nations 
would suffer.” The Committee recommended in this connection that the Post- 
War Problems Committee of the A.F. of L. should maintain close contact with 
yr aoe trade union movement. The report was adopted unanim- 
ously. 


Resumption F peaye negotiations with the C.I.O. Several resolutions which 
had been presented on this subject were incorporated i in the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, which stated that the Committee ‘‘most heartily approves of 
the resumption of negotiations with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
so that organic unity can be re-established under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor’. The report added that the Committee was convinced 
that there were those in the C.I.0. who had a sincere desire to re-establish unity, 
and expressed the hope that this desire would be translated into a practical 
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accord. Further, the Committee believed it would be difficult for the unity 
committee to make satisfactory progress if in the meantime hostile raiding tactics 
continued, and therefore urgently recommended ‘“‘that this Convention approve 
of an immediate armistice as an essential evidence of good faith and sincerity”’. 
The Committee’s report was adopted unanimously. 


Man-power. The Convention adopted unanimously a report of the Committee 
on Resolutions urging that the hasty action of the War Manpower Commission 
in freezing metal miners and lumber workers in the Northwest to their jobs 
should not be repeated for any special problem until general safeguards had been 
developed and agreed to. The report continued: 


We, your committee, stated in connection with the War Production 
Board, fundamentals of over-all controls and material production need to be 
developed before man-power can be intelligently planned and justly directed 
to places of greatest usefulness. 

Workers who are asked to give up rights inseparable from personal free- 
dom must be assured in return adequate representation of their own choosing 
and a degree of social security that will make up for loss of right to make 
personal decisions. Costs of travel to carry out employment orders, and 
of moving families to new homes, should be borne either by the employer, 
the Government, or by both jointly. Equities in social insurance should 
be maintained intact. 

When the U.S. Employment Service becomes the sole agency through 
which workers may be hired or whose approval is necessary to dismiss workers, 
then the union must maintain close relationships of co-operation in order 
that right to union membership must not be impaired. 

We urge that our representatives on the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee refuse to recommend employment control until the need is obvious, 
and until adequate provisions have been made to assure against misuse of 
control over employment. 


Hours of work in wartime. A long statement submitted to the Convention 
by the Committee on the Shorter Work Day recalled that numerous studies which 
have been made on the subject “clearly indicate that it is the course of wisdom 
to limit the hours of work in war production to 48 hours per week’’, and that 
“since the early months of 1942 there has been genera realisation that after the 
work-week has reached 48 or 50 hours, further lengthening of hours seriously 
impairs efficiency’. The Committee recommended that all affiliated unions 
should make every effort to return to the standard of working hours that they 
enjoyed prior to the entry of the United States into the war as soon as the war 
is over, “in order to prevent unemployment and make it possible to employ all 
of our returning soldiers’’. 


Women and children in war production. The Resolutions Committee emphasis- 
ed the admonition of the Executive Council that equal pay on the job be made the 
prevailing practice, and that, since it is obvious that more and more women will 
come into the nation’s work force, unions should make their plans accordingly. 
The report further drew attention to the “‘shocking increase in illegal employment 
of minors’, stating that more than twice as many 14-to 18-year-olds went to 
work in 1941 as in 1940, and that the figures for 1942 showed that this increase 
was continuing. ‘There is at the present time no excuse for tolerance of illegal 
employment’’, the report concluded, and it urged unions to do their utmost to 
see that educational opportunities are mantiained. The report was adopted 
unanimously. 


National War Labor Board. By a unanimous vote the Convention adopted 
the Resolutions Committee’s report recommending that this tripartite board 
be made the top authority on all wages policies and issues arising under the Anti- 
Inflation Act. 


Labour-management committees. Commenting on a resolution, adopted unanim- 
ously, which an upon all unions to exercise their fullest efforts in bringing 
about the establishment of labour-management committees, the Resolutions 
Committee stated in its report to the Convention that “the outstanding material 
contribution to the present war effort has been made by management and labour 
through its co-operative relationship; in fact, the contribution of management 
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and labour to war production so outstripped the most optimistic estimates of 
Federal agencies that they have actually, in some instances, outstripped the 
immediate capacity of the country to supply them with necessary raw material”. 


Race discrimination. The report of the Resolutions Committee admitted that 
there still remained a degree of discrimination, not only against the coloured 
races, but also against other gro because of their racial origin. The most 
effective way of eliminating race discrimination was, in the light of experience 
gained, education of the trade union movement and of the public, since where 
compulsory methods were applied prejudices were increased instead of diminished. 
The Committee did not concur in a proposal, made in one of the resolutions sub- 
mitted, to set up a Minorities Committee within the Federation to investigate 
various forms and cases of discrimination that might be presented to it or come 
to its attention, and recommended that the Convention should confine itself 
to adopting the statement made in the report to the effect that the American 
Federation of Labor was vigorously and unequivocally opposed to any discrimina- 
tion on account of race, colour, religion or national origin. The Committee's 
report was adopted. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. William Green was re-elected President, and Mr. George Meany Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. All the Vice-Presidents were also re-elected by acclamation. 
Boston was selected as the Convention city for 1943. 


Tue British TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Session of the British Trades 
Union Congress was held at Blackpool on 7 September 1942 and 
following days, under the presidency of Mr. F. Wolstencroft 
(Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers). It was attended by 
over 700 delegates, representing 232 affiliated unions with an 
ageregate membership of 5,750,000, including 1,000,000 women 
workers. 


Presidential Address. 


In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Wolstencroft referred to the 
establishment of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, representing the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R. and of the British 
Trades Union Congress General Council, in accordance with the decision taken 
by the Congress in the previous year*, and then went on to express profound 
admiration and gratitude for the heroic resistance of the Red Army and peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. 

. After paying a tribute to the women of Britain, Mr. Wolstencroft observed 
that: 


Complaints have been made that industrial workers have not been pulling 
their weight; though probably those who voice such charges have never done 
a day’s laborious work in their lives. These complaints are foolish and will 
not stand examination. Who but the industrial workers provided the muni- 
tions of war, built the factories and the ships, tilled the fields, got the coal, 
wove the cloth, transported and distributed the materials which enabled 
the war to be carried on? Self-praise may be no recommendation, but I 
consider that the workers whose representatives we are have too long hid 
their light under a bushel. Taking into account the wholesale transference 
of jobs, removal from home and familiar surroundings, long hours of labour, 
night shifts, blackout, raids, and short rations, the response of the industrial 
workers has been magnificent. They have carried the country on their backs. 
Shriil criticism is a poor reward for their prolonged and patient effort and 
unstinted service. 





f Po ag Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Toronto, 1942. Report 
0; ‘oceedings. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 2153. 
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Wolstencroft said: 
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Dealing with the other nations within the British Commonwealth, Mr. 


It is my earnest hope that when the war is over, and perhaps before it 
ends, arrangements can be made between the trade union movements of 
Australasia, Canada, the South African Union, India, and the United 
States of America, and the British Trades Union Congress, whereby periodical 
conferences of their representatives can be held to maintain close contact 
with one another. That is essential for the welfare of the world. I am sure 
the Congress welcomes the closer ties we have been able to make with the 
American labour movement. The new Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee now being formed is not all we sought to achieve in the way of closer 
association; but it is a step forward, and we hope that bigger results will 
follow. 


Mr. Wolstencroft then put forward the suggestion that it “would prove 


exceptionally useful if the various countries could exchange a number of workers 
for a period of six or twelve months”, and continued: 


It would help to promote unity and enable us to understand one another 
better. If this mutual exchange is feasible, the trade unions should be the 
selecting bodies. In view of the Anglo-Soviet trade union agreement, Russia 
would, of course, be included. The working class of Britain has been anxious 
ever since the 1917 Revolution to collaborate closely with the U.S.S.R. 
We recognise the tremendous importance, therefore, of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty recently concluded, and all that it implies in common action for 
mutual assistance and the winning of the war. The Treaty is “the first brick 
in building the future world and an example of the new relations on the 
basis of which alone can a lasting and just peace be established”. 


In the concluding portion of his address, the President emphasised the im- 


portance which the Trades Union Congress attached to educational reform. 


Message from the Acting Director of the International Labour Office. 


The following message from Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Inter- 


national Labour Office, was read: 


I regret that I am unable to express personally to Congress the greetings 
of the International Labour Office and its sincere wishes for a successful 
meeting. My recent visit to London enabled me to see for myself how the 
spirit of the people has risen to meet the challenge to freedom and with 
what an admirable combination of determination and cheerfulness they are 
facing the discomforts, sacrifices and losses involved. It also confirmed my 
conviction that the British trade union movement is playing a major part 
in inspiring that spirit and in making practical contributions to the most 
effective mobilisation of all the forces which a democratic nation can call 
to its support in time of need. In thus organising the democratic will to 
victory the foundations of post-war achievements are being laid. The re- 
construction mandate accorded to the International Labour Organisation 
by the New York Conference in 1941 affords the trade union movement an 
unprecedented opportunity to influence decisively a future of political, 
economic, and social freedom. 


Greetings from the American Federation of Labor. 


Fraternal greetings were also voiced by Mr. Daniel Tobin on behalf of the 


American Federation of Labor, who described the recent visit of Sir Walter 
Citrine to the United States as having been 90 per cent. successful. Up to the 
outbreak of war the American labour movement had not believed that the Russian 
movement was a free labour movement, but they had now agreed that the 
British representatives should be a link between Russia and America to the 
end of preserving not only the liberties and freedoms of America and England 
but also of the self-sacrificing Russian toilers, who were demonstrating their 
— to maintain freedom of government in their own country and in the 
world. 


nently represented and would not be there in a secondary or advisory capacity. 





Mr. Tobin also stated that at the peace conference labour would be promi- 
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International Relations. 


Anglo-American trade union relations. Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary, 
reported on his last journey to America and on the formation of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Trade Union Committee, the British members of which would be able to 
act as liaison between American and Soviet trade unionists.' He stated that 
the Executive of the American Federation of Labor had been opposed to any 
contact with the Russian trade unions and to his instituting negotiations with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. After hearing his report the General 
Council had decided in favour of establishing limited collaboration rather than 
risk having none, and he had written to the President of the A.F. of L. stressing 
the desire of the British Trades Union Congress to include the C.1.0. and the 
Brotherhood of American railway workers. 

Sir Walter Citrine’s statement was noted by the Congress. 


Anglo-Soviet relations. On the motion of the Railway Clerks’ Association 
the Congress agreed without dissent to a resolution welcoming the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty and the action taken by the General Council to establish closer relations 
between the British and Russian trade unions. The resolution also approved 
of the steps taken to associate the American trade union movement with the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee’s activities and aims, offered cordial 
thanks to Sir Walter Citrine for his efforts in this direction, and encouraged the 
General Council to continue to develop relations between the trade unions of 
the United Nations. 


Post-War Reconstruction. 


A number of resolutions dealt with post-war reconstruction. The official 
organ of the T.U.C.? sums up the decisions taken on this subject as follows: 


It was felt by Congress that the Government should issue its statement 
of a planned policy for post-war political, social, and industrial reconstruction. 
The resolution proposed that in that statement Congress should demand 
provisions for the compulsory acquisition of land by the nation; national owner- 
ship and control of all the means of production and distribution; a reduction 
in the working hours per week; early retirement from industry with adequate 
pensions; and an educational system involving the raising of the school- 
leaving age, equal educational opportunities for all children, and technical 
training for young industrial workers. 

For the effective development of British agriculture in the post-war 

riod, the Congress was emphatic that the present system of control should 
™ continued and extended. A national board and regional councils, on which 
workers should be adequately represented, were advocated. The functions 
of the board and councils should be to ensure that all suitable land is put to 
its full economic use; that the distribution and marketing of farm produce 
is efficiently organised to bring reasonable and stable livelihood to farm work- 
ers and their employers; and at the same time to assure to everybody an 
abundance of essential foods as the basis of health and nutrition. 

In the distributive trades, too, the need for a planned economy was felt. 
Its unregulated, unrestricted, and indiscriminate development in the past 
has not been to the advantage of the community at large, the resolution stated, 
and in any post-war economic planning, particular attention should be paid 
to the machinery and methods of distribution. 

Nationalisation of transport was urged. The resolution recognised that 
the Minister of War Transport had taken some steps to co-ordinate and 
control various forms of transport, but it called for a more comprehensive 
effort designed to ensure the greatest possible measure of co-ordination cover- 
ing all forms of transport (road, rail, air, and inland waterways) under national 
ownership, not only for the purpose of meeting wartime requirements effectiv- 
ely, but as a permanent feature of post-war reconstruction. 


The War Effort. 


Economic waste and planning. A resolution was carried calling on the Govern- 
ment to take over entirely all industries and staffs vital to the war effort inasmuch 
as maximum planning and production were impossible while industries essential 


1 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 364. 
2 Labour, Oct. 1942. 
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to the successful prosecution of the war were privately controlled or subject 
even to partial State control. Another resolution criticised the functioning of 
controls by the Ministry of Supply and asked the General Council to demand 
that the trade unions should not only be adequately represented but should 
have the right to participate in all the discussions and decisions of the control 
and advisory councils. A third resolution demanded the setting up of a Central 
Planning Board to survey scientific and technical resources and problems, assess 
the relative priorities of these problems, and allocate resources to deal with 
them. 


Production committees. In a discussion on the part of the trade unions in 
the war effort, one speaker, referring to the valuable work being done by the 
production committees, pointed out that in some shipyards these committees 
had not yet been allowed. Complaint was made that some firms were still 
building to individual specifications and refusing to consult their workers. A 
representative of the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen 
invited the Congress to call on the Government to arrange for more active par- 
ticipation by trade union representatives in the administration and manage- 
ment of all vital war industries. Another speaker, on behalf of the Supervisory 
Staffs and Engineering Technicians Association, urged that the ability, skill, 
and technical knowledge of the workers should be given greater scope. 


The coal shortage. On behalf of the Mine Workers’ Federation of Great 
Britain, Mr. A. Horner, President of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
stated that unless sufficient coal were produced it was waste of time for indus- 
tries which depended on coal to talk about the possibilities of increased pro- 
duction. In the mining industry there now existed the most advanced form of 
joint control that there had ever been in Great Britain. It had been discovered 
that the most important thing was first to convince managements that work- 
men could inform them on matters on which they considered themselves to be 
the only experts. It was regrettable that managements, with the best intentions, 
often regarded it as a reflection on themselves that workmen were able to advise 
methods of which they had not thought. Continuing, Mr. Horner said that 
there was, in the experience of the workers, the possibility of unleashing an 
initiative which had never been known in British industrial history. 


Essential Work Orders. The following resolution was adopted on this subject: 


Congress instructs the General Council to press for the amendment of 
the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order: (a2) To make compulsory 
the setting up of joint production committees, representative of all sections 
of organised workers (including the scientific and technical staffs), in all 
scheduled undertakings; (b) to give to works committees the necessary 
facilities to ascertain whether or not the management are carrying out the 
— of the Orders, so that, if necessary, appropriate action may be 
taken. 


Women and war work. On the motion of Miss D. M. Elliot (National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers) the following resolution was adopted by the 
Congress: 


This Congress expresses its great admiration for the manner in which 
women workers have responded to the calls of the Government and the 
needs of the country, and urges the General Council to maintain the utmost 
vigilance to ensure the efficient and economic use of mobilised women. It 
pledges itself to take all possible steps to secure the recognition of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work, both during the war and the post-war periods, 
in all industries concerned, in order to maintain the standards of both men 
and women workers and to safeguard the position of men when they return 
from the Services. 

Congress declares that women who have answered the call of the country 
should have the same training facilities for post-war industry, and the same 
rights of reinstatement as their male comrades. 


The second front. The Congress agreed to a resolution, moved on behalf of 
the General Council by Mr. George Gibson, expressing ‘‘the unalterable resolve 
of the British workers to see the war through to the end in complete and final 
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victory’’, and pledging “the fullest support of the British trade union movement 
so soon as the competent authorities decide that the time has come to launch 
an effective offensive action in Europe’. 


Trade Union Organisation. 


Structure and work of trade unions. A resolution was presented on behalf of 
the National Union of Railwaymen calling upon the General Council to report 
upon “the present structure of affiliated unions in order to determine (1) ta 
competition and overlapping exist; (2) where such structure is uneconomic; (3) 
where policy is diverse within an industry”; and upon “the advisability of altera- 
tion to the constitution of unions where it could be shown that their present 
basis of improving the conditions of employment of their members is ineffective 
from the point of view of general progress both now and in a visualised Socialist 
economy”. It was opposed by Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary, on the 
ground that it implied an invasion of the autonomy of individual unions, and 
was defeated by 3,085,000 votes to 2,153,000. 


The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. A report was submitted to the 
Congress by Sir Walter Citrine on negotiations with representatives of the 
Conservative Party on the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, 
the results of which he described as most unsatisfactory, there being no indica- 
tion that the Conservative Party was prepared to surrender any of the advantage 
it had gained by the passing of the Act. A letter had been received from the 
Prime Minister stating that the Government had again given earnest considera- 
tion to the matter, but, in the absence of agreement, strongly urged that it 
should not be pressed, particularly at this critical period of the war, in order not to 
impair the national unity and the good relationship between the Government 
and the T.U.C. Sir Walter said that they would now discuss with the Labour 
Party the action to be taken; the Congress intended to limit its representations 
to sections 5 and 6 of the Act, which could not be made the basis of political 
controversy. 

A resolution was adopted expressing profound dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of the Government and calling for new efforts to secure from it an undertaking 
to deal with the question at the next session of Parliament. 


Representation on trades councils. A motion, presented on behalf of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, to allow trade union organisations freedom to 
nominate any member as a delegate to the bodies controlled by the Trades 
Union Congress, irrespective of his or her political standpoint, was defeated by 
2,250,000 votes to 2,137,000 votes. 


Social Insurance. 


The General Council reported on the evidence which it had submitted to 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
set up under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. It had made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


Cash benefit in respect of industrial accidents and industrial diseases should 
be dealt with and administered under separate and specific workmen's com- 
pensation legislation, and there should be an inclusive scheme to cover unem- 
ployment, sickness, maternity, non-compensable accidents, invalidity, old age, 
blindness, death, and widowhood and orphanhood, which should cover all gain- 
fully occupied persons irrespective of income and should provide a flat rate of 
benefit (£2 per week plus dependants’ allowances). Unemployment benefit 
should comprise a scheme for transfer allowances (lodging, removal, etc.) to 
make it possible for people to move when their industry has closed down. A 
young widow of working age with no children should not continue to receive 
benefit if she finds employment, but should inherit her husband’s insurance 
rights under the scheme and have equal employment opportunities with men. 
Old-age pensions should begin at 65 for men and 60 for women as at present, 
and the pension should only be paid on retirement from work at the determined 
age; if a pensioner returns to work, he should forfeit the pension whilst working. 
The maternity benefit of £2 per week should be paid for the maternity period, 
subject to any scheme which may be worked out. A sum of £20 should be paid 
on the death of the insured person, and the orphan’'s pension should be 15s. 
per week up to the age of 16 or as long as the child remains at school. Benefit 
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should continue during the whole period of the contingency provided against. 
Persons not entitled to benefit should be provided for by a body like the present 
Assistance Board, properly constituted and remodelled to meet the situation and 
operating on a personal means test. This would involve the abolition of local 
authority public assistance committees. 

There should be a flat rate of contribution, and the proportion might be 
25 per cent. from insured persons, 25 per cent. from employers, and 50 per cent. 
from the State. Contributions should only be payable in respect of the present 
contribution schemes including death benefit. This proposal would ensure that 
contributions would not be paid for benefits not now on a contributory basis, 
e.g., blindness. 

The scheme should come under the direction of one Ministry, with special 
arrangements for health services. A comprehensive national medical service 
for the prevention and cure of sickness should be provided by the nation and 
be made available to everybody. It should include a statistical department for 
the provision of occupational and geographical records necessary to safeguard 
the health of the people. There should also be a complete rehabilitation service 
on up-to-date lines. 

In the administration of the new scheme there should be no room for the 
furtherance of commercial interests, but bodies like the trade union approved 
societies, with their long and honourable tradition of service, ought to be pre- 
served so that the benefit of their experience and good will might be utilised 
on behalf of the State. The local authorities should be regarded as the medium 
for giving effect to national policy in their localities for such services as may be 
decided. In the consideration of any co-ordinating scheme of social service, 
adequate provision should be made to safeguard the interests of persons employed 
in all the existing schemes. 

The report was approved by the Congress. 


Workmen's compensation. On behalf of the Mine Workers’ Federation, Mr. 
William Lawther criticised the smallness of the amounts paid in workmen’s 
compensation. A resolution was adopted instructing the General Council to 
try to secure amendment in regard to the “pressing” problems arising from 
the administration of workmen’s compensation for accidents. 


Children’s allowances. The Congress approved the recommendation of the 
General Council to accept the principle of children’s allowances paid directly 
by the State on a non-contributory basis unaccompanied by any means test. 


Memorandum on Education after the War. 


A memorandum was submitted by the General Council on the subject of 
post-war education. The report dealt with: full-time schooling, day continuation 
schools, the service of youth, the further education of the adolescent and the 
adult, the avenue to the universities and similar types of institutions, the health 
and physical well-being of the child, the recruitment and training of teachers, the 
units of local educational administration, the existence of denominational schools, 
teachers’ salaries, and the finance of education. Some discussion took place in 
the Congress on the part of the report dealing with denominational schools and 
allied problems. The General Council proposed that: 


While the debt which is owed to the church schools for their pioneerin 
work in education is fully recognised, the denominational schools have prov 
to be unable to equip themselves for modern educational work as effectively 
as the State schools have been equipped. They cannot, therefore, give children 
that equality of opportunity which is essential, and they should, therefore, 
be incorporated in the State system of schools, except in so far as denomina- 
tions themselves may be able and willing to bear the whole cost of their 
separate institutions. This would place denominational schools on the same 
footing as other non-State schools. 

Religious instruction in schools should be in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus. It should be given at the beginning or end of school sessions, and 
the present rights of withdrawal should be maintained. 

There should be no class of ‘‘reserved’’ teachers for religious instruction, 
as the establishment of such a class would be bound to lead to unfair inequal- 
ities as between teachers. 
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All the proposals put forward in this connection are without prejudice to 
denominational schools which pass the tests proposed for non-State schools 
and are prepared to be self-supporting. 


In presenting the report, Mr. George Chester, on behalf of the General 
Council, stated that its object was to ensure that social distinctions and privileges 
should no longer play any part in education. The object was the full achievement 
of personality and the principle of service to the community, which would re- 
place the competitive motive as the main factor of school life. 

After the discussion, the motion to adopt the memorandum was adopted. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of the General Council showed only one change: Mr. Charles 
Jarman (National Union of Seamen) was elected in place of Mr. W. R. Spence, 
who retired. 

After the Congress the General Council unanimously elected Miss A. Loughlin, 
National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, Chairman of the General 
Council for the ensuing year of office.! 


BRITISH WORKERS AND TRADE UNIONISM IN THE COLONIES 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the National Union 
of Distributive and Allied Workers, it was unanimously decided 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. J. Jagger, M.P., Pres- 
ident of the Union, by contributing the sum of £1,000 for the 
establishment of a “John Jagger National Memorial Fund” to be 
administered by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
for the purpose of developing trade unionism in the colonies, by 
providing travelling bursaries and/or other facilities for trade 
union representatives from the colonies, with particular reference 
to the West Indies.? 











1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The New Dawn, 26 Sept. 1942, 











STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different coun- 
tries concerning employment and unemployment in general and 
hours of work, which are published in the Review at regular in- 
tervals, brought up to date in accordance with the latest data 
received. 

It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 

Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1941. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January 1942 number of the Review under 
the heading ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign t signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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United States 
Date VI Vv VI Vv Vv VI 
Appli- Unemployed (estimated) Appli- Appili- 
Unemployed cants for cants for || cants for || Unem- 
(estimated work wor work ployed 
registered|| N.I.C.B.*| A.F.L.¢ | W.P.A.* | registered|| registered|| (estim’d) 
% 
1929 107,000 4.2 14,996 $%o ra * ad ° * 
1930 341,000 12.8 33,008 6.0r 9.7 * * * 89 ,690 
1931 442,000 17.4 69,719 14. 2r 17.4 * * 29,345 || 287,462 
1932 639,000 26.0 75,140 22.7r 25.9 * * 107, 296 || 339,378 
1933 646, 000 26.5 81,809 23.4r 26.4 * * 71,805 || 275,774 
1934 521,000 20.6 88,888 19.1r 22.5 * bg ,055 || 234,538 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 84,050 17.4r 20.8 * 7,449,841 10,673r || 191,371 
1936 430,000 16.7 90,133 14.3r 18.2 * 7,705,270 6,474 || 186,904 
1937 337,000 12.5 88,516 12.3r 15.8 * 5,154,838 3,203r|| 180,128 
1938 407,000 15.1 105, 236 18. 5r 20.5 * 7,404,187 4,578 209 , 332 
1939 386, 000 ! 14.1! | 103,739 16.6 18.7 * 6,246,036 9,416r|| 198,593 
1940 281,700% 10.1% | 100,417 4.3 16.9 |8,100,000* | 5,314,806 8,551r|| 184,27 
1941 * * 53, 6.3 oo 5,616,667 | 4,804,863 4,117 — 
1941: Oct. * * 41,756 3.0 a= 3,900,000 | 4,228,769 4,129 — 
Nov. * * 42,973 5.1 —_ 3,900,000 | 4,234,455 3,470 — 
q * * ,094 5.7 —_— 3,800,000 | 4,412,628 3,237 — 
1942: Jan. * * 31,930 8.5 — 4,300,000 | 4,893,333r 2,615 = 
eb. ° * 32,211 7.9 — 4,000,000 | 4,880,528r 2,449 — 
Mar. * ad ,654 6,3 _ 3,600,000 | 4,552,437r 2,440 es 
April * * 33 ,020 3.1 _- 3,000,000 | 4,397,651r 2,231 -- 
May * * 31,367 —0.213 — 2,600,000 | 4,253,979 2,340 ao 
June * * 78 ,837 —2.54 = 2,800,000 | 4,279,825 2,238 — 
July bd * 389 3.513 — {2,800,000 | 3,254,240 2,433 =~ 
Aug. * * 56,722 — _ 2,200,000 _ 2,696 _ 
Sept * * - a _ 1,700,000 — —- -- 
Persons cov. 54,000 
(thousands) 2,086 ‘ 54, 986r 54,286 ? . : 
ASIA Europe 
Nether- Germany 
lands Japan* Palestine 
Date Indies Old Territory | Austria | Total 
Vv VI IV Vv 
sg Unem- 
— work Unemployed ployed Unemployed (registered) 
registered (estimated) (registered) 
Te 
1929 * . % . 1,898,604 $°3 192,062 . 
1930 * 369 , 408 5.3 * 3,075, 15.3 242,612 * 
1931 6,912 422,755 6.1 * 4,519,7 23.3 300 , 223 * 
1932 10,922 485, 6.8 . 5,575,492 30.1 377 , 894 * 
1933 14,571 408,710 5.6 * ,804,428 26.3 405,740 * 
1934 15,784 372,941 5.0 * 2,718,309° 14.99 370,210 * 
1935 17,398 356,044 4.6 * 2,151,039” 11.61 348,675 * 
1936 22,6917 338,365 4.3 * 592,655 8.3 349 , 663 * 
1937 ,978 295,443 3.7 * 912,312 4.6 320,961 * 
1938 18,842 237 ,371 3.0 * 429,461 2.1 244,788 1! ag 
1939 19 ,466 ‘ * 21,0455 * * * 284,132? 
1940 18,603 . * 24,791 bd ? ° » 
1941 15 ,636"* * * 15, * * * s 
1941: Oct. 13,810 * . 9,777 ° ° ° ? 
Nov 14,951 * s 8,964 % ° e ° 
Dec. — - * 9,135 * ° I * 
1942: oe a * * 8,509 * . * * 
eb. - ” * 6,961 ~ * + * 
Mar. _ . * 7,170 7 . * * 
A ioe . 7 ” © * * 
ag _ * * 71 a . * * 
June _— * . one * 7 * . 
July a 7 7 i ° . . . 
Aug. = . * a * * . . 
Sept ra + * pa * + * . 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ? 8,172 - 22,090 a ° 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
IlI. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 
earners who have enlisted. *I-X. 4 National 


1 Since September 1939, 
Industrial Conference Board 
1936, including ap 
following month. 

cluding the Saar territory 
of employment over estimated 





cations for work 

Since 31 July 1933.1 not includi 
.. 1! Before April 1938. a: 

economic 


« American Fi 
pada at the 


including peevionely poly enemnplere foved wage 


ts. 
persons employed in labour camps. 
cante for work registered. 
VITI-XII 


“I-XI. 


Work Projects Administration. 


*IV-XII. * Since 


* The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 
1% Since March 1935, in- 
13 Average of 9 montha. 


13 Excess 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment 


insurance statistics. 


II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. 


Trade union funds returns. 
1 Daily average during the month. 


days of insured workers during the month. 
* Since January 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. * From July 1932 onwards, 


including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
14 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres 
16 Excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary in- 


casuals. 


18 Including agriculture. 


2 Estimates. 


who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 


dustrial employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
Date II III Vv Vv Vv 
Unemployed} Days of Unemployed Applicants Unemployed 
(insured) | unemplmt.‘ (tr. unionists) for work || Unemployed || (registered) 
registered 
% % 
1929 13,0002 1.9 42,817 15.5 44,581 * 3,877 
1930 36,000? 5.4 39,631 13.7 40,551 * 8,009 
1931 110,000? 14.5 53,019 17.9 59,430 * 11,495 
1932 211,000? 23.5 97,508 31.7 126,039 * 17,351 
1933 210,0002 20.5 97,478 28.8 121,115 * 17,139 
1934 235 ,0002 23.4 81,756 22.1 97,595 621,819 10,011 
1935 210,927 21.7 76,195 19.7 92,406 696 ,990 7,163 
1936 154,038 16.2 78,669 19.3 93,261 * 4,796 
1937 125,929 13.1 95,103 21.9 108,634 * 3,695 
1938 173,913 17.6 97,136 21.4 112,050 * 3,602 
1939 195,211 18.8 88,924 18.4 102,066 526,169 3,300 
1946 _ _ 119,593 23.9 133.358 * 3,955 
1941 123,192 — 43,4765 7.65 48,5015 450 ,000T 3,384 
3 
1941: Oct. 69 ,752r — 46,715 8.8 51,961 405 ,000t 1,918 
Nov. 71,093 _ 52,483 9.8 57,597 405 ,000 1,808 
Dec. 76 ,623 a 70.375 13.1 75,848 388,000 1,204 
1942: Jan. 93,173 _— 117,420 21.9 124,515 365 , OOOT 1,713 
Feb. — —- 115,81 21.6 123,615 346 ,000T 1,797 
Mar. _— ae 95,737 17.8 102 ,485 pee Shed 1,795 
April —- — 46,191 8.6 51,171 323, 2,164 
May —_ —_ 21, 4.1 25,0 307 .000T 1,801 
June -- a — 3.2 20, 279,000 ¢ 1,400¢ 
July —- — _ 3.8 23 ,000t —_ 1,400¢ 
Aug. m= _— as 4.0 24,000T _ _ 
Sept. a — -— — — — — 
Pers. cov. . . + 
(thousands) 1.6007 = 
Europe (cont.) 
Great Britain a" 
France and Northern Ireland Great Britain 
Date 
7 Vv I Vv 
Applications Unemployed (insured, per cent. Applicants for work 
Unemployed| for work anitiahe = ) registered 
“pt Aes A 
(on relief)? | registered |/— Wholly) | Tempor. Total Wholly"? | Tempor. 
# % 
1929 928 10,052 .2 a 10.4 95,593 264,911 
1931 56,112 75,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 
1932 273 ,412° 308.096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 
1933 276,033 307.844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363 ,794 
1935 426,931 465,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306, 228 
1936 431,897 475,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246 , 996 
1937 350,333 | 379,095 9.3 1.5 10.5% | 1,283,523 200, 876 
1938 375,742 408 ,024 10.0% 2.63 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 
1939 361,930 404 ,60411 8.8 1.5 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 
1940 * * 5.96 1.18 * 802,921 160,615 
1941 337 ,000 w ° * ? 292,402 57,403 
1941: Oct. 207 ,000 223,000 * ° * 195,747 20,452 
Nov. 184,000 203 ,000 * * * 183,090 16,012 
Dec. 185.000 _— * * * 175,093 13,261 
1942: = 176,000 _ * * * 180,112 14,736 
eb. 166 ,000 _— * * * 171,150 17, 267 
Mar. 143 ,000 — - . 7 127 526 8,236 
April 123 ,000r _ ps + ° 121,018 6,481 
May 110,000 _— 112,195 5,789 
June — — * * * 102,509 3,670 
July _ _ * * * 103,741 3,264 
Aug. — a * * * 110,203 3,622 
Sept. — _ * * * om ams 
Pers. cov. ~ + 
(thousands) 15,032 * 


V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. 
+ Listed unemployed. 
5 New series; July-December. 


~1-IX and XI. 


*T-IX, 


Official estimates. 
4 Percentage of total possible working 
7 Public relief fund statistics. 


11 [-VIII and XI. 


12 Including 


(tl 


July | 
the te 
works 
worki 
works 
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the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 
works, 


* Since Jan 


1939, includin 
persons co 


s. *Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
——e days of insured workers during the month. 
cS. 


based on the number 


the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
by compulsory social 


I-VI. 


insurance schemes. 





Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date 
4 I Vv : 4 V 
Applications Applicants Applications 
Tor work Unemployed for work Wholly for work |/Unemployed 
registered (insured) registered || unemployed]! registered registered 
% 
1929 15,173 » ad 20,702 300 , 786 5,617 * 
1931 52,305! * * 25,230 734,454 8,709 * 
1932 66 , 235 * * 62,817? 1,006,442 — 14,587 * 
1933 60,595 * * 72,472 {11,018,955 8,156 * 
1934 52,157 * * 103 ,671 63 ,677 4,972 * 
1935 52,048 * ad 119,498 * 4,825 3,780 
1936 52,114 * s »272 * 3,851 3,533 
1937 48,359 * * 81,760 * 3,014 3,144 
1938 47,426 * * 88,714 . 2,164 2,618 
1939 48,348 55,165 15.6 93,074 * 2,484 1,893¢ 
1940 43 ,684 54,677 15.5 ,054 . - » 
1941 48,892 50,967 14.6 74,656 * * * 
1941: Oct. 47,623 45,748 13.1 60,915 * * * 
Nov. 42,726 50,3 14,4 98,019 * * * 
> 37,737 49 , 256 14.1 486 * * * 
1942: - 40,128 _ _ 103 ,882 * * * 
eb 42,054 _ _ 96 ,836 ° bd . 
Mar. 43 ,706 _ _— 90 ,681 * * * 
April 39 ,456 _— _— 89,244 * * * 
May 38 ,443 _ _ 81,551 * * * 
June _ _— —_ 56, 644 * * * 
July _ _ - 54,577 * * * 
Aug. _ _ _ 57,772 * * * 
Sept ams — _— a= * - o 
Persons covered 
(thousands) . 349 . . ° " 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland® 
Date ull V ls V V 
Days of | Wholly a 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed unem- | unem- Applications 
(trade unionists) loyed (insured) ployment} ployed for work 
(regist'd) ? regist'd registered 
% % % % 
1929 5,902 15.4 19,089 24,300 a! 5.9 * 129,450 4.9 
1931 * 22.3 28 ,027 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 || 299,502 12.6 
1932 14,790 30.8 ¥ 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 || 255,582 11.8 
1933 16,588 33.4 36,703 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 || 249,660 11.9 
1934 15,963 30.7 36,876 160,400 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 
1935 14,783 25.3 36,776 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 || 381,935 16.74 
1936 13 , 267 18.8 33 ,517 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 || 367,327 15.6 
1937 16,532 20.0 ,881 137 ,674 29.2 26.9 368 , 909 375,088 14.6 
1938 19,230 22.0 30 , 296 134,304 27.2 25.0 353,646 || 347,509 12.7 
1939 16,789 18.3 | 28,251 112,612r} _21.7r 19.9 | 253,261|| 414,584) 14,11 
1940 - 23.1 ,099 117,145 22.9 19.8r | 205,003 * * 
1941 — — - _— _ _ 126 ,920 * * 
1941: Oct. _ _ 7,000 33,838 14.3 12.8 100,107 * * 
Nov. _ - 8,000 36,097 14.8 13.3 101 ,464 * * 
Dec. _ - 10,000 40,901 16.7 15.1 122,998 * * 
1942: Jan. _- - 13 ,000T 59,297 24.9 22.6 135 ,838 * * 
Feb. _ _— 14,000t ,496 27.6 25.5 138 ,566 * * 
Mar. _ _ 14,000t _- _— 21.2 119,261 * * 
April _ _ _— _ _ 13.5 87 ,000T * * 
May — _ — _ - 11.2 74 ,000T * * 
June - - _ — _ - 62 ,000T ° ° 
July _— _ oa _ a _ — * * 
Aug. _ _ _ _- _ _ _ * . 
Sept. _ _- oa -- _ — as * * 
Persons covered 95t * 238r * 2,978 
(thousands) . 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 
'Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. *Up to 
July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933. employment exchange statistics. ‘ During 1939, excluding 


Since January 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public 
? Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
® Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief 


11 Since 1935, percentage 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel.) 






































































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Portugal Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
Date V V IV vi 1/115 Vv 
Unem- Unem- Unemployed Applica- Unemployed (insured) —_ 
ployed ployed (tr. unionist) tions f for work 
(registered) || (registered) for relie Wholly | Partially | registered 
% % % 
1929 * 7,449 32,621 10.2r 10,212 1.8 7 8,131 
1931 * 35,737 64,815 16.7r 46,540 5.9 12.1 , 208 
1932 33,352 38,958 90,677 22.2r | 113,907 9.1 12.2 54,366 
1933 25,255 : 97,316 23.4r 164,773 10.8 8.5 67 , 867 
1934 34,711 17, , 685 18.0r 114,802 9.8 6.1 65,440 
1935 42,315 13,778 81,385 15.1r 61,581 11.8 5.9 82,468 
1936 43 ,057 13,549 71,884 12.6r 35,601 13.2 5.3 ,009 
1937 , 240 10,851 67,351 10.8r 18,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
1938 * ,271 74,582 10.9r 14,927 8.6 4.5 65,583 
1939 * 5,989 75,6002 9.2 15,360 6.5 2.9 40,324 
1940 * 3,192 99 ,900 11.8 12,695 3.1 2.1 16,374 
1941 * 862 94 ,300r 11.3 22,219 2.0 1.7 0.550 
1 
1941: Oct * 517 62,177r 8.2 12,610 1.3 1.7 8,962 
Nov * 167 75,917r 10.0 14,781 7 2.0 11,125 
* 223 96,910 13.0 19,583 3.6 2.8 17,088 
1942: Jan * 378 102 ,406r 13,7 25,259 4.9 2.6 26 ,243 
int. * 1,443 94 ,601r 12.5 25,149 4.4 2.7 ,863 
Mar * 430 81,917r 11.1 , 062 2.3 2.4 9,779 
April * 711 ,866 8.1 » 535 1.3 1.9 7,566 
May * _ 45,048 6.0 10,060 1.1 1.7 7,602 
June . oa 35,745 4.8 7,941 0.9 1.6 5,999 
July * _ —_ “—_ £ t 1.0 1.5 6,074 
Aug. * _ _- _- 7 ,000T _ — 6 ,000t 
Sept * _ _- — —_ “_ ~— _ 
Persons covered - . 743 2894 529 » 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
. " New 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Zealand 
Date = 
Ill Vv Vv IV Vv 
Unemployed on . Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
benefit (tr. union) (registered) (registered) (trade unionist) (males)® 
% % 
1929 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 47,359 11.1 2,895 
1931 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 117,866 27.4 41,431 
1932 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 120,454 29.0 51,549 
1933 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 15,997 104,035 25.1 46,944 
1934 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 86,865 20.5 9 , 235 
1935 235,623 15.9 686 , 269 16,752 71,823 16.5 38,234 
1936 208 ,096 13.1 622,687 19,436 ,992 12.2 36, 890 
1937 151,167 8.8 408 ,949 1,650 41,823 9.3 bd 
1938 161,391° 9.18 335,518¢ 22,517 40,526 8.7 4,7579 
1939 * * 44,0807 24,223 45,775 9.7 6,422" 
1940 * * * 26,724 39,116 8.0 4,352 
1941 * e * ed 20,013 3.7 2,000T 
1941: Oct. * * * — * * 1,911 
Nov * nd * — 16,628 2.9 1,408 
a * * * — * * 1,200t 
1942: Jan. * * * = * * 1,033 
Feb. * * * —_ 10,767 1.8 906 
Mar. * * * a * * 841 
April . * 7 aie - . on 
May ° ° bd _ 10,353 1.7 3,788 
June om . * — * 7 — 
July * * + ans * * ate 
Aug. 7 . * = on ass —_ 
Sept. ~ - * oni * © oe 
Persons covered * * * 
(thousands) 1,782t 537r 
















II, 
III. 


workers. 






benefits in force. 








in certain cantons, voluntary in others. 
(males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. 
for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 


* Local unemployment committees. 
*1-VIII. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 

Trade union funds returns. 
1 The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


V. 
VI. 


4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). 


? Average of 11 months. 


Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. ; 
2From January 1939, including agricultural 


5 Compulsory insurance 


8 Up to 1932, numbers of unemployed 


* Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 


Since April 1939, numbers of unemployment 
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TABLE Il. 





(1929 = 100)! 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indexes of numbers employed 








































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EuRopPE 
; Argen- 
Union S. Africa ee. United States tina Colom. a= aia! 
-L- ia’ n 
Date Europ.| Total B.L.S.| O45 | ars ( —s sapeh fj meay 
III (A/B) III (A) IV IV IV III (A)j} ITT (B) IV I I 
A.M.I, 
M.1.T.© M.1.T.C.©||M.1.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. 1.T.C. M.1.T.© |] M.1.T. Tce M.1.T. 
WS. W.S. W.S. WS. W. W. Ww. W.S. W.S. 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 
1930 98.4 99.3 95.3 90.6r} 94.3 95.2 || 100.9 * 97.8 93.3 95.1 
1931 96.0 95.2 86.1 79.3r| 86.7 88.1 97.8 * 96.9 81.5 86.6 
1932 91.9 88.7 73.5 67.5r| 78.7 79.8 94.2 * 97.7 71.1 76.4 
1933 98.0 94.9 70.1 68.9 79.5 80.0 98.2 * 103.1 74.0 70.6 
1934 111.0 | 108.1 80.7 77.2r| 85.6 85.0 || 104.4 * 115.5 85.5 69.8 
1935 123.2 | 122.1 83.5 80.8r} 88.4 87.8 |} 113.2 * 121.6 90.6%) 66.8 
1936 134.2 | 134.9 87.1 87.5r| 93.4 91.7 || 119.5 * 123.8 97.2 64.6 
1937 143.6 | 143.1 95.9 93.7r| 97.3 95.3 |} 126.1 * 131.2 |} 104.3 67.4 
1938 146.2 | 148.1 93.9 84.4r} 91.0 91.0 || 129.5 || 100.0*)| 137.7 110.9 * 
1939 148.1 | 148.9 95.7 90.0r| 92.9 94.1 152.1 94.2 * 116.5% * 
1940 148.9 | 155.8 || 104.4 94.5r} 95.9 97.3 || 129.2 84.6 * * * 
1941 154.5 | 164.3 |) 130.1 106.1r} 104.0 —_ 135.0 _ * * * 
1941: Oct. 156.6 | 166.6 140.8 111.2r| 106.9 _ * _ * * * 
Nov. 157.2 | 166.4 |} 141.8 |] 111.2r} 104.5 — * —_ * * * 
Dec. 158.5 | 166.6 |} 139.3 || 112.1r| 108.2% — * _ * * * 
1942: i. 158.3 | 166.8 139.0 111.3r}] 105.1 _ * —_ * . * 
eb. 160.1 | 171.9 || 138.7 || 111.6r| 105.8 _— “ _ od s ad 
Mar. 159.4 | 172.9 || 138.8 || 112.5r| 107.8r _ * — * * * 
April 159.4 | 172.0 || 140.7 || 114.5r| 111.4 _ * - * ad ad 
May 159.3 | 171.7 144.3 115.3r} 115.4 — * — * ad * 
June 158.0 | 170.8 |} 147.6 || 116.3r} 118.0 _ ° _ * ad s 
July 158.6 | 171.8 || 149.4 || 118.0 | 119.1 _ ° — * * * 
Aug. — —_ _— 119.7 | 121.0 _ * _— * * * 
Sept. _ = _— 120.8 | 123.5 _ rs _ * * * 
Persons covered |/__ /1g8r|—/797r|| 1,221 |/26,323r|50,356r | 46,683 * 13 6, 600 || 21,414 976 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) 
Czecho- 
teat Hun- ; Luxem-|| Nor- || Nether- _t U.S.- || Yugo- 
France || Great Britain ony Latvia bare wy Soi ae SR jim 
— III(A) II II = a ITI(A) |} ILICB) |} 1/11" I ITI(A) | I 
7 M.1.T.© |] M.1.T.© |A.M.1,T.© e e el} A-1-7.° ae ece 
ce ce ce M.L.T.C.C}] 1.T.C, M.I.T. [/M.I.T.C. |]M.1.T.C. ce H.ts.t.c.e}ft-T-fc. 
Ws. || WS. | WS. | Ws. Ws. W. ws. i WS. Ww. Ws. | WS. 
1929 * 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 
1930 100.0 95.8 * 94.3 104.9 98.1 * 102.2 97.6 119.4 104.3 
1931 92.6 92.2 * 89.2 97.5 84.1 * 96.0 92.3 156.1 100.7 
1932 80.9 91.4 * 82.0 82.5 67.6 * 85.3 82.6 || 188.6 88.6 
} 1933 79.4 94.7 * 81.2 87.8 64.8 * 85.0 75.4 || 183.5 86.1 
| 1934 76.9 99.2 * 86.9 95.1 65.5 * 86.6 75.0 194.6 89.8 
1935 73.6 101.5 * 91.2 100.9 66.8 10012 84.2 76.6 203.1 93.3 
1936 74.1 106.7 * 97.7 || 107.1 68.8 103 85.1 82.4 || 211.8f|| 101.8 
1937 78.6 112.3 * 104.0 116.3 74.9 110 91.5 90.0 221.8T|| 112.4 
1938 81.2 111.1 | 100.0%) 110.6 123.6 76.2 110 95.4 91.0 228.5f|| 118.2 
1939 83.4°|| 114.2" 102.7% | 118.8 * 74.3 116 99. Ot —_ — 119.2 
1940 * * s 125.6 * * 113 98 .0T = — 122.0'4 
1941 * ~ +. 157 . Ot * * ones * === om» oe 
1941: Oct. * + 7 168.6 7 7 - . oa. 7 a 
Nov. * 7 * 167.4 * + 7 . ion . iin 
4 * * * 153.0t ~ - — + tuo * a 
1942: Jan. * * * ~— * a * . = * ois 
Feb. * + * ds * + - * = 7 pet 
Mar. * + * re + 7 die . = 7 nae 
April * 7 ~ ein * * * * — * = 
May * * * om * * * + hes * one 
June * * * —- * * -- * oo * —_ 
July * * * = * . 7 * io * ai 
Aug. * 7 é - * * * om © <—_ 
Sept. * * * oe * * ian * tw . oan 
Persons covered!/ 2,403 || 12,110] 12,940|] 1,748r|| 212 31 || 207¢ |/1-365r /)| 1,208 |/27,8004]| 756 
thousands) || 527 




































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 
Ill (B). Representative sample of establishments. 
". Estimates. 


III. 


to a type A series. IV. 


1 Except for the series in italics. 
5 Central Zone. 


*“American Federation of Labor.”’ 


territory. 


statistics; from 1939 extrapolation with reference to unemployment insurance statistics. 
for 1939 = 100. 


*I-VII. 
Oravia; average 


w J-VIII. 


118 VI 1938 = 100. 
18 ]-XI. 


Statistics of establishments. 





W. Wage earners. 
?“*Bureau of Labor Statistics.” . 
*V 1938. 7 Old territory. *Since XI 1935, including the Saar 
1% Until 1938, accident insurance 
14 Since IX 
% Since December 1941: including the armed forces. 


III ( 


II. 


Compulsory unemployment 
A). All establishments of a given importance. 
III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
S. Salaried emplovees. 


3“‘National Industrial Conference Board” 


12 [X-XII_ 1935 = 100. 


1938: Bohemia- 








TABLE Ill. 





STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed 


























































































































































































(1929 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union United || Argen- -olombia ; Uru- Pales- 
Date S. Afr. Canada States tina Calle ( Bogota) Seniee guay Jepen tine 
III 
cathy: |] cay HT cals || nrceys |] ce): |} rrce) |] 111¢B) |} 11108) |} arp): |] 11108) 
W.S.4 W.S. Ww. W. w. w. W. Ww. W. Ww. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * * * * 100.0 - 
1930 98.6 93.1 87.2 * * * * * 86.1 * | 
1931 97.7 81.4 73.7 * * * * * 84.3 ° | 
1932 94.2 72.1 62.5 * * * * * 87.7 a 
1933 108.0 69.1 69.2 * * * * * 95.9 + | 
1934 130.1 77.0 80.8 * * * * * 109.2 * 
1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 * * * ” * 115.6 * 
1936 160.3 88.3 93.4r * * * * 100.0 || 126.3 - 
1937 170.8 97.7 102. 5r 100.0 100.0 * 100.0% — 142.9 * 3 
1938 167.1 94.8 85.8 104.3 105.6 100.02) 100.7r|| 112.3 || 157.38 100.0 | 
1939 164.6 95.9 94.2 108.6 108.1 90.0 98.6r\| 114.8 || 172.9 82.3 | 
1940 160.6 112.1 101.4 111.1 117.0 80.3 100.4r|| 118.7 || 178.3 98.6 | 
1941 165.9 147.0 120. 5r 118.9|| 182.4 = 1065.4 119.6 _ 116.1 | 
1941: Oct. * 160.1 127.7r 118.2 149.6 —_— * * 183.07 122.6 
Nov. * 160.9 |} 127.2r 119.2 || 161.6 “= 107.6 |} 118.1 || 184.0¢ || 129.7 | 
Dec. * 159.8 126.6r 120.7 151.0 “= * * -- 124.7 | 
1942: ey ° 163.3 |} 125.0r |} 121.4 || 161.6 - ° . _ 129. 6r| 
eb. * 167.1 126. 2r 120.7 147.7 — -- a — 136 .8r 
Mar. * 170.3 || 127.5r 123.8r||}  — —_ * * —_ 134.9% 
April * 172.8 128.9r 124.6 a — * * _ = 
May * 175.8 130. 0r 124.0r — a — — _ _- 
June * 178.9 131.4r 127.9 _— os * * - _ 
July bd 181.4 |] 134 2 — _ — * * o — | 
Aug. * — 137 .6 — — ~s — a — |} 
Sept * _— 139.8 _ _ —_ * ° — _ 
Persons 
10,596r/ 2,995/ 
covered -/57 4 241 23 3 119r 37 14 | 
(thousands) ‘ - 4,238 , 1,510T | 
EuROPE 
! 
Germany‘ a Estonia ane France at. a Italy Latvia 
Date M.C.% | F.C.1.1 
I1I(B)5 ITI(A)4}| TII(A)#|] TTI(A)4] TIT(A)§}} oD I I1I(B) alt) I 
W. Ss. W. W. Ww. w. W.s W. w. Ww. W.S. 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 |} 100.0 
1930 87.0 | 94.7 * 95.9 87.4 || 100.0 92.5 91.3 + 97.3 || 107.5 
1931 72.0 | 83.6 || 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 * 88.8 98.3 
1932 59.5 | 69.6 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 84.7 73.0 * 78.5 82.6 
1933 65.9 | 68.4 || 102.9 82.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 ~ 79.2 93.4 
1934 83.5 | 76.3 || 116.0 96.4 97.3 75.7 94.5 79.9 || 100.0 | 82.9 |] 108.4 
1935 91.9 | 83.5 || 125.8 || 108.6 || 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 || 117.1 | 94.0 |] 117.7 
1936 100.5 | 90.0 || 131.6 || 125.8 |] 117.5 73.0 || 102.2 94.7 || 121.6 | 94.9 || 123.7 
1937 110.8% 97.9%] 138.1 || 144.5 |] 125.2 77.6 || 110.2 || 104.0 |] 136.6 | 104.5 || 135.1 
1938 117.4 | 105.4 |] 138.4 |} 146.8 |] 129.7 80.7 || 104.1 || 112.3 || 141.0 | 110.7 |} 144.0 
1939 122.97] 112.37|| 251.1 || 150.1 |] 122.6 &2.1°|| 113.0 || 123.9 144.9 113.312]] 140.6 
1940 * * -= . 104.1 * * 129.7 * * 
1941 * — + — * - 142.0t * + * 
1941: Oct. * * * * — * * 149.0 * * . 
Nov. . - * 2 > e a 149.0 - + . 
Dec. ~ . * ~ * * ” 143.0T 7 7 . 
1942: — * * * * — * * 133.0t . * * 
eb. . - * + « * = 135.0T o * = 
Mar. a oe * + om © 140.0+ * * . 
April . * e - =» a . —_ . + * 
May * © - a *. . mw 2 + 7 
June 2 - « 7 ” * o — oe * 7 
July * » * * _ ” * —_ . * . 
Aug. * * 7 oe ? a « —_ + + * 
Sept. . © * . 7 + * one * * * 
Persons 3.037 
covered 3,500t} * 171r || 43 || 6st || 1,850 |] 6,152 || soar || 1,167 | 7 °%Fs4 |] 100 
(thousands) ’ 
I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.) II. 


statistics. 


III. 


Representative sample of establishments. 


series. 


1 Excluding building. 
4 Old territory. 


IV. Estimates. 
2V 1938. 
§ Including mines. 


rt, but excluding a large 


ndustrial Employers”. 
roni industry; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industry. 


W. Wage earners. 


aT-VI.. 


Statistics of establishments. 


III (A). All establishments of a given importance. 
I (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 


A of the preceding period. 
7I-VII. ® Including part of trans- 


the 


14 Europeans only. 


S. Salaried employees. 
3 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of t 
6 Since 1937, including Saar territory. 

of building. * I-VIIT. ” 
3 TX-XII. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance 
III (B). 


Ministry of Corporations”. 1“‘Fascist Confederation of 


145 Yearly figures exclude the crackers and maca- 











194) 


194° 












TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929 = 100) 











































































































































































































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nor- || Nether- si) Ru- US. Yugo- Aus- New 
Pales. way lands Poland mania Sweden Switzerland S.R. slavia |j tralia'’ ||Zealand 
tine Date Ill Wl 
( A/ B) Is IIT (A) |] ITI(A)4] TIT (B) |} ITT (A) | IIICB) |} TTICA)? I B ITI(A) 
(Rp) 13 12 1° (A/B) 
Ww. w. W.s W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.S. || W.S. |] W.S. |] W.S. 
* 1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 
* | 1930 100.4 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 135.4 * 93.0 94.0 
° 1931 79.9 92.9 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 183.4 * 74.6 83.1 
° 1932 91 8 80.2 62.3 75.6 86.0 78 8 759 216.0 * 74.1 83 1 
1933 93.2 80.9 65.0 92.0 85 0 76.9 73.3 195.5 100.0 81.8 88.0 
° 1934 .4 83.3 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 208.2 106 .8 89. 6r 95.2 
° 1935 106.2 80.2 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 211 9 111.4 99.4rj} 104 8 
> 7 1936 115.7 80 9 83.4 129 9 102 1 764 70 2 224.1T|| 124 6 109 4 115 7 
° | 1937 124.9 88 4 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 — 141.6 115.6r}} 122.9 
100.0 1938 121.53 92.7 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 _ 150.7 124.0r|} 124.1 
4 1939 125.9 || 99.84| 102.07] — |] 112.7]| 89.9] 76.8 || — |] 168.6 || 125.5r|| 131.3 
116.1} 1940 119.3 ad * _ 109.2 — 80.3 - oo 130 5r||} 137.3 
‘ 1941 _ * * _ 89.0*|| 100.4 84.3 _ -_ 145.3r _ 
ah 1941: Oct. . . . * 91.7 || * * * — || 160.7} * 
124.7 } Nov. * . * * 92.1 * * * — 161 9 . 
129 br| Dec. = ° * * 87.6 * 87.4 . — || 159 0r|} * 
186 S| Jan. * * * * 87.4 * * * _ 159.9 * 
184 9 Feb. * * * * 87.3 * * * —_— 161.1 * 
_— Mar. _ * * * 87.1 * 85. 6r * — 163.1 ° 
pened April * * * * 88.9 * * ° — 162.9 ° 
SR May * * ~ . 91.1 7 * * ais 162.9 * 
oe June _ 6d * 6d 94.2 * 85.6 ° - 162.9 ° 
a 1942: July * + * * 94.0t|| * * * —_ — * 
Aug. 7 * * . -_ * * . oe ios » 
ad Sept. = * a * _ ~ == 7 om ow * 
“4 | Pers. cov. 144/58r/|820/388)| 688 289 |/385/262 4llr 260r {|10,225t 574 704r /— 1l4r 
(thousands) 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100)» 
! 
Retule AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United —_ Ger- || Den- || Es- Fin- Hun- Nor- || Po- || Swe- 
States|| pia Japan ||many"|| mark || tonia |} land ||France|/ gary || Italy || way |] land den 
I Date 
III Ill 117") Il III Ill Il! Ill I-III Ill Ill III Ill 
WS. (A/B)}| (B) |/(A/B)}} (B) (B) (A) (A) (A) (A)" |} (A/B)}| (A/B)}} (A) (B) 
100.0 w. || Ww. wai} wed weal) wall wad) wasll wail ow. i) wera) ow. i) wore 
7.5} 
= 3 1929 100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100 0 ||100.0 
82.6 | 1930 82.8 || * 83.5 || * 94.7 || 85.3 |/100.0 || 89.7 || 94.2 || 99.6 || 82.9 || 98.6 
93.4 1931 66.9 * * 66.4 ||100.0 84.4 74.6 || 89.1 79.8 83.5 79.9 69 3 85.8 
108.4 1932 52.3 * 85.9 53 8 91.6 75.6 74.8 71.9 69.4 72.4 99 6 56.9 77.8 
117.7 1933 57.3 * 97.1 61.5 ||102.4 77.9 84 5 73.6 70.5 75.5 90.3 58.3 78.4 
123.7 1934 61.1 * 109.2 80.6 |}113.6 95.0 98.4 70.4 78.2 77 8 96.9 67.1 89.5 
135.1 1935 68.8 * 115 8 88.4 |[123.2 1105.4 ||105.8 66.8 84.5 81.0 ||104 9 72.6 96.2 
144.0 1936 79.9 * 126.6 99 4 ||128.0 })120.0 }j111.9 69.6 91.2 81.0 |/115.1 77 9 1)102.2 
140 6 1937 86.5 * 144.0 |/110.8'4)/134.6 1}139.6 ||128.1 64.9 99.6 91.7 }|119.44]| 89.8 ||109.8 
* 1938 66.6 |/100.0'9)}159.07//118.8 ||/138.8 ||141.4 }|129.7 65.0 ||105.4 95.5 1)117.3 97.8 ||107.7 
1939 77.6 || 91.6 11173.2121/124.15 [|744.0 ||143.8 ||120.6 68.01*1/113.9 97.77||124 3 97.7 })111.5r 
a 1940 84.5 78.6 * * 126.3 * 102.3t * 121.8 * 112.9 * 105.6 
- 1941 106.9 _ * * 119.4 * _ . _ * _— * os 
7 
* 1941:Oct. |}114.8 — * * 127.9 * _ ad * * * * * 
* Nov. |/112.2 _ * * 124.3 * * . » * * ° . 
* Dec. |j/114.4 — * * 122.2 bd * * * . — * ° 
* 1942: Jan. 113.6r _ * * 115 6r * _ ad . * * * . 
* Feb. |/115.9r]} — * * 117.0r\) * * ad * * * * * 
* Mar. |/118.7 — . * 116 Srij * * * . * — * ad 
a April |/118.6r _ * * 120 6r * _ * * * . * ° 
* May |/121.3r _ * * 131 0 * * ad * * * * ° 
* June {/122.6 — * * 184 3 * * s * * — * * 
— July ||124 7 _— * * 129.0t|| * _ * * * * * * 
Aug. |]129 0 pa . 7 pie . * 7 * ~ . 7 + 
100 Sept. ants pam . ° ats . - + 7 . said ’ > 
—— Pers. cov. |}10510r 2995/ 802r/ || 3037/ || 176/ 
\surance (thousands)!| /4238t 3t 1510t 3,500t|| 90t e 63t 1860 275t || 152: 102 oes 385t 
III (B). 
.type A I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insurance 
statistics. III. Statistics of establishments. III(A). All establishments of a given importance. III (B). Repre- 
: period. sentative sample of establishments. III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
f trans- IV._ Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 
ation of _} Excluding building. * Including mines. 4 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 
d maca- ceding period. 4 See footnote, table II. *I-VII. * Since I-1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 






‘I-VI. 8IX 1939 = 100. * Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. ™ Except for series initalics. ™ Cal- 
culated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 1? I-VIII. 
4 Old territory. 1 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 1 Including part of transport, but excluding a large 
Dart of building. %*J-V. 1 Average of the 12 months ending in Juue of the year indicated. ™ V 1038= 100. 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker 


















































































































































AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
United States Argen- G Fi 
Canada! tina Mexico || Japan ser~ Estonia n- France 
Dead (Buenos many” land 
B.L.S.* |N.LC.B.4 Aires) 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? Ind.? Ind.? transp., ind., Ind.? Ind. Ind. Ind.? Ind.? 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* week!l day" |/fortnight|| week™ 
Number of hours 
1929 * * 48.3 49.09 * (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 * 
1930 * * 43.9 48.46 * * 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
1931 * * 40.4 48.12 * * 42.48 8.05 88.5 46.7 
1932 48.9 38.2 34.8 47.60 * 9. 63* 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
1933 48.7 37.8 36.4 47.41 * 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.5 34.7 45.76 * 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.5 37.2 45.49 * 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.1 39.5 45.49 * 9.85 46.7 8.00 93.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 * 9.91 47 .6 8.03 93.8 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.5 34.3 45.49 * 9.948 48.5 8.15 93.0 38.7 
1939 47.2 37.6 37.6 44.50 44.505|| 9.46 48.7 8.10 91.5 40.812 
1940 — 38.1r 38.6 45.25 44.275 * 49.2 * — — 
1941 _ 40.5 41.2 45.05 43.605 * — * _ 38.3 
1940: Dec. * 39.8 40.1 * * 49.6 . * 35.6 
1941: Mar. * 40.4 41.2 * 43.605 * 49.9 * * 36.4 
June * 41.3 41.7 * * * — * * 37. 6r 
Sept. * 40.9 41.6 * * * 50.4 * * 39.1 
Dec. * 41.2 41.6 * * * — * * 39.6 
1942: Mar. * 42.5 42.7 * — * “— * * 39.3 
June * 42.6 42.7 * * * — * * _ 
Sept. * ao 43.4 * + + a * * pa 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 * * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
1930 * * 90.9 98.7 * * 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
1931 * * 83.6 98.0 * * 92.3 98.4 95.2 97.3 
1932 100.0 100.0 72.0 97.0 * 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
1933 99.6 99.0 75.4 96.6 * 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
1934 101.0 90.3 71.8 94.2 * 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
1935 99.6 95.6 77.0 92.7 * 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
1936 99.8 102.4 81.8 92.7 * 100.2 — 97.8 100.2 95.2 
1937 99.8 101.0 80.1 92.7 * 100.8 — 98.2 100.9 83.8 
1938 95.6 92.9 71.0 92.7 * 101.18 — 99.6 100.0 0.6 
1939 96.5 98.3 77.8 90.7 100.05 96. 3° — 99.0 98.4 85.0" 
1940 = 99.6 79.9 92.2 99.5* * _— * —— — 
1941 — 106.0 85.3 91.8 98 .08 * — * ae 79.8 
1940: Dec. * 104.2 83.0 * * * —_ * ad 74.2 
1941: Mar. * 105.8 85.3 * 98.08 * — * * 75.8 
June * 108.1 86.3 ad * * — * * 78 .3r 
Sept. * 107.1 86.1 * * * — * . 81.5 
Dec. * 107.9 86.1 * * * — * * 2.5 
1942: Mar. * 111.3 88.4 * _ * as * * 81.9 
June * 111.6 88.4 * * * _ * * _ 
Sept. - ae 89.9 7 7 + re * a | 
Persons 
covered 587 3,936 * * * 1,564 3,500T 41 * _ 
(thousands) 
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' Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. ? Excluding building. 4% ‘*Bureau of Labor 
Statistics”. ‘“‘National Industrial Conference Board”; monthly figures: first week of the month. ‘IV. § After 
deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 1.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. *® From 
1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statisticsof the 
Bank of Japan have beenincorporated. *I-XI. ™ Territory before 1938. Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939. 
including mines. ' Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. '21I-VII. Annual 
figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December. ‘4 Monthly figures: Ist 
of the following month. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 

























































































































































































Europe (condl.) 
Nether- 
Hungary med Latvia Bee ( lands i] Poland || Sweden || ""!tzer- 
way Amster- land 
M.C.? C.F.1.8 dam) 
Date Ind.1 Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. |} Ind.t Ind. ||Mi.,ind**2]] Ind. 
Per day Per week‘ |Permonth]| Per week Per week |Per week'®|| Per week" |/Per week"4}| Per week 
Number of hours 
ry) ) b 
1929 8.97 (46.7-48.3) 182 * * * 44.8 (47. 7)"4||(47.8-48.2) 4 
1930 8.82 (44.5-47.7) 175 * * * 43.9 * * 
1931 8.64 (43.9-47.5) 170 * * * 43.3 * * 
1932 8.53 (43.0-47.2) 168 (42.1-45.1)* * * 41.4 * * 
1933 8.59 (44.4-47.5) 174 (43.9-45.5) * * 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5) '¢ 
1934 8.78 (42.7-47.1) 172 (44.4-45.9) * * 42.2 47.0 |/(45.7-46.9) 
1935 8.83 (39.6-42.9)¢ 159 (43.6-46.1) * 46.9 42.6 47.4 * 
1936 8.64 (39.4-42.7) 157 (43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 * 
1937 8.59 (41.0-43.5) 163 (44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4-47.0) 15 
1938 8.42 (39.8-42.8) 159 (44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 (40.3-43.1)? 1578 (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _ 43.77 45.8 (46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 * * * * — * 46.6 47.3 
1941 _ * * * * _ * 47.0 47.0 
1940: Dec. * * * * * * * 46.6 (46.8) 
1941: Mar * * * * * * * * (47.0) 
June . *. 7 - * : ~ (47. 1) 
Sept * ~ * * * * > (47.2) 
Dec. * * * * * * * 47.0 (46.8) 
1942: Mar. * * * * * * * * (46.7) 
June + * - * * » * * —_ 
Sept. 7 * * * - . * - -_ 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 97.1 96.2 * * * 98.0 * * 
1931 96.3 96.2 93.4 * * * 96.7 * * 
1932 95.1 94.9 92.3 100. 0° * * 92.4 * . 
1933 95.8 96.8 95.6 102.6 * * 92.6 06.4 95.61¢ 
1934 97.9 94.5 94.5 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96.51 
1935 98.4 86.9° 87.4 103.0 * 100.0 95.1 99.4 . 
1936 96.3 86.5 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 * 
1937 95.8 89.1 89.6 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.315 
1938 93.9 86.9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 98.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 87.77 86.18 103.7 99.3 _— 97.5" 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 * * * * -= * 97.7 98.5 
1941 == 7 * * 7 — * 98.5 97.9 
1940: Dec. * * * * * * * 97.7 * 
1941: Mar. ~ - * . + . * > * 
June 7 « * 7 * . a * . 
Sept. = i * ~ . + 7 * * 
Dec. 7 * * . - . 98.5 * 
1942: Mar. * * * * * * * s . 
June - . * - * 7 *. 7 * 
Sept. * * + * * - + 7 . 
Persons ze 
covered 275t 1,156 1,485 39 102t 86 629 351 260r 
(thous’ds) 








1 Excluding building. 
figures: last week of the month. 
” Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 
figures: 
1940 and 1941: November figure. 
‘6 1.L.0 estimates based on census of establishments (August 1929 and September 1937). 
and third quarters, © 


s1-IV, 
holidays. 


* TI-XII. 
12 Including mines. ™ 
average for March ‘and June; 


2“*Ministry of Corporations”’. i 
5 1.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV(b). 


Annual 


up to 


1937, November 


figures; 


3 “Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers”. 
6 1935: average for V-XII. 
11 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without 
1938: July figure; 


4 Monthly 
7I1-VI. 


1939: 


“4 J.L.0O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 


18. Averages for the second 








TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (conel.) 





(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 



















































































































































































AMERICA Europe 
Canada! * United States France* 
Date 
Per week Per week Per fortnight Per week 
Up to| 41- 49- | 55h. Upto} 40- | 50h. || Under] 80.0- | 96 h- |] Under Over 
40 h. | 47h. | 482. | 54h.] and |] 39h.| 49h. | 20d |] gob. /95.9h) and |] 40h. | 40h. | go 
more more more 
1929 * * * * * * * * 7.5 | 58.9 | 33.6 * * * 
1930 * * * * * * * * 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
1931 * * * * * * * * 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
1932 15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4 | 22.5 | 24.1 * * * 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 || 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 
1933 16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 * * * 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
1934 13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 | 25.1 * * * 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 |} 13.1 9.5 | 77.4 
1935 12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 * a * 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 || 13.7 9.4 | 76.9 
1936 12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 | 21.7 * * * 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 
1937 11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 21.2 * * * 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
1938 21.03) 25.64) 20.7 | 17.4 | 15.4 * * * 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 |] 21.5 | 76.6 0.2 
1939 18.0%) 24.74 22.2 | 19.1 | 16.0 * * * 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 || 11.1] 63.2%] 25.78 
1940 a _ —_ _— a 20.0 | 60.6 | 19.4 oa — = oa _ — 
1941 —_ _ _ _ _ 18.1 | 63.4 | 18.5 _ — — 32.5 | 42.5 | 25.0 
Persons 
cove’ 587 * * — 
(thous’ds) 
Europe (concl.) 
Italy? * Latvia Sweden? 13 Switzerland 
Date Per week® Per week Per week'* Per week 
Un. |40.0-/45.0-| Over |] Under Over |} Upto| 41- Under] 36.0- 
40 h Vy y 48 h. 46 h. | 46 h. |] 40 h. | 47 h. | 485. 36 h. |47.9 h.| 48 h. 
~ — ri _. 
1929 75.5 | 15.6 7 * . 7 * * * * 7 . * 
1930 66.7 | 12.5 * 7 7 - . * . * * * * 
1931 64.6 11.2 - . * + * ao = _ > o © 
1932 63.6 8.0 || 24.912) 73.012] 2.112 * * * * * * * * 
1933 70.7 8.5 |] 13.6 | 84.6 1.8 8.5 | 32.7 |51.3 7.5 || 7.2% [20.84 159.511 [12.52 
1934 61.9 7.6 11.3 | 80.4 8.4 8.0 | 29.1 |42.5 | 20.4 4.211 121.2" 165.311 | 9.3" 
1935 ||/28.3%)39 .61)21 .7%10. 410 17.6 | 62.0 | 20.4 6.1 | 35.4 |37.1 | 21.4 * * * * 
1936 ||27.5 |44.0 {18.7 | 9.8 16.1 | 63.8 | 20.1 4.6 | 35.8 |39.6 | 20.0 * * * * 
1937 ||16.5 |47.4 |26.7 | 9.4 13.4 | 62.9 | 23.7 4.6 | 41.9 (36.5 | 17.0 * * * * 
1938 |/21.7 [52.2 |18.8 | 7.3 11.0 | 64.7 | 24.3 8.5 | 46.1 |36.6 8.8 2.8 | 22.1 | 69.9 5.2 
1939 |}19.119/51.911/20.411] 8.611 |] 15.4 | 61.2 | 23.4 16.3 | 58.0 |12.3 | 13.4 1.7 | 14.2 | 71.8 | 12.3 
1940 * * * 17.77| 63.37} 19.17/] 10.2 | 40.2 |29.5 | 20.1 1.2 | 14.7 | 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 * * * * * * 7.1r| 42.3rj31.6r| 19.Orj} 0.8 | 18.3 | 69.7 | 11.2 
Pers. 
cov'd 1,156 36 394 260r 
(th’s.) 
1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. ? Excluding building. * Up to 43 h. 444-47 h. 
1 ***Ministry of Corporations”. 


‘W.P.A.; non-agricultural employment; October of each year. *I-VIIL. 
@ = under 48 hours; 6 = 48 hours. “V-XII. "I-VI. 


* Before May 1935: 
to 1937: XI; 1938: VII; 1939: VI; 1940 and 1941: XI. 
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13 Including mines. Up 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aaltonen, Frank. Maynard Weavers. The story of the United Co-operative 
Society of Maynard. Maynard, Mass., United Co-operative Society, 1941. 75 pp. 
Illustrated. 


History and description of one of the most successful consumers’ co-operative 
societies in the United States, first founded by a community of Finnish immigrants 
in 1907. A characteristic feature of the society is the variety of service it performs 
for its members: grocery, bakery, restaurant, filling station, supply of coal, farm 
service department, etc. 


American Year Book, The: A Record of Events and Progress for 1941. Edited 
by William M. Scnuy er and Albert Bushnell Hart. New York, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1942. xxiii + 1,054 pp. $8.50. 


This twenty-seventh annual edition of the well-known year-book surveys 
twenty-seven major fields of activity in or relating to the United States. It also 
includes financial, political, and war chronologies, a necrology, and lists of socie- 
ties and periodicals. 


Condliffe, J. B. Agenda For a Postwar World. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co. Ltd., 1942. 232 pp. $2.50. 


In setting out to list what must be done if a co-operative and prosperous 
post-war world is to be created, Professor Condliffe argues that the most im- 
portant problems to be faced are those of national economic policy. Nevertheless, 
the success of national policies aimed at achieving higher standards of living 
will require a high degree of international co-ordination. The book’s analysis is 
devoted to specific economic aspects of the immediate post-war situation because 
future economic needs and problems are more clearly discernible now than the 
future patterns of political forces. But three political assumptions are outlined 
as representing the minimum basis for successful economic reconstruction. These 
are: that the United Nations, and especially the United States, must recognise 
their responsibility for maintaining international order and controlling interna- 
tional collaboration; that certain specific limits must be set to State sovereignty; 
and that the creation of supra-national institutions will be recognised as a neces- 
sary means of implementing social welfare policies. Throughout, the author 
stresses the paramount importance of United States public opinion: if the 
United States will lead the way, other nations will be bound to follow; but if the 
United States should abdicate responsibility for helping to initiate helpful post- 
war changes, no basis can be laid for an enduring peace. 

Professor Condliffe first stresses the difficulties in the way of organising a 
durable democratic peace. The initial problem will be to avert an immediate 
post-war inflation which would be followed by a drastic deflation, as in 1919-1921. 
To deal with this problem many wartime economic controls must for a time be 
maintained. Over the longer term the economic activities over which Govern- 
ments should have paramount control, and those left to individual enterprise, 
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should be more clearly defined than they were before the war. The maximising 
of social welfare will be best achieved not only by extending State control over 
natural monopolies, but by giving greater assurance to the driving power of 
private enterprise in its proper sphere. 

This book does not seek to provide a blue-print for post-war economic organi- 
sation, but it does illuminate a number of the most pressing problems. First, 
the idea of economic regionalism is subjected to analysis, but is rejected. Both 
in Europe and in southeast Asia, the countries concerned have more intimate 
economic ties with overseas States than with their geographic neighbours. There- 
fore there is no benefit to be gained from regional groupings which will not be 
had on at least an equal, if not a greater, scale by way of universal economic co- 
operation. And the latter can be solidly based on the international economic 
machinery now in existence—the International Labour Office, the technical 
Services of the League of Nations, the Bank for International Settlements, etc. 
and on the organisations in process of development for the inter-Allied co-ordina- 
tion of wartime activities of all kinds. The semi-permanent crisis created by 
surplus agricultural production can be cured, in the author’s opinion, only by 
restoring a greater measure of free trade in order to maximise the gains which 
can be had from a sane international division of labour. He advocates a pro- 
gramme of promoting public works and encouraging new consumers’ goods 
industries for the purpose of solving the problems which will be created by demo- 
bilisation, but warns that if these policies are to be successful, there must be a 
high degree of co-ordination among the nations. 

The difficulties of inter-Allied repayment and of reparations are posed, and 
in this connection the suggestion is made that the aggressor nations might legitim- 
ately be forced to make good in real terms the destruction they have caused. 
That is, they could be forced to supply the labour and materials for rebuilding, 
say, factories in the invaded countries. But in no circumstances should interna- 
tional accounts and exchanges be burdened with repayment or reparations in 
monetary form. The paramount need for a revived and augmented flow of 
international investment is stressed at length, and also the importance of provid- 
ing for technical aid and for refugee settlement as a means to international econo- 
mic development. 

Finally, the problems connected with commercial policy and access to raw 
materials are analysed. Professor Condliffe feels that only a return to freer trade 
can resolve the frictions set up by maintenance of high-cost production through 
tariff and auxiliary protectionist devices. Wartime controls over trading and 
foreign exchange transfers are unlikely to be removed altogether until artificial 
barriers to trade are reduced or abolished. Throughout the book emphasis is laid 
on the necessity of restoring competitive practices and a sound international 
division of labour, and on the impossibility of achieving immediately an ideal 
solution for post-war economic problems. Progress will surely be made, but only 
after a series of compromises and concessions to temporary political pressures. 

The book as a whole constitutes a major contribution to the growing literature 
of post-war reconstruction. 


Cooper, Alfred M. Employee Training. New York and London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. ix + 311 pp. $2.50. 


The author’s main purpose is to assist undertakings in carrying out educa- 
tional programmes for their employees by the conference method. Experience 
has shown, he points out, that instruction by means of lectures is not the best 
method for such purposes; ‘“‘nowadays the older classroom methods of teaching 
are employed in industry only when the conference method obviously is un- 
suitable’. Drawing on his extensive personal experience, he shows how the 
conference method of instruction should be organised and applied, with a wealth 
of detail that is often picturesque. Thus, those who aspire to act as conference 
leader are informed exactly what constitutes a “kindly facial expression’’, and 
are given detailed advice as to their personal appearance and mannerisms. 


Day, Clive. Economic Development in Europe. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. xxii + 746 pp. 


An interesting, though condensed, analysis of the economic development of 
seven European countries—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, and Ireland—from the middle ages up to the outbreak of the second world 
war. The author's object is to discuss the inter-relation of economics and politics 
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in history, since he is firmly convinced that “‘progress in the production of wealth 
has been found dependent on a social and political system that would stimulate 
activity and enterprise and would assure them their reward’. Apparently such a 
state of affairs can be found only in a firmly based capitalist system in which 
Government regulation is practically restricted to preventing the excessive 
exploitation of labour and providing for collaboration between the Government 
and manufacturers in such matters as research and between manufacturers them- 
selves for the amalgamation and rationalisation of industry. Professor Day 
considers that much of the criticism levelled against the capitalist system should 
be directed against the Governments, ‘“‘which have been unable to make the best 
of it”. ‘The worst fault of capitalism is that it has outrun our political compe- 
tence.” To illustrate his thesis that bad Government can ruin a country’s economy, 
he takes Spain and Ireland as examples of economic pathology. The conclusions 
that he draws should be salutary for the more earnest advocates of economic 
planning, but they are not sufficient to prove that an enlightened regulation of 
economic activity by the State must necessarily prove disastrous. In a word, 
it may be questioned whether a study of economic history must inevitably lead 
to the conclusion that an economic system which was no doubt efficient in the 
past will have to play a part in a future in which the fundamental situation may 
be profoundly altered. 


Fishbein, Morris. The National Nutrition. New York, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1942. 192 pp. 


A readable and interesting little book. The author maintains that a “‘know- 
ledge of foods and their effects on the human body is as essential as cleanliness 
for optimum health”’; accordingly he gives a very clear and concise analysis of 
the relative nutritional value of the different food products, and translates his 
figures into terms of everyday foods. He claims that while the population of the 
United States has long been the best fed, ‘‘too many of our people have been and 
still are ill nourished’’; ‘“‘but if we use all the knowledge and resources we have 
available, we can extend the advantages of adequate nutrition to develop a still 
healthier people’, a matter of special importance in a long war. 


Hayden, Joseph Ralston. The Philippines: A Study in National Develop- 
ment. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. xxvi + 984 pp. Illustrated. 


$9. 


This is a very full study of the evolution of the Philippines under American 
tutelage from the date of their acquisition from Spain until the outbreak of the 
present war. Almost from the outset American policy seems to have aimed at 
preparing the islands for self-government as rapidly as possible. The preparation 
took two forms. Economic and—of particular importance in the tropics—public 
health measures were adopted to increase the internal strength of the Philippine 
economy, and American political institutions were fostered. These institutions, 
the author notes, have been adapted to Philippine needs by Filipino leaders, 
particularly during the long period of President Quezon’s leadership. Consequent- 
ly Filipino democracy may be described as more Rooseveltian than Jeffersonian, 
and in particular the powers of the Chief Executive are not subject to the same 
restraint of judicial review as has developed in the Constitution of the United 
States. The doctrine of ‘‘national leadership” which was developed by President 
Quezon under the Commonwealth gives the Chief Executive a dominant position 
in the Constitution which the principle of checks and balances denies the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The author calls attention to the adaptation of Ameri- 
can institutions to meet the needs of a Filipino democracy, and points out that 
the Philippine Constitution is not necessarily undemocratic for the mere reason 
that it differs from that of the United States. He also draws attention to the 
problem of insecurity facing the Philippines in the Western Pacific and discusses 
the strain which the complete separation from the United States, planned for 
1946, would have placed on the economic life of the Philippines. 


Johnson, Charles S. Growing up in the Black Belt. Negro Youth in the Rural 
South. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1941. xxiii + 
360 pp. 


A report prepared for the American Youth Commission which is based upon 
original field research undertaken to see wherein Negro youth faces distinctive 
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problems in their development. Eight counties, representing the major types of 
southern agricultural life, were selected for this study. The report contains 
interesting chapters concerning the social world of youth; status and security; 
youth and the school, etc. The chapter on “Occupational Outlook and Incen- 
tives”’ gives useful information on the work done by rural Negro youth and their 
preferred occupations. 


Keesing, Felix M. The South Seas in the Modern World. With a Foreword 
by J. B. Condliffe. Institute of Pacific Relations, International Research Series. 
New York, John Day Company, 1941. xv + 391 pp. $3.50. 


A scholarly and timely analysis of the resources, peoples and problems of the 
Pacific Islands by the Professor of Anthropology at the University of Hawaii. 
Professor Keesing stresses the great potential resources of the South Sea islands 
and foresees the possibility of intensified development within the framework of 
the commercial economy; but he also discusses the possibility that the island 
peoples may be driven in certain circumstances to resort to a subsistence economy. 
He reviews the alternative policies of isolation, assimilation, and education of the 
indigenous populations, advocating no sudden or sweeping readjustments, and 
concluding that ‘‘the outside world can present possible lines of action by example 
and education and can make available material and intellectual tools, but for 
effective readjustment decisions must rest with the people themselves’’. Similarly, 
he concludes that educational problems are best determined according to local 
needs. Possible future administrative systems are also examined: transfer of 
sovereignty to the mandatory nations; integration and administration by joint 
commissions; or, alternatively, ‘‘the development of international collaboration 
with appropriate government machinery”. Tribute is paid to the stimulus 
towards improvement of labour conditions which has been given by the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation. The book as a whole is comprehensive, 
fully documented, and well written. It will repay study by all who are concerned 
with the formulation of policy for the Pacific Islands and for other territories with 
comparable problems. 


Kingsley, J. Donald, and Petegorsky, David W. Strategy for Democracy. 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. ix + 342 pp. New York, 
$3; Canada, $4. 


This book is largely concerned with the long-term questions of social and 
economic action, indicating that, according to the authors, the choice which must 
be made is between the extension of democracy and its destruction. It states that: 


We are equally and immediately concerned with the problems of post- 
war reconstruction because we feel that a scheme of rehabilitation must be an 
integral part of any. programme for democratic victory ... A clarification 
of the problems of reconstruction to-day is no less important in our struggle 
against fascism than military strategy or the mobilisation of military resour- 
ces; and unless an intelligent plan for the post-war world has been evolved 
by the time hostilities are finally ended, our victory may prove a wholly 
illusory one. 


Summarising the problems that the volume as a whole proposes to deal with, 
the authors maintain that the basic elements of society to be achieved in a new 
social order are: a planned economic order in which resources are made available 
for the well-being of all people; recognition of human need rather than profit or 
power as the guiding principle of social policy; refusal to recognise any limitations 
but those of resources, skill or knowledge to the continuous extension of the 
frontiers of human welfare; adequate assurance of social, economic, and political 
equality to all races and creeds, with protection for their cultural and religious 
freedoms; the creation of an international order that will reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of future wars. 

In addition to the chapters written by the authors, five papers are included: 
“The Framework of International Organization’’ by Pierre Cot; ‘‘Mastering the 
Military Machine’”’ by Max Werner; “‘Culture and Territory” by Albert Guérard; 
“Towards a Solution of the Minorities Problem’”’ by Oscar I. Janowsky; and 
‘‘Towards a Planned Economy” by Mordecai Ezekiel. These papers were origin- 
ally presented at a Conference on Progressive Action and Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion held at Antioch College in June 1941. 
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In the concluding section, written after the United States came into the war, 
the authors state that none of their views are altered by the changed political 
situation. They propose, inter alia, the establishment in the Federal Government 
of an Office of Reconstruction, charged with the task of planning for the post-war 
period and integrating and co-ordinating the research and analyses of various 
private groups and individuals on the problems of reconstruction, and the training 
of a civilian reconstruction force which will be prepared to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of devastated areas. Finally, it is emphasised that: 


The strengthening of progressive movements and organisations every- 
where has become all the more compelling. They must achieve what their 
Governments are unwilling or unable to do. The labour and progressive 
movements of the United Nations, particularly of the United States and Great 
Britain together with Soviet and Giiese delegations, must begin at once to 
formulate a common programme of peace aims which will embody the mini- 
mum they will accept in any post-war settlement. A declaration by the pro- 
gressive forces within the United Nations that they are determined to use 
their tremendous power to effect such a peace settlement, and no other, would 
probably have a far greater impact within the fascist and fascist-dominated 
lands than any formal official pronouncements. .. Nor must the efforts of the 
progressive and labour movements throughout the world cease with the 
formulation of peace aims. They should proceed at once to set up permanent 
commissions and machinery for the preparation of plans for reconstruction 
that will co-ordinate the work of progressive groups in all lands. 


Métall, R. A. O seguro-doenga na América do Sul. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa 
Nacional, 1942. 27 pp. 


Dr. Métall’s pamphlet gives an account of compulsory sickness insurance 
in South America. It describes, in some detail, the schemes in operation in Chile 
Ecuador, and Peru, and the proposals under consideration in several other coun- 
tries. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal (editor). Economic Problems of Modern India. 
Vol. I. Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited, 1939. xix + 443 
pp. $3.50. ‘ 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, and Dey, H. L. (editors). Economic Problems of 
Modern India. Vol. Il. Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited, 
1941. xxxvii + 522 pp. $5. 


A valuable publication, which not only provides, in the comparatively brief 
space of some thousand pages, an authoritative summary of a great deal of 
information on conditions in India, derived from numerous official publications 
and other studies, but also throws light on lines of further advance. The survey, 
it is stated, has been planned “‘as a strictly scientific undertaking towards an 
adequate comprehension of the various factors and constituents making up the 
Indian economic situation as a-whole’’. It will be fond to be of considerable 
assistance to those who are desirous of making themselves familiar with the 
background of problems which are widely discussed at the present time. 

It is made up of contributions by civil servants, university teachers, and 
others, both Indian and British, who have acquired competence in their different 
lines by long experience. Each volume, which opens with a general introduction, 
is composed of three parts, and each part comprises several chapters. Vol. | 
deals with the background, agriculture, and trade, while Vol. II covers industry 
and labour, currency and banking, and public finance. The indexes to the two 
volumes add to the usefulness of the publication. 


Parker, J. S. Social Security Reserves. Foreword by Edwin E. Wirre. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. xvi + 340 pp. 
Cloth $3.50; paper $3. 


This book is a discussion of the question whether or not an actuarial reserve 
is desirable for financing the old-age and survivors’ benefits provided for by the 
American Social Security Act, 1935-9. Though it is not, therefore, a systematic 
theoretical study of the principles of financing great schemes of pension insurance, 
yet several of the issues examined are fundamental also for foreign schemes of 
somewhat similar design and extent, and the arguments presented in relation 
to the United States situation are applicable, with some modification, in relation 
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to the situation in other countries. The book is divided into three parts. The 
first recounts the considerations and events that determined the pension insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act. The second examines the experience 
of numerous private and public pension funds in the United States, and of the 
general schemes of Germany, Great Britain, France, and Sweden. The third 
discusses a series of fundamental issues, e.g. whether a nation can save for its 
future, how a pension insurance reserve might be invested so as to increase the 
productivity of future generations, and the effect of a large pension insurance 
reserve upon the financial interests of commercial life insurance companies. 
It early becomes clear that the author is a partisan of the accumulation of an 
actuarial reserve for the American pension insurance scheme, and this thesis is 
developed throughout the book. There is a very persuasive chapter advocating 
the investment of the reserve in public works, but the reader is not shown how 
investments of undoubted social utility but earning no specific revenue can be 
reconciled with the “honest book-keeping’”’ which is also recommended by the 
author. 


Pennsylvania, University of. Bicentennial Conference. Studies in 
Political Science and Sociology. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. 194 pp. $2. 

Of the eleven essays contained in this volume, three are concerned with 
evaluating American education in terms of the political objectives of an enlighten- 
ed democracy and six with minorities and emigration. Those who selected the 
topics seem to have recalled that Pennsylvania was one of the first of the American 
States to extend generous treatment to racial and linguistic minorities and one 
of the first to have an enlightened educational policy. The papers dealing with 
education examine American education in terms of its professed objective of 
equality of opportunity, its efficiency as judged by the relation between the per- 
sons capable of absorbing higher education and the persons who actually receive 
it, and the appropriateness in.a democratic society of traditional teaching habits 
based on competitive examination. The general topic of minorities and immigra- 
tion is examined in many of its aspects. The historical position of minorities in 
the United States and their present status and composition are discussed. In 
addition to the essays mentioned above, all by American scholars, Dr. Hu Shih 
contributes a plea for an “instrumentalist’’ view of political institutions, and 
Professor Rappard recalls the effect of American institutions on the development 
of Swiss federalism in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. Evolucién del Derecho Social en América. San- 
tiago de Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1942. 480 pp. 

This work makes no claim to be a systematic treatise on Latin American 
labour legislation, but the student of social law will find in it an analytical descrip- 
tion of the evolution of that legislation, showing the special conditions in which 
it took place in the different countries and also bringing out any features that the 
Latin American countries have in common in this respect. The study covers the 
whole period from the pre-Columbian era (the Inca and Aztec civilisations) up 
to 1940. It examines the interesting question of the influence of social law on 
the traditional branches of law, and examines the codification of social law in 
Latin America and the problem of freedom of association. In conclusion, a full 
account is given of the international aspect of the social policy of the Latin 
American countries, with special attention to their relations with the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Ryan, John A. Distributive Justice. The Right and Wrong of Our Present 
Distribution of Wealth, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. xi + 357 
pp. $4. 

A study from the Catholic standpoint of the moral aspects of the distribution 
of wealth and income among the four classes that contribute the necessary 
factors to the process of production: landowners, capitalists, business men, and 
wage earners. With regard to landownership and rent, the author considers 
private ownership as socially preferable to the socialist and single-tax systems, 
but he admits that the present system of land tenure presents very grave defects, 
which are the promotion of monopolies, the diversion of excessive gains to land- 
owners, and the exclusion of large masses of men from the land because the owners 
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will not sell it at its present economic value. Remedies can be found in a reason- 
able scheme of taxation and of leases to individuals of those lands which are 
owned by the State or cities. In the next section of his book, dealing with private 
capital and interest, he maintains that the State is justified in permitting the 
poenis of taking interest, since it is uncertain whether sufficient capital would 

provided otherwise, but suggests that the burden of interest might be 
lessened by a reduction of the rate and a wider diffusion of capital through co- 
operative enterprise. Further, a business man who does not use unfair competitive 
methods has a right to profits, but the Government is bound to take action in 
order to put a oak on excessive profits. The State should either operate or 
control all natural monopolies and prohibit artificial monopolies and over-capital- 
isation. Progressive taxes on income, excess profits, and inheritance would allow 
a better distribution. Lastly, the adult wage earner is entitled to a living wage, 
sufficient to provide himself and his family with a decent livelihood. The methods 
of increasing wages are mainly four: setting up a minimum wage by law, labour 
unions, profit sharing, and a share in the ownership of the industry. 


Tartakowsky Henker, Wladimiro. E/ Problema de la Migracién. Los movi- 
mientos de la poblacién analizados a través de la historia de la Humanidad. Santiago 
de Chile, Direccién General de Prisiones.—Imp., 1941. 198 pp. 


The author sketches a picture of the human migrations that have taken place 
since the remote past until the present time and tries to bring out their principal 
features in each era. He shows that migration is an essentially economic pheno- 
menon and stresses the importance of the part it has played as a factor in the 
progress of civilisation, whether the immigrant brings with him the knowledge 
of a higher civilisation or assimilates that which he finds in the country he enters. 
In conclusion, the author examines the policy which he considers that Chile 
should adopt as a country of immigration. 


It is indispensable, he says, that we should try to increase our population 
by all the means at our disposal, and that we should encourage foreign immi- 
gration, which will bring great economic and social advantages since it will 
affect all the productive activities of the nation, especially if a wise land 
settlement policy is adopted. But the immigrants we need are not only those 
from the industrial and agricultural proletariat. We also need skilled men 
who will bring us, in addition to their manual ability, an intellectual and 
spiritual capital that will enrich the country ... Manufacturing industry, 
which is still in its inception, needs an adequate number of competent workers, 
not only as foremen_in the different workshops, but also as technicians and 
experts for its various branches. 





Books Received! 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Costa Rica. Patronato Nacional de la Infancia. /0 afios de labor. 1930- 
1940. a José de Costa Rica, Patronato Nacional de la Infancia. 154 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Netherlands. Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor 
rp 1940. The Hague, N.V. Drukkerij Albani, 1942. xxxvi + 419 pp. 
4.47 florins. 


United States. Employment Service. The Occupational Research Program 
of the United States Employment Service. Prepared by William H. Stgap and W. 
Earl Masincup. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1941. xvii + 219 pp. 


— ———_ Library of Congress. Hispanic Foundation. Investigations 
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Social Science Studies. Preliminary Edition. Edited by Alexander MARCHANT, 
Charmion SHEuBy, and John E. ENGLEKIRK. Washington, The Library of 
Congress, The Hispanic Foundation, 1942. xi + 236 pp. 


we New York. Department of Labor, Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance. The Employment Situation in New 
York City. With Special Reference to National Defense Labor Requirements. 
New York, State of New York, Department of Labor, Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1941. iv + 


55 + 30 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Young Men’s Christian Association. War Service and the 
Peace-Time Program. New York, Association Press, 1942. 159 pp. 


Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut der deutschen Arbeitsfront. 
Jahrbuch 1940/41. Berlin, Arbeitswissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1942. 2 vols., 734 


+ 1,045 pp. 


Baumgarten, Franziska. Le Travail de L’Homme. Neuchatel, A La Bacon- 
niére, 1942. 83 pp. 


Benge, Eugene J. Breaking the Skilled Labor Bottleneck. How to Subdivide 
Labor Skills to Gain Maximum Production. New York, Deep River (Conn.), 
Chicago, The National Foremen’s Institute, 1942. xiii + 47 pp. 


Beuret, Henry. Studien tiber die Entwicklung und die Bedeutung der schwei- 
zerischen Bankpublizistik. Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, Vol. 10. Weinfelden, 
Neuenschwander’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung AG., 1942. 216 pp. Frs. 13.50. 


Bladen, V. W. Money and the Price System. Toronto, the University of 
Toronto Press, 1942. iv + 25 pp. 


Bonnet, Henri. The United Nations on the Way. Chicago, World Citizens 
Association, 1942. ix +170 pp. 50c. 


Brayshaw, Shipley N. Post-War Employment for All. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1942. 44 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Brodie, Fawn, M. Peace Aims and Post-War Planning. A Bibliography 
Selected and Annotated. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. 53 pp. 25c. 


Bureau of National Affairs. Wage and Hour Manual. Laws, Rulings, 
Interpretations in Wage-Hour Regulation ... Cumulated to March 1, 1942. Washing- 
ton D.C., Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1942. 1,074 pp. 


Cardona Pinilla, Victor. Panorama de la industria extractiva en Colombia. 
Medellin, Tip. Sanson, 1941. 165 pp. 


Castorena, J. Jesus. Tratado de derecho obrero. Mexico, D. F. Editorial 
Jaris, 1942. 895 + xix pp. 


Chase, Stuart. Goals for America: A Budget for Our Needs and Resources. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. viii +134pp. $1. 


Friends Conference on Peace and Reconstruction, Wilmington, O., 
1942. Looking Toward the Post-War World. Philadelphia, American Friends 
Service Committee and Friends World Committee, 1942. 47 pp. _—10c. 


Glazebrook, G.P. de T. Canada at the Paris Peace Conference. London, 
Toronto, New York, Oxford University Press, 1942. vii+ 156 pp. $2. 


————-_ Canadian External Relations. An Historical Study to 1914. London, 
Toronto, New York, Oxford University Press, 1942. vii + 312 pp. $3. 
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Gomez Z., Pedro Luis. La Doctrina Cooperativa y su A plicabilidad en Colom- 
bia. Medellin, Imp. Universidad, 1942. 72 pp. 


Hambro, C. J. How to Win the Peace. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1942. 384 pp. $3. 


Hant, Josef. Eastern Europe and The United States. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. 95 pp. 50c. 
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Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1941. x + 304 pp. 


Hornbeck, Stanley K. The United States and the Far East: Certain Funda- 
mentals of Policy. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. vi+ 100pp. $1. 


Huth, Arno. Radio Today: The Present State of Broadcasting. Geneva Studies, 
Vol. XII., No. 6. Geneva, Geneva Research Centre, 1942. 160 pp. 


Johnsen, Julia E. (compiler). Plans for a Post-War World. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 238 pp. $1.25. 


Klang, Frantisek, Kunosi, Alexander, and Outrata, Vladimir. Admi- 
nistration of Labour: An Essay on Problems of Social Economy. London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1942. 100 pp. 


Mallet Simonetti, Armando. Asignaciones Familiares. Santiago de Chile, 
Direccién General de Prisiones, 1942. 148 pp. 


Logan, Rayford W. The Operation of the Mandate System in Africa 1919- 
1927. With an Introduction on the Problem of the Mandates in the Post-War 
— Washington, D.C., The Foundation Publishers, Inc., 1942. xii + 50 pp. 

5c. 


Middleton, P. Harvey. Railways and Organized Labor. Chicago, Railway 
Business Association, 1941. xix + 136 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Economic Almanac for 
1942-43. A handbook of useful facts about business, labor and Government in the 
United States and other areas. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1942. xi + 523 pp. 


Pan American Union. Evolution of the Pan American Movement: Vol. I, 
Historical Evolution of Inter-American Co-operation, by William MANGER, Vol. II, 
Inter-American Cooperation in the Preservation of Peace and the Defense of the 
Western Hemisphere; Vol. I11, Inter-American Economic Cooperation; Vol. IV, 
Inter-American Cultural Cooperation. Washington, D.C., Pan American Union, 
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Washington, D.C., Pan American Union, 1942. 24 pp. Also published in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Fatigue and 
Productivity. Industrial Relations Digests, XII. Princeton, Princeton University, 
1942. 8 pp. 


Romero Romero, Manuel. Contrato de Trabajo. Medellin, Tip. San Antonio, 
1940. 47 pp. 


Silva Py, Aurélio da. A 5a Coluna no Brasil. A Conspiragao Nazi no Rio 
Grande do Sul. Pérto Alegre, Edigao da Livraria do Globo, 1942. 407 pp. Illust- 
rated. 


Simnett, W. E. The British Colonial Empire. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1942, 254 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Société d’éditions économiques et sociales. Les Institutions de la France 
Nouvelle. Vol. 1: Droit public (Juillet 1940-—Juillet 1941). 1941. ix + 421 pp. 
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Taylor, George E. America in the New Pacific. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 160 pp. $2. 


Texas, University of. Institute of Latin-American Studies. Cultural 
Bases of Hemispheric Understanding. Austin, The University of Texas, 1942. 
94 pp. Illustrated. 


United States in a New World, The. A series of reports on potential courses 
for democratic action. Prepared under the auspices of the Editors of Fortune. 
New York, 1942. I. Relations with Britain, by Raymond Leslie BuELL. 30 pp. 
II. Pacific Relations. 33 pp. 


Vivanco Cisternos, Manuel. Los Procedimientos de la Fiscalizacién en el 
Cédigo del Trabajo. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la 
Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago 
de Chile, 1941. 94 pp. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B.Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir DuNcAN R. WILson, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 


his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace”’. 


This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “‘I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration”’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Djanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasx1, Sir DUNCAN Wilson, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 


by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 
peace conference. ‘The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 








Approaches to Social Security 


Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 18 


An international survey, based on a world-wide study, of trends 
and tendencies in the social security field. The purpose is to trace 
the evolution of social assistance and social insurance until they 
converge into an integrated conception of a comprehensive social 
security system. 

The abundant material, which includes the most recent develop- 
ments, is grouped under 3 headings: 


1. The Social Assistance Approach.—The principal types of 
social assistance are reviewed: non-contributory pensions for the 
aged and invalids; mothers’ pensions; unemployment assistance; 
medical assistance; rehabilitation of the disabled. 


2. The Social Insurance Approach.—The various branches of 
social insurance are considered with respect to their organisation, 
scope, benefits and finance, in the order mostly followed in their suc- 
cessive introduction: workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, 
unemployment insurance. Social insurance has made the principal 
contribution to social security. 


3. Social Security Systems.—Under this heading examples are 
given of social security schemes, resulting from the integration of 
social insurance and assistance. In these schemes the unity of all 
the social risks is clearly realised, and the social security services 
are administered under a single directing agency. 


The survey rounds off the series of reports that the International 
Labour Office has published on social insurance and on related 
schemes of social assistance. It is intended to prepare the way for 
a complete social security programme, in readiness for recon- 
struction. 


“Among the many highly qualified publications of the 1.L.O., the nonperi- 
odical series of Studies and Reports (Series M, Social Insurance) are of out- 
standing value. The just published No. 18 contains the quintessence of all 
previous volumes. It is a masterpiece from whatever viewpoint one may look 
at it.”—Alfred Manzs, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


Price: 50 cents; 2s. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 
Series C, No. 24 





Wartime Transference of Labour 
in Great Britain 


The problems dealt with in Labour Supply and National Defence 
are brought up to date (August 1942) for Great Britain, in this 
volume. 

CONTENTS 
Foreword 
I. Introduction. 
II. Incentives to Transfer 
The Schedule of Reserved Occupations 
Dislocation Unemployment 
Wages 
Modification of the Definition of ‘Suitable Employment” 
under the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
Persuasion and Appeal ; 
Inadequacy of Indirect Methods of Labour Transference. 
III. Direct Organisation of Transference 
Prerequisites for Organised Transference 
The Redistribution of Male Workers 
| The Mobilisation and Transfer of Women Workers 
Special Schemes for the Transfer of Workers from Non- 
Essential to Essential Work 
| Transfers within Particular Industries and Occupations 
Temporary Transfers of Workers 
The Operation of the Appeals Machinery 
The Use of Directions and Prosecution. 
IV. Social Problems Connected with Labour Transference 
Financial Problems 
General Welfare Arrangements 
Trade Union Membership of Transferred Workers 
Guarantees for the Future Employment of Transferred 
Workers. 
V. Administrative Organisation 
General Organisation of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service 
Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration. 


VI. The Present Situation. 


163 pp. Price: paper bound........ $1; 4s. 
cloth bound....... $1.50; 5s. 
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